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DuBiNa the Convention of the Western Litebary Insti- 
tute AND ^ .CiouyBGE cOP Sro«'bssional Teachebs. held in 
Cincinnati/ J>ctoheVl83S;vL/.: :• [ 

It was unarih^ous^^lR^^lvedy That a volume containing 
the Transactions of theyCQllpgQ be'^published, corresponding in 
size and exectitietl wWitb'^e^pjHSceding volumes, to be delivered 
to subscribers at the following price : 111 00 per volume^ 
neatly bound. 

The proposition of Mr, Jame» R. Allbach, to publish the 
work, was laid before the College, a6d unanimously adopted. 



PREFACE. 



The glory of this age is its educational spirit In our own 
State alone upwards of one thousand common school houses have 
been erected during the last year. And every day brings us 
tidings of educational movements in all parts of our country. 
Europe, also, is deeply interested in this good work. Who has 
not heard of the Prussian school system ? France, with her 
enlightened leaders. Cousin and Guizot, has caught the spirit of 
thb times. And to name no more, in England the school-master 
is emphatically abroad. 

Even torpid Asia and long-benighted Africa are waking from 
their slumbers. Schools are there springing up, at every accessible 
point, tinder missionary influence. And that extraordinary man, 
Mohammed Ali, has had teachers for his Egyptian dominions 
instructed in England and France. 

The mention of Egypt, " the basest of the kingdoms, *' prompts 
us to deviate, in some measure, from that succinct generality which 
is usually required in a preface. We must here, (or not at all,) 
present to our readers a brief glance at a few particulars, and these 
of a character so interesting and important that we cannot pass 
them by. 

Miss Halliday, a missionary teacher, now laboring in Cairo, thus 
writes, under date of March 22, 1838 : " On Wednesday, the 7th, 
I was officially waited on by one of the officers of state, Hekek- 
yan Efiendi,who had come directly from his Highness, Moham- 
med Ali, and formally asked if I would take in charge the 
education of the royal family, consisting of a hundred in number, 
principally his daughters, nieces, and nearest relations. Hekek- 
yan said, ^ This is only the beginning of female education in 
Egypt, for THE Pasha has much laboeb views, ' etc One of 
his Highness's objects is, tBat I shall endeavor to form his eldest 
daughters into a committee, to take into consideration the best 
means of extending female schools throughout E^pt^ a.ivd ^v% 
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other acquired dominions; and it is further his Highnesses wish, 
that they should be superintended by English women, " etc. 

Would that our limits permitted us to give the whole official 
letter of the Minister of State ! It is indeed an extraordinary, 
and no less gratifying document to proceed from a Turk. One 
short passage is all we may extract. " In seconding my illustrious 
Prince and benefactor in his work of civilizing Egypt, 1 have 
been led to reflection by the nature of my duties, and have as yet 
been able to trace our debasement to no other cause than that of 
the want of an efficient, moral and useful education, of our 
females, '^ 

Nearly all the educational movements of the age, especially in 
our own country, exhibit very strikingly two leading sentiments. 

1. That education, to be really useful, or even safe, must be 
christian. 

All exclaim against the folly and danger of mere intellectual 
illumination, and insist upon the paramount importance of moral 
culture. The former, it is seen, will only make men wise to do 
evil, whilst the latter alone can render knowledge a blessing to its 
possessor and to the world. 

" The signs of the times ^' have forced these views even u}M>n 
the most sceptical. The fact is every where too palpable to be 
denied, that arbitrary power and mere official influence are fast 
losing their hold upon the popular mind. That respect for superior 
rank, and that implicit obedience to established authority, which 
once held the world in awe, are no longer sufficient to tame 
leviathan. The people have every where begun to inquire and 
act for themselves. Hence the necessity of self-government is 
universally felt ; without this, we must soon fall into evils far 
more crushing than the pretensions of aristocracy, or the iron hand 
of despotism. But has not a woful experience proved that the 
Bible is absolutely essential to self-government ? If a nation 
could burst its bonds without the Bible, the instance is yet to be 
seen in which it could maintain its freedom. Men have, indeed, 
been slow in coming to the conclusion — they have traveled a long, 
and weary, and blood-stained way — but the discovery has at last 
been made, that without, the Bible civil liberty is impossible. 
They are now, therefore, calling aloud for the influence of Chris- 
tianity in all our educational institutions. 
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But, further, another sentiment characteristic of the educational 
movements of the agCj^ is that instruction must be universal. 

Knowledge is beginning to be regarded as common property. 
Like light, to which each one feels that he has a natural right, and 
to deprive him of which he resents as most unjust and tyrannical, 
it is demanded tliat education be free to all. 

But in addition to this voice of our common humanity, sound 
policy comes in with her injunctions. If the people are every 
where getting the ascendency, and must finally, and very speedily 
too, have all power in their hands, it is miserable infatuation to 
withhold from them " the instruction of wisdom.'^ The world 
must soon be ruled by worse than a brute force, — ** monstrum 

horrenduntj cui lumen ademptum, — a horrid, sightless mon- 

ster,^^ — a power combining the fierce passions of the beast with 
the infernal sagacity of depraved human nature ; — in one word, 
by the mob, — unless education, sound christian education be uni- 
versally diffused. To the one or the other of these states must 
we rapidly approach, and it is the growing conviction of this most 
momentous fact, that has aroused even selfishness, and pressed it 
into the work of popular instruction. 

And even where charity herself cannot see christian benevo- 
lence, and there are too strong proofs of a want of patriotic feeling, 
or, at least, of that enlightened and enlarged mind which could 
appreciate the political importance of education, — even in these 
cases, mere desire of popularity and its gainful consequences, now 
prompt to the cry. The current of the public mind has set this 
way, and the lightest craft, when once fairly on the stream, may 
float into the official haven " where it would be." It is not un- 
common, at this day, to hear the demagogue who never put forth 
a finger to sustain the schools of his district, the loudest in his 
professions of friendship for these most important institutions. 

Is it here asked, whence has arisen this educational spirit ? And 
what has given it this lofty, and all-embracing character? We an- 
swer, without fear of successful contradiction, it is the Bible which 
has aroused the public mind ; it is the Bible which has elevated 
its aims, and expanded its views, and is directing all its counsels. 

Never had the Bible been so widely circulated and generally 
read, as it was just previously to the present revival of the cause 
of education. And wherever the Bible has the most influence. 
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there the work of education progresses most prosperously ; and on 
the other hand, where it is a prohibited book, there the slumber 
of the dark ages is still unbroken. And it is because the Mission- 
ary is so imbued with the spirit of the Bible, that he is uniformly 
found the pioneer of education. And, to mention no more, is it 
not from Bible lands that schools are now spreading over the dark 
places of the earth ? 

What did Greece and Rome ever do to educate the mass of the 
people? Odi profanum vulgusj was the very spirit of their 
religion and their philosophy. 

And what does Mohammedanism or Heathenism now do, when 
left to themselves, to diffuse the benefits of education ? 

The Bible is emphatically the book of knowledge^ and the book 
of liberty. It freely unlocks to all the storehouse of the former, 
that it may prepare them for the rational aud safe enjoyment of 
the latter. And as the holy volume gains its rightful ascendency 
in the world, ignorance and oppression in all their dire forms will 
flee before it, and the human family rise to that glorious liberty 
wherewith the truth alone can make them free. 

We are aware, in offering these reflections, that they bring to 
viev7 a high, a very high standard to which our own volume may 
be legitimately brought We do not shrink from the trial. It would, 
indeed, be useless and unwise, at this day, to do so. Whilst, then, 
we disclaim a direct and minute responsibility for every thing 
which may appear in our Transactions, we do profess to be gene- 
rally accountable that nothing be found in them offensive to good 
morals, or, upon the whole, unfriendly in its bearings upon the 
cauie t>f Christianity. 

A society, which has twice unanimously recorded its solemn 
decision in favor of the use of the Bible in all our educational 
institutions, and wliich has invariably, and in the most emphatic 
tones, declared itself the friend of universal education, has nothing 
to fear from popular scrutiny, or charitable christian judgment 
In a volume proceeding from so many, and designed for readers 
of all classes, there must necessarily be materials of very varied 
character, and at times, not a little difierence of views ; but we 
humbly trust that, as a whole, it bears unequivocally upon it the 
characteristic sentiments of that enlightened and expanded educa- 
tional spirit which is the glory of this age. 
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PART h 



Cincinnati^ Oct. laty 1838. 

At ten o'^clock, A. M^, " ThiT Wssf Sbn LiterahiT Institute 
A^D CoLLEGTE OF Profe^sIom'Ai. TEACtfEvts/' coiximenced its 
Eighth Annual Sessiotf in thirMBTfiODisT Protestant Chapel. 

The Vice President for Ohlo^ SttJ. Williams, took the Chadr 
tknA called the Institute to ordeh 

The College Joined i» an appropriatte prayer by the Rev. J. 
Burt. 

Dr. D. L. Talbot*t read a comiftunication from the venerable 
President of the Institute, stdting, that owing to sevel^ indisposition, 
he was unable to be present, and requesting him to read his An- 
naal Address ; — and also, expressing his kind regard for the In- 
^tute and his great anxiety for its prosperity. 

The President's Annual Address was then read by ])r. D. L. 
Talbott* 

At 11 o'^clock, Dr. C. E. Stowe, of Lane Seminary, delivered 
a lecture on ^^ The JSible as a means (ff Xntellectual and Moral 
Improvemeni,** 

Agreeably to an arrangement of the Executive Committee with 
the Teachers of the City, the regular exercises were preceded and 
interspersed with appropriate singing of a juvenile Choir, com- 
posed of pupils from the di£Eerent City Schools. 

The Collcf^e adjourned till Si o^clock, P. M. 
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* The addrettet, reporit, etc. constitote tbe seconct part of the volume, where they 
are all iiMaitad. 
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10 MINUTES. 

At 3 o'clock the Institute met pursuant to adjournment ; — and, 
after some time spent in registering the names of members, the 
Recording Secretary read so much of the minutes of 1837 as had 
a direct reference to the present session. 

The Annual Report of the Executive Committee was read by 
Dr. D. L. Talbott, and approved by the Institute. The Treasurer's 
Annual Report being called for, Mr. I. Van Eaton, in behalf of the 
Treasurer, T. Maylin, who, in consequence of ill health, was not 
present, made a report, which was accepted and adopted. 

ANNUAL HEFORT OP THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Gentlemen, — As the organ of the College during the interim 
of its meetings, we bej^ leave, on the return of another annual 
convocation, to submit a brief outline of our proceedings for the 
past year. 

According to an arrangement made by the College at the close 
of the last annual session, with Mr. J. R. All bach, to publish the 
proceedings of that Convention, your Committee proceeded im- 
mediately to collect and arrange the materials for the proposed 
work, — and they take pleasure in stating, that the volume was is- 
sued as early as was practicable, and executed in a style inferior 
to none of the preceding volumes. 

As the work, according to agreement, was published without ex- 
pense to the College, your committee are not aware of the precise 
number distributed, but they believe as great a number has been 
sold as of any of the preceding volumes; and could it be effected 
the coming year, your Committee would advise a similar arrange- 
ment to be entered into between the College and some publisher 
during the present session, for the publication of the next volume 
of transactions The sale of the 2nd and 3rd volumes, (the entire 
property of the College), although not very considerable, has, with 
the annual subscription paid in during the last session, enabled the 
Treasurer to liquidate all claims against the Instiiution, besides 
leaving a small balance of cash on hand, as will appear by the 
Treasurer's Report, herewith submitted. In relation to future 
funds, should an arrangement, as above recommended, for the pub- 
lication of the next volume be effected, the annual subscription 
will alone be sufficient to cover all incidental expenses that may 
hei'eafter arise. 

In relation to the Western Academician, edited by Dr. John 
W. Picket, which was set on foot by the Executive Committee, 
some 18 months since, and recognised as the organ of the College 
at its last session, and which to the end, sustained the high and 
elevated character which so conspicuously marked its commence- 
hient, your Committee regret to say, has not been issued since the 
termination of the first volume in April last. The publisher, for 
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reasons not wholly Inown to your committee, declined the pub- 
lishing business soon after he had concluded the publication of the 
volume of Transactions, and owing to the unpropitiousness of the 
times, your Committee have not been able to effect a continuance of 
the work by any other publisher, which is the more to be re- 
gretted, as the work had already acquired well deserved celebrity, 
a very respectable patronage, and bid fair to realize the fondest an- 
ticipations of its warmest advocates, affording a means whereby 
the proceedings of the College could be extensively circulated, 
and a knowledge of its operations widely diffused. 

The subject of the resuscitation of the Academician, or the 
commencement of a similar work, cannot too early engage the at- 
tention of the College. 

According to the practice of former Committees, a circular was 
prepared the past year, and extensively circulated, and every exer- 
tion made, by direct communication with dii^tinguished individuals 
in various parts of the country, to secure as much interest on the 
present occasion as possible, and from the talent already enlisted, in 
addition to the many able reports that may be expected from Com- 
mittees raised during the last session, we doubt not that the in- 
terest will be as great the present session as at any of our former 
meetings, and that the College will continue to sustain the high 
character which its past operations have so justly entitled it to. 

Among the letters and documents received during the past year^ 
we take especial pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of a com- 
munication from Governor Everett, of Boston, accompanying ^^a^n 
abstract of the Massachtisetts School Returns for 1637,^' a 
pamphlet of 300 pages ; also, a letter from John A. Dix, Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools in New York, accompanying his 
Annual Report of Common, Schools in that Stated comprising 
about 200 pages ; also, a communication from Thos. H. Burrows, 
Superintendent of Common Schools, accompanying '^ T?u Fourth 
Annual Report of the Common Schools, •Academies and Col' 
leges y of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania,^ containing a 
" Report on Elementary Instruction in Europe," by Professor 
Stoweof this State ; as also, ^'w^ Statistical Report of the con- 
dition of tht Common Schools in Ohio^^ by Samuel Lewis, 
Superintendent : — each of which presents a full and minute his- 
tory of the present state of Education in their respective terri- 
tories. 

When taking a retrospective view of what this Institution has 
already achieved in the impetus which it has given to the Cause of 
Education throughout the United States, your Committee fondly 
entertain the hope, and feel confident in their belief, that the present 
members, who, in defiance of all opposition, have raised and 
hitherto sustained its operations, and conducted it to its present 
exalted state of usefulness, will not falter ia tVv.e\T ^^ql^x^^^ "Kisai^ 
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abandon the cause in which they have engaged; but will use their 
greatest exertions to extend its usefulness to every portion of our 
country, and diffuse the broad principles of Universal Education 
throughout the length and breadth of our^ee and hoppy couotry, 
AU of which is respectfully submitted. 

Albert Picket, 

W. H. McGuFFEY, 

J. L. Talbott, 

J. Vaw Baton, 

J. Rat, 

T. Maylik, 

A. H. McGuPFBr, 

D. L. Talbott, 



Executive 
" Committee. 



The resolution requiring the Executive Committee to revise the 
code of Bt-Laws being called up, the Committee reported that 
the duty had not been attended to ; — whereupon it was re-com* 
mittod to the same to report as soon as possible. 

On motion of J. L. Talbott, it was 

Resolved, That the Committees be called on in the order in 
which they stand on the Minutes for their reports ; which being 
done, it was, on motion of Pres. McGuffey, 

Resolved, That those subjects on which reports are not expected, 
be called up for discussion. 

Resolved, That those appointed to furnish reports on given sub- 
jects, and are not prepared, have the same referred to them to re« 
port to this o^eeting as soon as practicable. 

Resolved, That any person present having a report on any sub- 
ject of Education, be requested to inform the Chair of the same, 
that it may be called for by the College. 

The subject referring to the effects of a multiplication of Col- 
lejges and Universities in the Western States, on the higher 
branches of Literature and Science, was called up and discussed 
by Messrs. McGuffey, Stowe, Lewis, and Carll. 

The Institute then adjourned until 7 o'clock. 

At seven o'clock the College convened — ^Prayer by the Rev. J, 
Denham. 

Elijah Vance, Esq., of Hamilton, Ohio, delivered an address 
on " The importance of introducing a uniform System, of 
Comm,on School Education, and adapting it to the genius of 
our Republican Institutions,*^ 

Samuel Lewis, Esq., offered the following resolutions, which 
were, after some* remarks by the mover, discussed by Messrs. 
Stowe, Drake, Denham, and Salomon ; and then made the order 
of the day for 3 o'clock Tuesday afternoon, viz : 

1st Resolved, That the present great want of well qualified 
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Teachers of Common Schools, is such, as calls loudly for such ac- 
tion as will supply the present and increasing demand. 

2d. That the subject of establishing National or State Institu- 
tions for Teachers, is one that requires the careful deliberation of 
every friend of Popular Education, as well as of every Legislator 
who seeks to preserve and elevate our popular Institutions. 

3d. That a University for educating Teachers, as such, should 
not undertake to teach the elements of the different branches of 
Literature, but should be devoted entirely to the art of teaching, 
or the best method of conveying instruction and developing the 
powers of the pupils. 

4th. That this art cannot be taught in the best manner, except, 
where the learner can become a teacher to an extent sufficient, at 
least, to practice upon his daily business. 

[Mr. Lewis remarked, on offering the foregoing resolutions^ 
that he should not feel himself committed on this subject, either 
as to his present or future course ; nor did he wish to be under* 
stood as expressing his opinion — his object was to gain informa* 
tion.] 

The College adjourned. 

WM. PHILLIPS, Jr., Bee. Sec. 



Tuesday^ Oct. 2d, 1S3S. 
At 9 o'clock, A. M., the members met for business. 
The names of the members of the Institute were called, by re- 
quest of the Chair. 

The minutes of Monday were read and approved. 
The Committee on By-Laws reported the former code without 
any amendments, which was accepted, — and on motion of G. R. 
Hand, an additional one was added, viz : 

^^ The Roll shall be called at the opening of each morning and 
afternoon session." The whole, as amended, was then adopted. 

The subject of Dr. Pierce's report being called for, was, on mo- 
tion, again laid on the table. 

Resolved J That a Committee of three be appointed to devise a 
plan for the publication of the Transactions of the present session ; 
and that they report as early as practicable. 

C D. L. Talbot, 
Committee, \ John Hilton, 

/W. H. McGuppEY. 
Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year. 

J. L. Talbott, 
B. P. Atdelott, 
J. T. LooMis^ 
H. B- Todd, 
W. H. McGtj^yb^. 



Committee^ 
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Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed to prepare 
subjects^ and recommend reporters for the next session. 

C W. H. McGuFPEY, 
Committee, •< M. 6. Williams, 

^S. Lewis. 
At 11 A. M., the Hon. John McLean, of Ohio, delivered an 
address *' On the formation of Society — on its leading devel- 
opments, — and on the propriety of including the elementary 
principles cf our Government in a course of popular instruc- 
tion.^* 

The Rev. Dr. Brisbane officiated as Chaplain. 
The College then adjourned. 

At 2 P. M., the College again met 

The Rev. J. Denham offered four resolutions as substitutes for 
those offered by Mr. Lewis last evening, which were seconded ; 
but before the question was put, the order of the day — Mr. Lewis's 
resolutions — was called for : the 1st and 2d taken up, discussed, 
and adopted. 

The 3d and 4th were then laid on the table. 

Adjourned. 

At 7 the College assembled to hear the address of the Rev. M. 
M. Cahll. 

Rev. Wm. West officiated as Chaplain. 

At the close of the address, Mr. W. R. Whitmore offered the 
following preamble and resolution, which were discussed by 
Messrs. Stowe, Harrison, Beecher, and McGuffey, and then 
adopted, viz : 

Whereas the improvement of the heart and the cultivation of 
the affections, as well as the enrichment of the intellect, are essen- 
tial to the well-being and happiness df mankind ; therefore, be it 

Resolvedy As the sentiment of this College, that Sabbath School 
Instruction, in connection with Common School Instruction, be 
deemed worthy of our special encouragement and support 

Adjourned. 
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Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1838. 

At 9 o'clock, A« M., the members convened for business. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by the Rev. James 
Challen. 

After the calling of the roll, the minutes of Tuesday were read 
and approved. 

The Committee on Publication rq>orted a plan for publishing the 



Committee on 
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present Transactions of the College, which was accepted ; and, on 
motion, it was 

Resolvedj I'hat the Chair appoint an individual to present the 
suhject of the Publication of the Volume of TrsiDsactions, to the 
audience this evening ; and that a Committee be appointed to cir* 
culate subscription papers in the assembly. 

Committee, E. D. Mansfield, Esq. 

"J. C. F. Salomon, 
D. Davenpokt, 
G. R. Hand, 
subscriptions, ^ D. L. Taxbott, 

J. Denham, 
C. P. Bahnes. 
The subject of the multiplication of Colleges and Universities 
being called for — Mr. McElroy offered the followitfg : 

Besolvedy That it is the sentiment of this Convention that the 
multiplication of Colleges and Universities in the Western States, 
is calculated to exert a favorable influence on the higher branches 
of Literature and Science : this, with the subject to which it re- 
ferred, was laid on the table. 

The College then took a recess of half an hour. 
At 11 the College convened to hear the Essay of Mr. T. S. 
Reeves of Virginia, on Education, which was read by the Rev. 
C. P. Cranch. 

Prayer by the Rev. W. Davis, of Mississippi. 
The College adjourned. 

At 3 P. M., the College again met. 

The Chairman being absent, Wm. Greene, Esq., was chosen 
Chairman pro. tem. 

Mr. G. R. Hand submitted the following : 

Resolved^ That it is the deliberate opinion of this College, that 
the habitual use of a system of printed questions and answers in 
the business of instruction, is unfavorable to the promotion of 
sound mental culture, and thorough acquisitions ; and after being 
discussed at some length by several gentlemen, it was laid on the 
table to permit a reconsideration of the vote on the subject of Sun- 
day School instruction, taken last evening. The subject being re- 
considered — 

Dr. D. Drake offered the following as an amendment to tiie 
resolution offered by Mr. Whitmore, which was accepted, and 
made the order of the day for Friday evening. 

Resolved, That every law establishing Common Schools should 
require those having the superintendence of them, to grant the oc- 
cupation of the public school bouses on the Sabbath day, to such 
charitable persons as wish to open Sunday Schools for the moral 
and religious instruction of the children who are educated in them 
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through the week : Provided^ always^ that such occupation shall 
be so conducted, as not to injure the edifices or their furniture. 

The resolution on printed questions was again taken up, and the 
discussion continued until the hour for adjournnaent, when the 
subject, with the amendments offered, was referred to a committee 
to report as soon as possible, by resolution or otherunse. 

C C. E. SrowE, 
Committee, < J. A. Parvik, 

^J. L. Talbott, 
The College then adjourned. 

The College convened at 7 to hear the Essay on " Conversa- 
tion as a branch of Education ^^ from the pen of Mrs. Caro- 
line Lee Hentz of Alabama, which was read by G. R. Hand. 
Prayer by the Rev. Dr. Beecher. 

Agreeably to a resolution of the morning session, E. D. Mans- 
field, Esq., addressed the audience in behalf of the forthcoming 
Volume of Transactions; and the Committee appointed for that 
purpose circulated subscription papers, and obtained subscriptions 
for two hundred and six copies. 

Pres. W. H« McGupfey offered the following resolutions, 
which were discussed at great length by Messrs. McGuffey, Salo- 
mon, Stowe, Drake, Harrison, and Beecher, and then made the 
order of the day for Thursday afternoon, at 3 o^clock. 

1st. Resolved^ That while the American nation is distinguished 
for a high regard for the female character, and for the attention 
given to female Education, still there is much which needs to be 
attempted in order to secure a proper education to those who neces- 
sarily must have the most influence in forming the mind and heart 
of the coming generation. 

2d. Resolvedy That the interests of female Education demand 
the endowment of female Seminaries for the education of female 
Teachers ; and, also, for those who are not directly designed for 
that office* 

3d. Resolved J That the evanescent and fluctuating character of 
female schools, are serious obstacles to all attempts at a thorough 
and systematic course of female education. 

4th. Resolvedy That in order to secure stability to female insti- 
tutions, and a regular and systematic course of instruction, a cer- 
tain combination of measures is necessary, not demanded in in- 
stitutions for the other sex— these are : 1st Buildings appropriate, 
and trustees provided' by public or private influence. 2d. That 
the Principal Teachers of such institutions should be females. 3d. 
That Associate Principals be employed in each institution, instead 
of giving it to the sole supervision of a single individual. These 
three measures combined are deemed indispensable in order to se- 
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cure that degree of permanency and system to female institutions 
that now appertain to those for the other sex. 
The College adjourned at lb, P. M. 
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Thursday J Oct. 4, 1838. 

The College was called to order at 10, A. M., by M. G. Wil- 
I.IAMS, Vice President 

Prayer by the Rev. J. Challen. 

The roll: was called, and the minutes of Wednesday read and 
approved. 

Resolved, That a. Committee of three be appointed and in- 
structed to report as early as possible, on the expfediency of resus- 
citating the Western Academician. 

CJ. L. Talbott, 
Committee, < W. H. McGupfey, 

^ John Samples. 

At half past 10 o'clock, A. M., the College was again enter- 
tained with vocal' music by the juvenile Choir of the City Schools. 

Resolved f That the College of Teachers are very much grati* 
fled at witnessing the singing of the Scholars of the Common 
Schools of this City, and have entire confidence in the system of 
instruction in vocal music, which has -been introduced among 
them. 

The following offered by S. Lewis, Esq., was, after considera- 
ble discussion, adopted : 

Resolved, That the course of instruction in all institutions of 
learning should be as practical as possible, and we disallow the 
opinion that sound learning disqualifies for activity in the 
business and professional departments of society, 

Resolvedj That that is the most valuable Education which de- 
velops, the most fully, all the powers of the body and mind j and 
teaches how these powers can be so used as to produce the greatest 
influence in the promotion of individual and general happiness. 

Adjourned. 

The College re-assembled at 2 o'clock, P. M., and proceeded to 
business. 

J. L^ TALBOTT,from the Committee on the nomination of Offi- 
cers, reported progress, and recommended that the College now 
proceed to fill the remaining blanks. Report accepted, the list 
completed as far as possible, and confirmed as follows: 

OFFICERS. 

Albert Picket, Sen., President. 
GEORaE R. Hand, Corresponding Secretary. 
3 
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Wm. Phillips, Jr., Recording Secrttary^ 
Thomas Maylin, Treasurer. 
J. L. Taxbott, Librarian. 

Kentucky. 

P. S. Fall, Vice President ; 0. L. Leonard, H. B. Todd, J. A. 
Quishenberry, G. A. Elder, D. S. Burnet, Directors, 

Ohio. 

Milo G. Williams, Vice President ; Asa Drury, Joseph Ray, 
E. Barney, Jesse Holmes, ■ Slater, Directors. 

Indiana. 

Andrew Wylie, Vice President ; J. L. Holeman, Julian, 

J. S. Kemper, A Keuler, David Stuart, Directors, 

Illinois. 

Dr. E^n, of Chicago, Vice President ; J. M.- Peck, J. Blaich- 
ford, H. D. Towne, Cyrus E. Edwards, E. Beecher, Directors. 

Michigan. 

J. D. Pierce, Vice President ; J. P. Cleaveland, Bruce, 

Prof. Wilson, Directors. 

Virginia. 

Alexander Campbell, Vice President ; B. Richardson, J. Hoge, 
W. Nelson, Bartholomew Egan, McCormic, Directors. 

Tennessee. 

E. Slack, Vice President ; Littleton, G. Weller, W. A. 

Scott, Cross, J. E. Bright, Directors. 

Georgia. 
A. Church, Vice President; W. Clayton, Director. 

Mississippi. 

S. A. Cartwright, Vice President ; J. Lane, Picket, Jas. 

Riley, L. D. Dubuison, ■ Forsh^yf Directors. 

Alabama. 

Robert Payne, Vice President ; C. Richardson, Wallace, 

E. R. Alliot, J. Test, J. W. GuHck, Directors. 

Iowa Territory. 

T. S. Parvin, Vice President; T. S. Wilson, J. W. Parker, J. 
H. Sullivan, J. P. Stewart, J. Clark, Directors. 

Louisiana. 

J. S. Shannon, Vice President; J. A. Reynolds, T. Chapp, 
Directors. 
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Pennstlyania. 

S. C. Jennings, Vice President; J. T. Presley, Wm. Eichbaum, 
Matthew Brown, Dr. McCormick, Rev. Wm. Smith, Directors. 

The order of the day^ for 3 o'clock was called for, being the sub* 
ject of iemale education ; and after some discussion, was referred 
to a select committee to report on Friday at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

C LlNSLET, 

Committee, < McGuffet, and 

^Stowe. 

On motion of S. Lewis, Esq., it was 

Resohedj That the resolutions on the table, on the subject of 
Institutions for Teachers be referred to C. E. Stowe, to report to- 
morrow one or more resolutions, in favor of establishing such 
schools in each State ; and name the studies that should be taught 
in them ; and how far students should have progressed before ad- 
mission ; whether or not the expense should be borne in whole 
or in part by the States f the number required to make up a 
faculty sufficient to take charge of 300 students ; and whether 
the males and the females should be taught in the same or separate 
Institutions. * 

Resolved J That the standing list of subjects for reports be now 
called over, and that those Committees whose reports are expected 
to be forthcoming, be required to report themselves to the College, 
that it may know how much unfinished business yet remains. 

The report .on Turn Exercises (Gymnastics) was made the 
order of the day for 9 o'clock, A. M., on Saturday. 

The report on Grammar was made the order of the day for 
Saturday, at 1(5 o'clock, A. M, 

The report on the question, " What are the effects on the pro- 
gress and character of the learned professions in tlie West, of the 
defective preparatory education of so large a portion of those who 
are dedicated to these professions?" was made the order of the day 
for 11 o'clock on Saturday. 

The report on Emulation was made the order of the day for 
3 o'clock on Friday afternoon. 

On motion of Daniel Drake, 

Resolved^ As the opinion of this College, that instrumental 
music, as a branch of female education, receives an undue degree 
of attention, compared with vocal music ; that the latter should be 
made a regular study in all our female schools. 

Resolved, That tiie College appoint a Standing Committee of 
Bills and Overtures, to whom all resolutions and reports to be 
introduced for the consideration of the College, shall be submitted 
for their approval, and that no subject shall be introduced without 
the approval of this Committee. 

Resohed, That the subject of a by-law proyidvci^j^ fet ^^^vSS^ 
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notification of- each of the officers elect of his election in order to 
secure their immediate and effectual action, be referred to the 
Directory. 
Adjourned. 

The College assembled at 7 o'clock to hear an address on the 
Modern Languages ^ by J. J. Me lime, Esq. 

After the lecture, Prof. C. E. Stowb reported, in part, on the 
subject of Normal Schools^ and a most animated discussion en- 
sued until half past 10, P. M., when the subject was adjourned 
until 9 o'clock, Friday morning. 

I. Besolvedy That the interests of popular education in the 
West demand the establishment, at the seat of government in each 
State, and under the patronage of the Legislature, of a Teachers' 
Seminary and Model School for the instruction' and practice of 
Teachers in the science of Education and the art of Teaching. 

II. Besolvedj That the pupils should not be received into the 
Teachers' Seminary under 16 years of age, norointil they are well 
versed in all the branches usually taught in the Common Schools. 

III. JResolvedy That the course of instruction in the Teachers' 
Seminary should include three years, aiid comprise lectures and 
recitations on at least the following topics, together with such 
others as further observation and experience may show to be 
necessary, namely : 

1. A thorough, scientific, and demonstrative study of all the 
branches to be taught in thie Common Schdols, wi^h directions at 
every step as to the best method of inculcating each lesson upon 
children of different dispositions and various intellectual habits. 

2. The philosophy of mind, in reference to its susceptibility of 
receiving impressions from other minds. 

3. The peculiarities of intellectual and moral development in 
children, as modified by sex, parental character, wealth or poverty, 
city or country, indulgence or severity, steadiness or fickleness in 
jfemily government, etc. 

4. The science of Education in general, with full illustrations 
of the particulars in which education differs from mere in- 
struction. 

5. The art of teaching. 

6. The art of governing, with special reference to the imparting 
and cherishing a feeling oi love for children, 

7. The history of eoucation, including an outline -of the educa- 
tional sy.^tems of different ages and nations, the circumstances 
which gave rise to them, the principles on which they were 
founded, the ends which they aimed to accomplish, their success 
or failure with the causes of either, their permanency or changes, 
how far they influenced national and individual character, how lar 
any of them might have originated in premeditated plans on the 
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part of their founders, whether they secured the intelligence, vir- 
tue and happiness of the people, or otherwise, and the causes, etc. 

8. Dignity and importance of the teacher^s office. 

9. Special religious obligations of teachers in respect to benevo- 
lent devotedness to the moral and intellectual welfare of society, 
habits of entire self-control, purity of mind, elevation of char- 
acter, etc. 

10. The influence which the school should exert on the progress 
of civilization. 

f 

11. German, French and Spanish languages, with the elements 
of Latin. 

IV. Resolved J That the senior class in the Teachers' Seminary 
should be employed under the immediate inspection of their Pro- 
fessors, ^ teachers in the model school. 

The College then adjourned. 
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Friday^ Oct. 5, 1S38, 

At 9 o'clock, A. M., the members met for business. 

Prayer by the Rev. Dr. Stowe. 

Leave was granted to Prof. Stowe to add sevei^l items to his 
report, the discussion of which was the order of the day for this 
hour. 

•Prof. Stowe was excused, from reporting on the last two items 
in the resolution referred to him, viz : The number of professors, 
and whether or not the sexes should be educated in the same in- 
stitution. 

The discua3ion was then continued by Meissrs. McGuffey, 
Loom is, Telford, Stevenson, Lewis, Brisbane, Linsley, and Stowe. 
The subject was filially referred to the former Committee, with 
the following resolution : 

Resolvedj That Normal Schools are essential to the highest 
success of the Common School System. 

The lecture to have been delivered at 11 o'clock, A. M., having 
been postponed until half past 2 o'clock, P. M., to allow the con- 
tinuance of the discussion, the College adjourned at half past 
twelve. 

At 2 o'clock the College convened for business. 

Resolved y That the Directory of each State be authorized to 
fill any vacancy that may occur in the Board, and that it be made 
their duty to report to the College their proceedings. 

At half past 2 o'clock Pres. Wylie, of Indiana, delivered a 
discourse on Discipline in Schools and Colleges, 

The Rev. J. Challen officiated as Chaplain. 
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Wm. Wood, M. D., offered the following, which was laid on the 

table : 

Resolvedj That corporal punishinent as a means of securing 
good government in the higher classes of Schools and Colleges, is 
injurious in its effects, and ought to be abandoned. 

The Committee on Female Education submitted the following 
resolutions, (previously offered by Dr. Drake) as a substitute for 
the original resolutions, as their report 

Resolvedy As the opinion of this College that the interests of 
society require, that our Seminaries, for liberal female education, 
should be placed under the direction of Trustees, and endowed to 
such an extent as will provide appropriate edifices; apparatus, and 
libraries. 

Resolved^ That every pu*acticable effort should be made to in- 
crease the number of well qualified female Teachers. 

Resolveiy That until the foregoing resolutions are carried into 
effect our means of female education will remain imperfect, fluc- 
tuating and inefficient. 

The order of the day was called for, and Dr. Beecher read a 
report on Emulatiorij which was followed by a counter report 
from Messrs. Picket, Drake, and McGuppey, of the same Com- 
mittee. 

1. Resolved J That we regard Emulation or the love of com- 
parative excellence as an original and fundamental [H*inciple of the 
human mind, implanted in it by the Creator for valuable purposes, 
and never injurious to the character of the individual, exc*^pt when 
the moral and social principles are not cultivated so, as adequately 
to restrain it. 

2. That the practice of distinguishing comparative merit, in our 
literary institutions, is proper ; but that in this merit should be in- 
eluded as far as possible, diligence, justice, honor, generosity and 
general propriety of conduct 

3. That it is only when these latter excellences are overlooked 
and mert schalaf^htp is rewarded, that it generates pride, envy, 
or improper ambition. 

4. That although Emulation, as a principle of action, may carry 
some minds into excess of excitement, it is to a much greater 
number a stimulus without which they wo-jld make but little pro- 
gress, and that if it could be annihilated in our literary institutions 
a majority of the pupils would instantly relax in their progress. 

5. That the great activity of this principle renders it improper 
to make such exclusive and incessant appeals to it, as many indo- 
lent and unskilful teachers are apt to do, inasmuch as its relative 
influence, among the various principles of human action, may thus 
be rendered too great 

6. That rewards for merit should not consist of money, but of 
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certificates of honor, books, and other memorials calculated to in- 
spire a love of knowledge and virtue. 
Adjourned. 

At 7 the College convened to hear an essay on Female Educa- 
tion from Mrs. Phelps, of Vermont, — which was read by Dr. D. 
L. Talbott. 

The Rev. B. Dickinson officiated as Chaplain. 

A discussion followed the reading of the essay, on the resolu- 
tions submitted by Dr. Drake, on Common and Sabbath Schools,, 
in which Messrs. Drake, Langdon, Walker, Harrison, Greene, 
Guilford, R.. Smith, Challen, McGuffey, and Lewis,* took part 

President McGuffey offered the' following : 

Resolved^ T4iat Sunday School instruction is so analagous to a 
right system of instruction in Common Schools, that peculiar rea- 
sons ought to exist to authorize the school officers to refuse the- 
Sunday Schools the us3 of pubh'c school-chouses. 

The subject was then laid on the table. 

Adjourned at half past 10 o^clock, P. M. 
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Saturday y Oct. 6, 1838. 

The College met pursuant to adjournment at 9 o'clock, A. M. 

Prayer, by the Rev. Dr. E. A. Atlee. 

The minutes of Friday were read and approved. 

Dr. C. E. Stowe asked and obtained leaVe to lay the following 
resolution on the table to be called up' with the subject to which it 
referred, (Common and Sunday Schools), when that subject should 
be oftlled for, as a substitute for all offered before, viz : 

Resolved^ That Sunday Schools when properly conducted, are 
a most valuable auxiliary to the Common Schools. 

The following were adopted as By-Laws : 

1. The Executive Committee shall appoint annually on. the 
first day of the session, a Committee of Bills and Overtures, con- 
sisting of three members, to inspect all papers submitted for the 
action of the College. - 

2. When any resolution or question for discussion shall be in- 
troduced, supposed to contravene the objects ol the College, such 
resolution or question shall, on motion, be referred without dis^ 
eussion^ to the Committee on Bills and Overtures. 

3. The President and Recording Secretary shall notify each 
Vice-President of his election, and also furnish him the names of 
the other members composing the Directory of his State. 
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On motion of Professor C. E. Stowe, 

Six members were added to the Committee on Normal Schools, 
(three for and three against). 

C. E. Stowe, Chairman, 

Vauohan, 

E. D. Mansfield, 

Telford, 

W. H. McGuFFEY, 

J. P. Harrison, 
L. Beecuer, 

The order of the day was called f.ir, being the report on Gym- 
ntzstic^y and Mr. J. C. F. Salomon, of the Committee on that sub- 
ject, read a report, which was accepted. 

On motion of S. A. Hopkins, it was 

Besohedf That this association deeply sympathise with the 
worthy President, Mr. Albert Picket, Sen., in his affliction 
which has confined him to a sick room, and deprived us of his pre- 
sence and aid during the present session ;• and we return him our 
thanks for the zeal and ability with which he has discharged the 
duties of his office during the past year. 

Resolved, That this College recommend to the Directory of 
each State, the calling of Conventions of the friends of Education 
at the seat of government, during the session of the legislature. 

The order of the day for this hour, being the report on Gram- 
mar, was taken up and referred to a committee of three to be ex- 
amined and reported to the Executive Committee. 

C B. P. Aydelott, 
Committee, <John Hilton, 

\ Wm. Wood. 

On motion" of Dr. D. L. Talbott, 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be instructed to have 
prepared for publication in our-annual Volume, a short and appro- 
priate biographical notice of the late Alexander Kinmont. 

The Committee on the question, " What are the effects on the 
progress and character of the learned professions in the West, of 
the defective preparatory education of so large a portion of those 
who are devoted to these professions V^ was called upon, and they 
reported in three sections, each member reporting on his own 
profession. 

E. D. Mansfield, Esq,, then, instead of the report of the 
Committee on History, delivered an address on that subject 

The Trustees and Visitors of the Common Schools of Cincin- 
nati, having presented the. College, for distribution among its 
members, one hundred copies of their last annual report ; — it was 

Resolved, That their receipt be acknowledged, and the Secre- 
tary instructed to attend to their distribution. 

Adjourned. 
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The College convened for business at 2 o'clock. 
The Committee on the Academician was discharged. 
The Committee on reports and reporters for the next session 
offered the following, 'which was adopted : 

1. On the influence of Sunday School instruction upon the 
pupils of Common Schools. 

Committee, {]g; ^^mI^sti^i^v, ] Cincinnati. 

2. What influence is exerted on private institutions by char- 
tered institutions. 

Committee, l^* okfa""'^'^'? Cincinnati. 

3. The value of the Black Board in the school room, and the 
manner of using it in the various branches of Instruction. 

Committee^ >T* H ' f Cincinnati. 

4.- On Schools for educating Teachers, for the supply of Com- 
mon School instruction. 

Committee, J. W. Picket, Cincinnati. 

5. On the advantages and disadvantages of sets of questions ac- 
companying School Books. . 

Committee, \ q* t>* tt°^^* f Cindnnati. 

6. On the effects of a multiplication of Universities in the 
Western States on the higher branches of Literature and Science. 

Committee, |j. M. St^vensok. 

7. On the difficulties in the way of establishing a system of 
Public Instruction in the new States, and the best means of reme- 
dying them. 

Committee, T. S. Parvin, of Iowa. 

8. On the most efficient mode of giving moral instruction in 
Common Schools. 

Committee, J. A. Gubley^ Cincinnati. 

9. On Primary Instruction. 
Committee, 6. R. Hand, Cincinnati. 

10. On the evils resulting from the frequent changes of 
Teachers. 



n -xx C Oliver Wilsok, 
Committee, J e. P. Lakgdon, 



11. On the most effectual means of securing the punctual atten- 
dance of pupils at schools. 

Committee, A. W. Gray. 

13. On the influence of correct and thorough mental training 
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in the diflferent branches of science and literature, in qualifying 
men for the active and practical business of life. 

^ -xx \ Wm. H. McGupfey, 

Committee, ^j.Dial. 

13. On the best method of governing Schools. 
Committee, Robert Smith, of Hamilton. 

14. On the best method of teaching Arithmetic. 
Committee, D. Hand, Jr., Cincinnati. 

15. The proper ventilation of Houses. 
Committee, J. D. Craig, Cincinnati. 

16. On extempore Speaking. 
Committee, C. L. Telford, Cincinnati. 

17. How can Colleges in the most effectual manner aid the 
cause of Common School Education. 

Committee, « 

18. How far is the cause of Education promoted by the great 
increase of School Books, and how far is it desirable to est^lish 
uniformity in this department. 

Committee, C. E. Stowe. 

19. On the Origin and History of Common Schools. 
Committee, S. Lewis, Cincinnati. 

20. On the duties at present peculiarly incumbent upon Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Committee, B. P. Atdelott, Cincinnati. 

21. How we shall in the most effectual manner subject our 
schools to moral influence, and the peculiar necessity in this coun- 
try of accustoming youth to moral government as early as 
possible. 

Committee, Rev. Mr. Johns, Cincinnati. 

22. How the influence of general education can be made to in- 
crease the wealth and promote the Agricultural and Mechanical 
hiterests of the country. 

Committee, S. Lewis, Cincinnati. 

23. On the best method of teaching Geography. 
Committee, J. L. Talbott, Cincinnati. 

24. On the establishing of Evening Schools of a similar char- 
acter with our Common Schools, (or an extension of the same), 
for the instruction of that portion of our youth (especially in cities) 
who are employed in business during the day. 

Committee, J^D. cil^ri^-"-'''*'- 

25. On the introduction of the study of Physiology and the 
Natural History of Man, into Schools and Colleges. 

Committee, Wbc Wood, Cincinnati, 
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26. On the importance of Composition as a branch of Educa- 
tion. 

Committee, B. Dickinson. 

It was, on motion of Dr. Wood, 

Hesolvedy That the Executive Committee be instructed to ascer- 
tain whether the several Committees on subjects of reports for the 
next year will serve ; and if any Cofhmittee decline, that they be 
authorized to appoint other Committees in their stead, and ^Iso to 
extend the list of subjects and reporters. 

Resolvedy That the thanks of this College be presented to the 
Trustees and Members of the Methodist Protestant Church for 
their kindness' in granting the use of .their meeting house. 

The following resolution, offered by the Comnnfittee on that 
subject, was unanimously adopted : ' 

J^esolvedy That the habit of relying on the printed questions 
in school-books, is highly detrimental to the intellectual develop- 
ment of the pupils ; and to the improvement of the Teacher in 
the art of teaching. 

Resolvedy That the lecture prepared by Wm. Wood, at the re- 
quest of the Executive Committee, but not delivered before the 
College in consequence of Dr. Wood's indisposition, be referred 
lo the Executive Committee, with power to publish the same in 
the transactions of the College. 

At 3 o'clock Pres. Aydelott delivered a lyture on " The 
Claims of the English Language and of English Literature 
to a higher consideration in our Colleges ^ and Universities.^* 

Resolvedy That it is with regret the College regards the sus- 
pension of the Western Academician, edited by Dr. John W. 
Picket, and authorize and recommend the Executive Commit- 
tee to re-establish it ; provided it can be done without involving 
the College in any pecuniary expense. 

The resolutions on Common and Sunday Schools being called 
for, Dr. Drake offered an amendment to the several amendments 
to the original resolutions, and an animated discussion followed in 
which Messrs. Drake, Stowe, Graham, and Beecher, took part 
The whole subject was finally resolved into Prof. Stowe's amend- 
ment, which was adopted as follows: 

Resolvedy That Sunday Schools, when properly conducted, are 
a most valuable auxiliary to the Common Schools. 

Resolvedy That the Publisher of the Transactions of the Col- 
lege, have permission to strike off as many additional copies of 
Mrs. Phelps's and Mrs. Hentz's Essays, in pamphlet form, as may 
be called for, after the volume shall have been published. 

Adjourned to meet at 7 o'clock, P. M., in the Hall of the Cin- 
cinnati College. 



28 MINUTES. 

Hall of the Cincinnati Collboe, 

7 o'clock, P. M. 

The College convened pursuant to adjournment 

Prayer by the Rev. Dr. Beecher. 

Resolvedy That the Executive Committee be, and they are 
hereby authorized, to publish in any other periodical the transac- 
tions of the College ; provided^ the publication of the Academi- 
cian be not resumed. 

C. E. Stowe offered the following as a by-law, which was 
adopted, viz : 

No person, not a member of the College, shall move or second 
a resolution, or vote on any question before the College ; nor shall 
any person, not a member, be permitted to take part in the discus- 
sions without permission of the College. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this College be presented to the 
Trustees and Faculty of the Ohio Medical College for granting on 
application of the Committee of Arrangements the use of its Hall ; 
and that the reason for not accepting their favor was the supposed 
inconvenience of access. 

Dr. Drake's resolutions on Emulation were called up and dis- 
cussed at length by Messrs. Harrison, McGuffey, Wylie, Stowe, 
Arnold, Drake, Beecher, Greene, Mansfield, and Salomon. 

Prof. E. D. Mansfield then offered the following an^endment, 
which was adoolad ; 

Resolved, Tnat that kind of Emulation which i^ awakened by 
rewards offered according to merit, is right in principle, and may 
be safely applied to the business of Education. 

Resolved, That when this College adjourn, it stands adjourned 
to meet in this City on the first Monday of October, 1§39, 

The Rev. Dr. Wylie then delivered the Valedictory. 

Prayer and benediction by the Rev. Dr. Stowe. ^ 

Adjourned, 

WM. PHILLIPS, Jr., 

Recording Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 



OF TBLE 

WESTERN LITERARY INSTITUTE 

AND 

COLLEGE OF PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS. 



The Convention of Teachers assembled in Cincinnati, deeply 
impressed with the import&nce of organizing their profession in 
the Valley of the Mississippi, by a permanent association, ia order 
to promote the sacred interests of Education so far as may be con- 
£ded to their care, by collecting the distant members, advancing 
their mutual improvement, and elevating the profession to its just, 
intellectual, and moral -influence on the community, do hereby 
resolve ourselves into a permanent body, to %e governed by the 
following Constitution : . 

Article I. 

1. This association shall be known by the name of "The Wes^ 
.TBHN Literary Institute and College op Professional 
Teachers." 

2. Its object shall be to promote, by every laudable means, the 
diffusion of knowledge in regard to Education, and especially by 
aiming at the elevation of the character of Teachers who shall 
have adopted instruction as their regular profession. 

Article II. 

l.This association shall be composed of such Teachers of good 
literary and moral character, and delegates from such societies, for 
the promotion of education as are now, and may hereafter be 
formed, and other persons who are actively engaged in promoting 
the cause of education, as may sign this Constitution, and pay to 
the Treasurer ajt the time, a fee of two dollars. 

2. Any gentleman eligible to m^tlbership, by paying at one 
time the sum of ten dollars, shall become a member for life, and 
he exempt from any further assessment 
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3. An annual assessment of one dollar raall be laid on each 
member (life-members excepted), an omission to pay which as- 
sessment for two years in succession^ shall be considered a for- 
feiture of membership. 

Article III. 

1. The officers of this Society shall be a President, one Vice- 
President, and five Directors for each State represented in this 
Institute, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a 
Librarian, and a Treasurer ; all of whom shall form the Board of 
Directory, to be elected at the annual meeting, and serve until 
their successors be chosen. 

2, The President shall preside at the meetings of the Society. 
In case of his absence, a Vice-President, or a President pro tem- 
pore, shall occupy the chair. 

, 3. The Recording Secretary shall give notice of all meetings, 
keep a regular record of their proceedings, and have charge of the 
archives of the Society. 

4. The Corresponding Secretary, subject to the Board of Direc- 
tory, shall be th.e organ of communication with other Societies 
and individuals. 

5. The Librarian shall have charge of the Library. 

6. The Treasurer shall collect and receive all moneys due the 
Society, and pay them out at the order of the Directors ; he shall 
keep a true account^of all the receipts and *disbursements,^nd make 
a report annually thereof, and oftener if required by the Directory. 

7. The Board of Directors shall have the general management 
^nd supervision of the Society — with authority to devise and carry 
into effect such measures as will best advance its interests. They 
flhall appoint competent persons to deliver the annual addresses 
and lectures, and recommend to the Society suitable persons to 
serve on standing committees. It shall be their duty to see that 

S roper notice be given of the annual meeting, by the Recording 
ecretary, at least three months previous to the time of convening. 
They shall procure the annual addresses and lectures ; they shall 
have the privilege of examining the reports of standing commit- 
tees, and other communications to the College, and to publish such 
parts of all these documents as may in their opinion advance the 
£ause of. Education. They shall elect, an Editor of their Journal ; 
they shall appoint their own Chairman and Recorder, and annually 
exhibit their proceedings, and report thereon. They shall have 
power to appoint from their own number, ^ local standing Execu- 
tive Committee, with full power during their recess, to discharge 
all the duties of the Boards and to fill all vacancies that may occur 
in their own body, during the year ; of which committee, the two 
Secretaries shall always be members. 

8. Each section of the Directory with its Vice-President, in the 
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States represented in tibi? Inititution, shall have power to admit 
associates of this body, and shall be charged with the interests of 
Education withiir their State, responsible to the general Institute 
for their proceedings, which they shall report to, at the annual 
meeting of this body ; they shall have power to establish their 
own by-laws^ not inconsistent with this Constitution. 

Article IV. 

1. The stated meetings of this Society shall be held annually 
on the first Monday in October, in such place as the majority of 
the Directors shall deterihine at the annual meeting. 

2. Special meetings may be convened by order of the Directory, 
having previously given two months notice. 

3. The Board of Directory shall hold their stated meetings 
during the sitting of the Institute; and shall have power to make 
rules for their' government. 

Article V. 

1. By-Laws, in accordance with the Constitution, may be made 
at any meeting. 

2. No alteration or amendment to this Constitution shall be 
made, unless recommended by the Board of Directory, and agreed 
to by a majority of the members present at an annual meeting. 
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NAMES OF MEMBERS, 



ELIJAH SLACK, 
JOHN W. PICKET, 
NATHANIEL HOLLEYr 
JOHN L. TALBOTT, 
M. A. H. NILES, 
JOHN KASTERBROOK, 
O. L. LEONARD, 
MILO G. WILLIAMS, 
ALBERT PICKET, Sen. 
EDWARD DOLPH, 
THOS. MAYLIN, 
CYRUS DAVENPORT. 
THOS. J. MATTHEWS, 
JO»N W. HOPKINS, 
GEO. H. MATTHEWS, 
WM. NIXON/ 

A. N. BOALSE, 
DANIEL DRAKE, 
F. ECKSTEIN. 
WM. H. McGUFFEY, 
FREEMAN G. CAREY, 
JACOB B. WYMAN, 
ISAAC VAIJ EATON, 
DAVID L. TALBOlTT, 
DARIUS DAVFJVPORT. 
EDWARD BEECHER, 
J. M. STURTEVANT, 

E. T. STURTEVANT. 
JOSEPH BUCHANAN,* 

B. O. PEERS, 

SAM'L V. MARSHALL, 
JOS. HERRON, 
JNO. MATTHEWS, 
JNb. C. YOUNG, 
JNO. WINTER, 

C. E. STOWE. 

J. N. FARNAHAN, 
LYMAN BEECHER, 
C. WILDER, 
MILO P. JEWETT, 
J. RAY. 

C. P. BARNES,* 
P. S. FALL.* 
ARTHUR WHITESIDE, 
M. BUTLER, 

F. E. GODPARD, 
H. BASCOM, 

R. T. DAVIDSON, 
THOS. J. BIGGS, 
GEO. MOORE, 
JNO. H. HARNEY. 
JOHN HILTON, 
GEO. McELROY. 
WM. HORRELL, 



THEO. S. PARVIN, 
JOHN L. SCOTT, 
J. DIALL, 
SAMUEL LEWIS, 
JAMES BROWN, 

B. P. AYDELOTT, 
J. W. SCOTT, 

GEO. r:. hand, 

A. CAMPBELL.* 
H. A. GRISWOLD^ 
WM. TWINING. 
SILAS SMITH,* 
OLIVER WICSON, 
WM. PHILLIPS, Jr. 
DAVID HAND. Jr. 
HERMAN NORTON, 

C. RICHARDSON.* 

A. H. McGUFFEY, 
JOHN KENDRICK. 
HENRY McGUFFEY. 
JACOB W. RAND 
WM. W. RICHESON. 
GEO. WELLER, 
LYMAN D. HARDING. 

E. E. BARNEY, 
J. L, HOLMAN, 
J- W. JOHNSON. 
A SERVIS, 
BENJ. EMMONS, 
EDWARD VARIAN, 
JOHN T. BROOKE, 
T.* O. PRESCOTT, 
GEO. GRAHAM, Jr. 
R. C. CARTER, 

M. R. DEMING, 
JAS. G. EVANS, 
CARLOS C. CADWELL, 
JACOB S. DAVIS, 
S. OSGOOD, 
ISAAC NEL§ON, 
JOSHUA L. WILSON, 
S. W. JOHNSON, 

F. E. WHITE, 
JOHN O. KANE, 
W. M. BROWN, 

D. S. BURNET, 
RUFUS NUTTING, 
JOHN B. PURCELL. 

B. J. HAIGHT, 

H. W. BEECHER. 
W. B. WOODRUFF, 
S. H. MONTGOMERY, 
H. L. ROSS, 
JOHN BOGGS, 
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CYPRIAN GRIDLET, 
JAS. £. CHESTRUNE, ♦ 
N. A. SCHILLINGER, 
S. N. MANNINGf 
J. W. GULICK. 
P.RIZER, 
ISAAC McCOY. 
E. N. ELLIOTT. 
W. A. SCOTT, 
X M. STEVENSON, 
JAMES R. MERSHON. 
BENJAMIN HUNTOON, 
CHAS. L. TELFORD, 
T. WALKER, 
JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 
JAMES BIRNEY, 
JOHN GODDARD, 
GEO. BEECHER, 
AUG. CHESTER. 
JAMES WILSON. Sen. 
M. L. BROOKS. 
JAMES FISHBACK. 
JOSEPH TOY. 
JAMES R. ALLBACH, 

A. W. GRAY. 

E. W. CHESTER. 
JOHN p. PIFJICE, 
J. STEVENS, 
L. BLISS, Jr: 
O. CHESTER, 
JAS. T. BLISS, 
GEO. CAMPBELL, 
HENRY NEILL, . 

B. F. HALL. 

T. W. W^fCOURCEY, 
JOHN A.^PaRVIN, 
WALTfiR SCOTT, 
T. A. MILLS, 

C. L. BARTLETT, 
C. FISHBACK. Jr. 

J. L. VAN DOREN, . 
ALEXANDER KINMONT.f 
JOHN EBERLE.t 



BENJAMIN BOYD. 
E. HYDE, 
JOS. CHESTER. 
CHAS^ BEECHER. 
JOSIAH ARNOLD, 
t). M. GAZLEY. 
J. B. WALKER. 
H. B. TODD. 
J. C. F. SALOMON, 
T. T. LOOM IS. 
CHARLES L'H. VANCE, 
WM. M. BRITTON. 
N. W. DEWEY. 
SAUVEUR F. BONFILS. 
J. H.MATTISON. 
GEO. GUILFORD. 
JAMES B. WILSON, 
A.M.JOHNSTON. 
JAMES CALHOUN.* 
JAS.CH ALLEN. 

D. C. CASSAT. 
IRA CARPENTER, 
CHARLES BARINETTI, 
W. GREENE, 

JOHN A. GURLEY. 

E. SINGER. 

W. R. WHITMORE, 
S. A. HOPKINS, 
E. D. MANSFEILD. 
ANDREW WYLIE. 
L. L. HAMLINE. 
TIMOTHY ALDEN. 
RICflARD MORECRAFT, 
CYRUS CROPPER, 
ROBERT WAY. 
ALBAN G. SMITH, 
A. W. BLINN. 
H^H. YOUNG. 
A«DlfeW HARVIE. 

ASA mmN. 

JOS- S. TMLINSON, 
JOftN T. -TKESSLEY, 
L. H. VAN' DOREN,. 



% Life Members. 

t Deceased 1838.. '^ 

It ia with the most painfiil regret that we notice the decease of Jfr. Kinmont, which occurred in 
Septeihber l88(. . ' , ,* Jv 

In his removal the College of Teachers have been deprived of i master spirit, and th6 cause of 
Education of a most efficient and enlightened advocate. But wfa31e we deplore the early termi- 
nation of his earthly labors, we rtjoice to state that he left, among other memorials of his extraor* 
dinary genius and attainments, the manuscript of a course of lectures on the Phyncal^ JbUeUecttuU, 
tmd Jwdl M&torff of Man, which are now in a course of publication. 

These lectures were delivered before a highlv respectable audience during the last winter, and 
excited so great an interest that thev requettea of Mr. K. a copy for publicaiion at their ezp«nse, 
which, it is a no lees reobarkable than gratifying circumstance, he lived just long enough to pre- 
pare. They evince much learning and deep research, and are fraught with the characterntte 
boldness and originality of the author. From the high encomiums we have heard upon them, we 
heeiute not to commend the work to the attention of the public, as a production of sterling merit. 

'I he work will comprise one octavo volume, of superior material and workmanship. Trice two 
dollars, In boards. . Qrden addressed, post paid, to Albert Picket, Sen., Cincinnati, will receive 
atientfam. 
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1. At 9 o'clock, A. M. and 2 o'clock, P. M., the President, a 
Vice-President, or a Chairman pro tern, shall call the house to 
order. 

2. All meetings of the College shall be opened with prayer. 

3. All regular lectures shall be delivered at 11 o'clock, A. M. 
and 7 P. M. ; but a report n. ay be substituted for a lecture in case 
of deficiency, by a resolution of the house. 

4. All Committees appointed by the College shall have prece- 
dency, in point of time, over those not so appointed at the pre- 
vious annual meeting. 

5. In discussion before the College, all remarks shall be strictly 
pertinent to the question^ and shall not' involve any point of sec- 
tarian controversy. 

6. All resolutions except that of adjournment, sh#ll be presented 
in writing, " ^ - 

7. No person shall. speali^ more than once upon the same subject 
on the same day until an opportunity shall have been extended to 
all other menibers tfesiroua of speaking — nor longer than fifteen 
minutes without permission of the Chair. ^ 

8. Delegates from literary institutions shall be entitled to seats 
as members of the- Convention,- for the time being, on presenting 
their credentials^ 

9. No person not'|^piember, shall present or second any resolu- 
tion or vote on any question before the College — nor be permitted 
to take part in the deliberations without permission of the house. 

10. The ^Executive Committee shall appoint annually on the 
first day of the session, a Committee of Bills and Overtures, con- 
aiflting of three members, to inspect all papers submitted for the 
action of the College. 

11-. When any resolution or question for discussion shall be in- 
troduced, supposed to contravene the objects oi the College, such 
resolution oi* question shall, on motion, be referred without dis' 
cussion, to the Committee on Bills and Overtures. 

12. The President and Recording Secretary shall notify each 
Vice-President of his election, and also furnish him the names of 
the other members composing the Directory of his State. 
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PART II. 
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OPENING ADDRESS, 

BY AI<B£RT PICKET, SEN. 



The brief remarks which we shall make, are intended to be 
general and introductory^ rather than directed to the examination 
and illustration of any particular subject Most of the sentiments 
will undoCibtedly form subjects of especial attention^ and receive 
from able minds, present on the occasion, ample development. 

The Eighth Annual Convention of tfai^ College of Teachers 
meet under happy auspices. The past year, in the field of Edu- 
cation, has been one of joy to all interested in the welfare of the 
human family, inasmuch as the right spirit on this subject is awak- 
ing in all pslrts of our country. Legislative enactments and the 
demand for good schools and Colleges attest, that the people begin 
to see the immense power exerted by education over their moral, 
intellectual and physical condition, and find in it, when properly 
conducted, the surest guarantee against individual vices and politi- 
cal corruption. The present condition of things ; — the state of 
the moral and intellectual elements about us-^has induced atten- 
tion to this subject ; and we trust that this College has not been 
wanting in its endeavors and action to aid the momentous cause* 
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Among the marked signs of the times, none in our apprehen- 
sion, is more significant, than the evident one, that, at no period of 
human existence known, have correct education and science been 
objects of so prominent attention as at present We do not mean 
in relation to College halls, or the education of the richer classes of 
society only, but to the education of the whole people. For the 
higher branches of knowledge, the founders of endowed Colleges 
have made ample provision ; but what is termed popular educa- 
tion ; — the education of the whole people, — is an idea of modem 
times ; the offspring of republican institutions ; — we believe we 
might say, originating with the people of the tJnited States, and 
forced upon them by the circumstances of their condition — the 
peculiar forms of their State and National Constitutions. And 
such too has been the influence of this nation ; so powerful is the 
truth of this sentiment, that the thrones of a thousand years stand- 
ing in the old world, are beginning to look for support in the 
afiiections and minds of their subjects, rather than in mercenary 
legions and ramparts of steel. May the God of Hosts speed the 
work, till arbitrary rulers are prostrate, and armies no longer 'of 
avail, and learning and science and the pure principles of the 
Christian religion stand out upon every nation in unsurpassable 
glory. 

We have said that the people of the United States are begin- 
ning to act under the conviction, that their solid interests depend 
upon the character and extent of education among them. It is 
conceded on all sides, at least among us, that equal laws, free in- 
stitutions and civil and relieious liberty, cannot co-exist in sim- 
plicity and purity, where ignorance, and superstition, and too 
often, its consequence, vice, have taken deep root No instance 
is on record, in the annals of ancient or modern times, of a peopl^ 
free, powerful and prosperous, that were unenlightened. The 
liberty and greatness of a people lie in the freedom and greatnesi 
of their minds, and while these are uncorrupted, no calamity can 
depress, no power subdue them ; — they may for a short time be 
stricken down by superior physical force, but the nobility of the 
soul uncrushed, will rise again with unbroken energy. 

But where and how are these moral elements to be obtained ? 
Must they not come from the literary institutions of our country ; 
from the parents and guardians of the young ; from broad, liberal 
and solid knowledge, flowing from the former ; and all the virtues, 
— integrity of purpose,. lofty independence of character, dignity of 
conduct, patriotic. feelings manly sentiment, respect for things ex- 
cellent and honorable, fully and efficiently stamped upon youth,—.- 
from both. 

With the patriot statesman and law-maker we would argue thu9 
upon this subject — ^No government can be permanent ; none flour- 
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ishing without the action of both knowledge «Dd virtue on the mass 
of the people. "If they are unenlightened, in the language of 
Lord Brougham, "they are the prfty of every quack, every impos- 
tor, every bawler about liberty, and every agitator who may prac- 
tice the trade in the country. If they do not read ; if they do 
nqt lelhi ; if they do not- qualify themselves to form opinions for 
thcunselves, other men will form opinions for them, not according 
to the truth and interest of the people, but according to their own 
individual and selfish interest, which may and most probably will 
be contriary to that of the people at large. The best security for 
a government like ours, and generally for the public 'peace and 
morals is, that the whole comniunity should be well informed upon 
its political and other inlerfests.^' But this implies a great deal, not 
only wh^t is commonly, called education, but also discipline of 
mind, and correct thought, among a people. Now, these cannot 
exist, unless the mind receive propef instruction in its earlier 
years, and above all be taught to exercise independently its own 
powers; and this we say must hot be the case with a few, but 
with the gfeat mass ; for, if the few be well educated, there will 
be created ap aristocracy of intellectual power, which, if so dis- 
posed, will lead the other, portion in whatever direction it may 
wishl True lovers of their country are opposed to a condition of 
mind, fitted to harness upon it, the burden of excessive power. . It 
behooves the patriot-statesman and every friend to rational liberty, 
to labor long and' faithfully in this cause^ each according to the 
measure of* ability given him. The noble sentiment of Cicero 
should be that of every American citizen. " Our country," says 
he, " has not gi^en us birth, or educated us4inder her law, as if she 
expected no aid from each or any of us ; or, that, seeking to ad- 
minister to our convenience' only, ghe mi^ht aflTord a safe retreat 
for the indulgence of out* ease; or a peaceful asylum for our indo- 
lence ; but that she might hold in pledge the varied ;and mos^ ex- 
alted powers of our mind, our genius and our judgments for her 
own benfit ; and (hat she might leave for pur private use, such 
portions only, as might be spared for that purpose." 

With the parent we would argue, that the inculcation of moral 
and religious sentiments, is the first rational object of Education. 
Commence life with the lesson that in all situations' and circum- 
stances, rectitude of conduct, whether the event, with respect to 
externals, be fortunate or unfortunate, is the only infallible sourde 
of human happiness. 

With teachers, we would argue the exalted station which they 
occupy ; the lofty purposes of their profession ; the high energies 
of mind and character necessary for the office ; the field they have 
before them for the display of the noblest vfrtues of human na- 
ture ; their position as sentinels over the intellectual and moral 
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treasures of the land.; the purifying influence which they send 
abroad, and the poi^r they may exert in elevating and perpetua- 
ting the best condition of their country, through the channel of 
its young citizens.* This is the region of true fame, — the fame 
of doing good. It was here that those venerable men, Socratei 
and Plato and Thales and otliers, reaped their imperishable honors'; 
and it was here' they found the sphere in which they might act 
with effect by wise counsels and moral impressions. It was too, 
in the private schools of these sages, that th^ir renowned men 
were created ; whose glory still shines with undiminished -bright- 
ness, and who may be considered as illustrious examples of, private 
teachers, relying upon the energies of their own minds and the 
value of their labors, to support ^e chBraftter of their institutions. 
The reform of national morals offers a noble field for the labors 
of the Teacher. It is observed of Fellemburgh, that his last hope 
for the liberty of Switzerland, was in the reformation of her 
schools. He had laid aside the sword as powerless in elevating 
mankind and saving his country. He had retired from official 
state duties, because he found intrigue and chichanery ai> overmatch 
for sound sense and correct taste, while the mass of mei^are 
unenlightened. He found that mere legislative enactments were 

^ « ThjB distinguisfaed philosopher and statesman, De Witt Clinton, said: " The sittaa- 
tioa of a teachar, in its influence on the character and destinies of the rising, and all 
future generations, has aeitber been fully understood nor duly estimated." 

We nave, in the United States, not less than 95,000 Common School teachers, who 
are dailr educating 4,000.000 of children — each ooe of whom is to-be i CittMen King^. 

Who has measured the influence of these teachers? Whatever their learning; and 
character may be, they wiU impress their likeness upon ^e children. He is the 
model, the criterion of the yVnng minds, who imitate the teacher^s gait, looks, speech 
and manners. While impressions are readily made they sympathize with his fcelinga, 
and adopt his opinions. The Common School teachers give this nation its character 
and education. , 

Much is said of the influence of the Press, of the Clergy, and of party spirit; bat 
the influence of teachers is stronger and more lasting than all. 

But who is wattbing this influence? Who measures^it? Who is striving to make 
it higher and holier? -- • 

It IS controlling more mind than the pr6ss and the pulpit — shaping the destinies df 
this republic every moment; and yet, what is either learning, or religion, or legislation, 
doing to enlighten or purify it? 

Said M. De Fellemberg, while pointing to three hundred young men under his in- 
struction: ** These teachers are the great engine to rec^enerate Switzerland." 

As teachers have the groWing minds and hopes of the nation in their hands, they are 
the depositaries and trustees of its prosperltv and happiness. The school master 
either mends what nothing can mar, or mars what nothing can mend. 

There is a kind of ink, which, when put on paper, is, at first, scarcely discernible; 
but in a short time it g^rows darker, and finally becomes so black and permanent, that 
you may bum the paper on coals of fire, and the writing will be seen in the Qinders. 
Such is the influence of the teacher. It may be imperceptible at first; but it lasts be- 
yond the rrave. 

What skilful and holy men should thev be whose fearful office it is to watch and 
tune the pnlses-and vibrations of the soul! What a master should he be who is to 
sweep the narp, the tones of which are to remain in the strings jTor ever! 

Teachers shopld be educated — their profession should be as distinct and learned as 
the profession of Law, Physic, or Divinity, and as liberally paid and honored. He n^ho 
educates men, and gives them character, fills a profession the most difficult and the 
most responsible. — (Educator.) 
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ineffectual, and that before any great and beneficial revolution in 
the condition of his country could be effected^ a taste for educa* 
tion must be created ; that it must begin in early life^and be guided 
by skilful hands, who, while imparting knowledge to the young, 
would imbue them . with the love of all the sterner virtues, and 
with tli6 spirit of manly and rational independence. 

Fellem burgh has only echoed the sentiments of the philosophers 
and statesmen of former times. It was the Teachers of old Greece 
an'd Rome, that kept alive the love of freedom in those countries, 
and made their glory undying. What nobler field do men wish 
who seek true fame, than that of the eminent Teacher ? What 
class of men has greater power of purifying the morals of a peo- 
ple, by opposing at the fountain head, their vices and corruptions? 

But it is not any and every kind of education that can make 
man a wise, moral and patriotic being. It is not true, because a 
school or college is near every manfs door, that the right kind of 
education enters every man's door. Besides school-houses and 
'colleges, other things ai*e necessary to this end. There is the right 
kind of domestic education, in which fathers and mothers have so 
ample a' share ; there is the kind of intellectual instruction ; there 
is the kind of teachers who are employed ; there is something su- 
perior to them all,— true religion ; — all these, enter to form educa- 
tion, and it can never be substantially good, unless the whole of 
these are combined i-n their operation. Another may be added as 
a corollary, that the minds of all should be taught .to rely on their 
own powers and resources, and not to be the mere passive recipients 
of others* thoughts i they should have created within them, the 
power of working themselves into the beautiful, or the massy 
structure, which, while it delights, shall be useful 'and abiding. 
This would be education, and very.difierent too, from what is gen- 
erally thought such at the present day. This would be what 
Seneca says it is, ^Hhat which forms and fashions the soul, which 
gives to life its disposition and order, which points out what it is 
our duty to do ; what it is our duty to omit It sits at the helm, 
and in a sea of peril directs the course of those who are wander- 
ing through the waves.^^ 

That Education in this country is not of the right kind seems 
to follow from its inefii'cient influence oven its moral and intellec- 
tual condition. If it were, why this simultaneous move through- 
out the land to place it on a diflferent basis from what it is ? Why 
so much written and publbhed ? Why so much legislative ac- 
tion ? There appears to be some great defect, manifested in its 
results ; and whatever of sound philosophy may lie at the bottom 
of the whole system, it does not appear to have exerted strength 
enough to have created a manly literature, or rooted out the han- 
kering of the human heart after the pomp of fashion and folly, 
and the parade of wealth. 
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However desirabk^ reform in matters of education may be, it 
should be remembered, that it is a peculiar trait in the hupfian mind 
to leap from one extreme to another ; and that people in their new 
zeal after perfection, may transcend the bounds, marked out by 
experience and prudence. There may be ardor without know- 
ledge $ action without deliberation. To us, it appears, that symp- 
toms of this are already visible. One proposes to abandon the 
old mode, as it is called,- to make way for a new ; to knock down 
all the landmarks of time and wisdom, to erect them afresh ; ano- 
ther, that Colleges and the higher order of schools are unneces- 
sary, nay dangerous, because, in them, an aristocratic spirit is 
cherished ; a third, that the physical and mathematical sciences re- 
ceive too much attention, as one may live a»life without havipg use 
for their application ; a fourth, that the Latin and Greek languas^ 
are useless, and that the modern tongues ought to take tlieir place ; 
a fifth, that every study should be of a utilitarian character ; a 
sixth, that no kind of education is useful, except the specific kind 
that teaches a man to make dollars and cents, and hoard them for * 
his own gratification ; and finally, there comes one who declares 
himself the devoted servant of the people, and argues, thai youth 
spend too much time in schools and College halls, and that by the 
new plan, every .thing in knowledge and morals may be obtained 
without study or labor by scholars, and the whole of them too, in 
a few months. 

Now we view all these positions as wholly erroneous. £rrors 
there are in education and gross ones too ; but, they cannot be 
amended by a suddien prostration of the whole existing fabric. 
Reform must bq gradual, and it must be carried on by those Who 
are adequate to manage the prejudices of the human mind, and as 
one is rooted out, to supply its place by truth. The dreams of 
well-meaning men, or of those who see but one half of the oper- 
ations of mind, often pass into rapid forgetfulness, but there are 
educational schemes, now afloat, that are dangerous to the sound 
intellectual and moral condition of the community, because their 
fallacy is not perceived, and those who do not see it, "lay the flat- 
tering unction to their souls," because it falls in with their hopes 
and wishes. 

Among the evils in education to be reformed, we know of none 
more serious and more diflicult .to reach, than those which relate 
to the existing modes of domestic and academic discipline ; the 
early age at which scholastic learning closes ; the prevalent dispo- 
sition to superficial acquirements, and the bringing into service a 
body of independent, literary, and scientific Teachers. The re- 
form in all these matters rests mainly with the people. When 
they learn what the human mind may be made by proper cultiva- 
tion ; when they l6arn that it ought not be trusted with every 
jack of all trades ; when they can appreciate philosophic instruc- 
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tersy and find out that they stand at the very springs and fountains 
of civil liberty, to poison or purify its waters, and hold in their 
hands the hopes of the present, and strength of the coming gener- 
ation, we may then look for a change which will be equal to the 
expectation of the patriot, the christian and the philosopher. 

In the mean time, whatever can be done by individuals and 
bodies of men to this end^ should be done cheerfully and with 
judgment Teachers of the right kind can effect much from their 
very position. Every one of these errors may be reached through 
their means, with more or less effect, and none of them more than 
the disposition to superficial education. The last fact which is the 
theme of discourse among those who see the necessary results, is 
an alarming one to the interests of sound literature. It is a heavy 
drawback upon those who engage in the profession of law, theolo- 
gy or metlicine, independently of the difficulties it throws in the 
way of able Tes^shers. While this disposition exists among the 
people, professors and teachers are, contrary to their judgment, 
often compelled to adapt themselves to the wants of those who 
visit their institutions for the purpose of procuring the means in the 
form of a name^ of getting a subsistence, but who have never 
perplexed themselves with the learning which is obtained only by 
a rational and deep study of the sciences. The learned and good 
men of Germany complain that the practical runs away with the 
theoretical ; that tho^ youth among them, like these in our own 
country, are too eager to be making something in the form of 
money, and thus preventing that solid basis of sound literature 
which alone can acquire a high professional reputation. Still we 
fear that what Professor Hofacker looked upon as flimsy prepara- 
tion for a legal profession, would be considered among us. high at- 
tainment 

That kind of literary acquisition which only teaches pecuniary 
gain, cannot be suitable for republican governments. It cannot be 
called intelligence ; it is not vii'tue ; it cannot be a safeguard against 
political knavery ; but, it can foster a love of wealth, the fore- 
runner of effeminacy. and corruption ; it can eradicate the love of 
every thing that is excellent and noble ; and it can pave the way 
for that general decadence of* manners and principles, which sell 
themselves to the highest bidder who would exchange the liberties 
of his country for a crown. 

Seeing the defects before us, it behooves all to be up and doing. 
It is the duty of every man and every lover of his country to ex- 
ert himself in order to the introduction of that kind of education 
which, while it purifies the affections, exalts and enlarges the un- 
derstanding. This is no easy task. A thousand prejudices are 
to be overcome ; a thousand errors are to be rooted out Though 
much has been done within a few years, more remains to be done. 
The cause of education is the cause of human nature. Teachers 
6 
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stand 88 sentinels. As such we are embarked in one great interest* 
We need wisdom, prudence and foresight in our councils ; unwa- 
vering firmness in our course, and union among ourselves, in order 
to accomplish with success what belongs to our duties, as teachers, 
citizens and christians. 

In closing these general remarks, I have called to mind, while 
lookine around this respectable audience, and on my assembled 
fellow-laboi'ers in the great cause of Education, that one of our 
most active members is not here. Since our last meeting, my. la- 
mented friend, Alexandeb Kinmont, has been called by the 
Great Disposer of events to another world. As a scholar ami a 
man, his is no common loss. Educated in the best schools of Scot- 
land — his native land ; — gifted with a mind of high order ; with 
the imagination of a true poet, and a judgment clear and strong ; 
imbued deeply with the philosphy of Plato, and versed in the 
truths of a pure morality, he poured out in debate or in conversa- 
tion, his thoughts, bold, energetic and original. He transferred the 
enthusiasm of his nature to the study of the languages of Greece 
and Rome, and combined with his great intellectual powers, he 
became the eminent linguist, and expounder of their poetry, their 
philosophy and their eloquence. 

As a teacher he was equalled by few. If he pursued knowledge 
for its own sake, he was not less anxious to impart it to his pupili^ 
and his highest ambition was to see their progress, and watch their 
expanding minds. True to his trust, his aim was to intmire thera 
with a love of every thing excellent and honorable^ Whatever 
may have been the peculiarities of his character, he never failed to 
produce in the bosoms of those who were long enough under bis. 
care, the same high sentiments of honor, justice and benevolence 
which inspired his own. 

As a man we find him on all occasions, the stern lover of virtue. 
His nature seemed fixed in principle, and inflexibly bent upon 
truth. He held all knowledge separated from integrity as cunning, 
not wisdom. Equally removed from the extremes of servility 
and pride, he marked by the tenor of his life, the liberality and in- 
dependence of a man. 

As a man, a scholar, and a teacher, society has sustained, in his 
death, a severe loss. As a man, they who knew him best, admired 
him most ; as a scholar, literature and science have lost a devoted 
disciple ; as a teacher, his loss cannot be easily supplied. 

Such was Alexandeb Kinmont. Cut off in the height of his 
usefulness, we as Teachers have the consolation to know, that he 
was an ornament to his profession ; and has left a name and ex- 
ample worthy of remembrance. He is now removed to another 
region, where neither rivalry, nor envy, nor praise can reach him, 
and we bow in humble submission to the dispensations of that 
wise Being who doeth all things in his own proper time. 
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This College has repeatedly declared, that the Bihle is the book 
of all others best calculated, when properly used, to develop and 
exercise the intellectual and moral powers of the young. In this 
decision we are sustained by the unanimous voice of the most 
'scientific teachers in those countries where education has been 
most successfully reduced to a science. 

knowing that God possesses every intellectual and moral ex- 
cellence in iiie highest perfection, we should naturally infer that 
if he were to make a revelation of himself to his creatures, it 
would be one calculated to produce and cherish these excellences 
in them. All ex{>erience shows that the Bible is a revelation of 
this character, that it does exert an influence such as we should 
suppose might proceed from an intelligent and benevolent Deity. 
As God always works by me^s, our present enquiry is what are 
the means by which this influence is exerted ? 

In other words — 

I. What are the characteristic peculiarities of the Bible, which 
give it its enlightening and elevating influence over the mass of 
mankind? 

1st The history contained in the Bible is peculiarly calculated 
to enlarge the mind and elevate its views. 

All raithful and well written history is calculated to produce 
this effect, but the Bible history possesses many properties peculiar 
to itself. Other histories inform us of the rise and progress of 
particular empires and cities, the Bible history opens to us that of 
the world itsdf, and the story of the several families by ^Vd^V^^ 
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empires and cities were founded ; other histories relate to us the 
scenes in which masses of men have acted, and from effects en- 
deavor to conjecture the causes which have produced them ; but 
the Bible history discloses the hand of a superintending Provi- 
dence, and before the events take place, lays open to us the causes 
themselves as seen by Him who knoweth the end from the begin- 
ning, and calleth the things that are not as though tliey were. 

Other history when it records the sorrows of oppressed virtue 
and the triumphs of successful vice, when it tells us of innocent 
nations crushed by the hand of ruthless tyranny, of the patriot 
and benefactor misunderstood and persecuted even unto death, and 
the heartless demagogue trusted, applauded, loaded with wealth 
and honor, till he obtains power to trample on those by whose aid 
he has ascended, can only lament the evils which it can neither ex- 
plain nor obviate, but the Bible history opens to us the bosom of 
God, deducing order from confusion, light from dar)cness, good 
from evil. All the intellectual and moral advantages which can 
be derived from the best of human history, is conferred by the 
Bible history to a much greater extent and in a far higher degree 
of perfection. 

2. The biography of the Bible is peculiarly calculated to 
sharpen common sense, and improve the affections. 

It does not exhibit men merely on the ^tage of public life and 
acting the part assumed for the occasion, but it takes them, just as 
they are in themselves, and develops, those traits that come directly 
home to the business and bosom of all mankind. It is not the 
biography of the outer man in his robes of ceremony, and shown 
off by the false lights of a deceptive world, but it is the biography 
of the inner man, disclosing his real .character and his most secret 
motives, as estimated by the standard of unchanging light and 
eternal truth — it is the biography of the heart in the light of God^s 
countenance. Its point of view is domestic and individual, its 
mode of representation simple and truth telling. Here are no 
palliations of crime from personal favor, no exaggeration of defect 
from personal hate, no concealment and no distortion of facts to 
favor a prejudice, but every thing is written down just as it oc- 
curred, and the record is the portrait of the transaction. 

Reading human biography, generally, is like meeting men ia 
company, where each one makes an effort to appear to the best ad- 
vantage possible, or like seeing them in the public thoroughfare 
among strangers or enemies, where their actions and words, and 
very looks are liable to misrepresentation and suspicion ; but read- 
ing the Bible biography is like seeing the man in his own home 
and associating with him in his daily business, where the mouth 
expresses the meaning of the heart, and the actions take the exact 
^<^hape which the affections give them, unmodified by adventitious 
iixfluences. He who studies the biography of the Bible, therefore, 
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becomes acquainted with men as they really are, sees human na- 
ture as it actually exists, and ascertains to a certainty the conse- 
quences whixjh must result from different combinations of moral 
traits and from various modes of action. 

The simple herdsman's life of the patriarchs, wandering from 
mountain to plain, and from wood to spring, in the luxuriant val- 
leys of the Euphrates and the Jordan — the busy legislation and 
the energetic national development of Moses and his associates^ 
the hardy warriors of the period of the Judges, the stately cour- 
tiers of the monarchy, the faithful prophets and the flattering 
hypocrites of the degenerate days of the captivity, the little band 
of reformers amid the gigantic corruptions of the Roman Empire, 
are all portrayed, with the same simple, unpretending fidelity; 
and though the strokes are often nothing more than the mere out- 
lines of the profile, without coloring or finish, yet every feature is 
so distinctive, so characteristic, so true to nature, that the contem- 
plation of it adds a new and complete idea to our previous stock 
of knowledge. 

Hence it is that so many preachers, who have had no advan- 
tages of early education, but are diligent students of the Bible, 
become so distiirguished for their sagacity, their knowledge of 
mankind, and their power of wielding mind by the force of argu- 
ment, and it is an early familiarity with the Bible, combined with 
habits of acute observation, that has r^iised up from the ordinary 
walks of life, sa many eminent statesmen in our own country, an 
illustrious class of vyhom Roger Shernian and Benjamin Franklin 
may be considered fit representatives. 

3. The views which the Bible give of the human mind and 
human duty, or what may appropriately be called the intellectual 
and moral philosophy of the Bible, are in the highest degree 
favorable to intellectual and moral inriprovement 

No one can doubt that our power of improvement must be very 
much affected by the accuracy of our knowledge respecting our 
capacities and susceptibilities. He who knows what his mind is 
capable of and what his heart <lemands, can take a giuch shorter 
and surer way to the attainment of excellence, than he who starts 
in ignorance and runs at random. The requisite knowledge is all 
contained in the Bible, in the form most convenient for general 
acquisition and best adapted to general use. 

It is true there are no metaphysical definitions and no formal 
classification of the powers of the mind, nor any artificially ar- 
ranged system of ethics. 

But the Bible was dictated by Him who knew what was in 
man, and Hiin who created the soul and gave it all the powers 
which it possesses: (Ps. 94: 9 — 10) and He that planted the 
ear J shall He not hear ? He that formed the eye, sluzll He not 
see? He that teacheth man knowledge^ shall not He know ? 
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These subjects are treated in a manner entirely practical, and 
the statements are made in the form of aphorisms, mazims, 
proyerbs, parables, and direct appeals to consciousness. Instead 
of saying that man has all the moral powers of a free agenif 
and is therefore bound to obey Godj it exclaims (Ezek. 18 : 30, 
31, 32). I will judge you every one according to his ways, saith 
the Lord God. Repent and turn yourselves from all your trans- 
gressions ; so iniquity shall not be your ruin. Cast away from you 
all your transgressions whereby ye have transgressed ; and make 
you a new heart and a new spirit, for why will ye die. For I have 
no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God, 
wherefore turn yourselves and live ye. 

Instead of saying that man is a created being and consequently 
limited and dependent on his Creator, it asks ; (Rom. 9 : 20 — ^21) 
Shall the thing formed say to Him that formed it, why hast thoa 
made me thus ? Hath not the potter j>ower over the clay, of the 
same lump, to make one vessel unto honor and another unto dis- 
honor ? 

Instead of affirming that man has conscience which when pro- 
. perly consulted will warn against evil and lead to good, it expos- 
tulates, (Luke 12 : 57). Why even of yourselves judge ye not 
what is right ? 

Instead of arguing, that whereas God forgives us great ofienoes 
aeainst Himself, we therefore ought to forgive the small offences 
of our brethren against us, it propounds the beautiful apologue 
(Matt 18: 21— -35) of the forgiving master and the unforgiving 
servant. 

Instead of stating, in the abstract form, that avarice is insatiably 
and therefore he who indulges it will be exposed to constant want 
and misery, it says (Prov, 30 : 15) Horse-leech hath itein 
daughters^ Givey Give. A pair of twin daughters, both of them 
having the same name, and that* name is Give. Always clamor^ 
ing, never satisfied. 

In this manner our intellectual and moral powers and the duties 
arising from them, our relations and duties to God, to each other, 
and to ourselves, are all brought clearly to view in the Bible. The 
method is so striking, so interesting, so impressive, and the system 
so pure, so elevated, and so complete, that no one can make it a 
study without adding largely to his stock of knowledge, and feel- 
ing the transcendent excellence of real goodness. 

4. The disclosures which the Bible makes respecting the condi- 
tion and destinies of the human race, are admirably fitted to settle 
and tranquilize the mind, and give it that self-possession so essen- 
tial to the highest improvement. 

The present condition of the human race is to the contemplative 
mind, without the light of revelation, inexplicable and distracting. - 
There is such a mixture of good and evil, such exaltation and swm 
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meanness, capacities so admirable directed to ends so base, so mag- 
nificent provision and so miserable performance, such sublime 
conceptions and great desires terminating in vanity and vexation 
of spirit, so much of the Deity and so much of the brute,. the 
feverish beginnings of an existence evidently of celestial origin 
and so soon choked by the damps of the grave, that the thoughtful 
man, without revelation, is driven either to hopeless melancholy 
and misanthropic feeling, or to the pleasures of sense, exclaim- 
ing. Let us eat and drink — -for to-morrow toe die. 

The most ingenious and beautiful theory to account for the pre- 
sent state of man, independentl^^o^ revelation, is probably that of 
Plato. He supposed that all the souls which exist or have existed 
in human ^^bodies, once dwelt in the spiritual world in the imme- 
diate presence of God, where they saw all things perfectly beauti- 
ful and good ; and that it is from their recollections of these per- 
fect ideas that give to the human mind, the scattered fragments of 
shining excellence which it still possesses, and the longing desires 
for something better which it still manifests ; while its present 
connection with the gross earth makes it brutal and sensual — and 
that the remedy lies in repressing the sensual and cherishing the 
faint reminiscences of otir former spiritual state, till they brighten 
again into beatific vision in the presence of God beyond the 
grave. But the pre-existence of the soul, utterly without con- 
sciousness of any such state, can never become an object of firm 
lielief — and to the remedy, how can man be just with God without 
a Redeemer, or repress the carnal and cherish the spiritual, with- 
out a Saviour, and a sanctifier? And what encouragement to 
strenuous and long continued efibrt without some surer foundation 
of hope than the mere conjecture of a poor fallible mortal like 
ourselves? 

But the Bible solves the mystery of our existence, brings life 
and immortality to light, and lays the foundation of a sure and 
certain hope.. The Bible speaks authoritatively, and maintains its 
claims by miracles, by prophecy, by the voice of God speaking 
audibly from heaven, and by the whole course of providence 
manifest on earth. • Here we are told that God created man up- 
right, breathed into him his own spirit, thus making him a living 
soul, and destined him to immortal life ; and this is the origin of 
all we see that is excellent and spiritually aspiring in man : that 
man being a free agent voluntarily fell from the state wherein he 
was created, debased and brutificd his soul by sensual indulgence, 
brought death into the world and all our woes, that <^ earth felt the 
wound, and Nature from her seat sighing through all her works 
gave signs of woe that all was lost ;'' iaind this is the origin of all 
we se^ in man that is degrading, and wretched, and deaUiIy : the 
Bible farther tells us that God so loved the world that he gave bis 
only begotten son that whosoever believeth in him m\^\.\wc^\. ^^e^- 
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ish but have everlasting life — ^that he is able to save unto the utter- 
most all that come unto God through him — that as sin had reigned 
unto death, even so should grace reign by righteousness uTito eter- 
nal life by Jesus Christ our Lord — that he is the great Saviour Tj 
who shall bring us back again to yet greater glory than was lost ^ 
by our first apostacy. Here the mind can rest and be satisfied, 
here it has encouragement for all its elfprts, food for its largest de- 
sires, and objects worthy of its highest aspirations. The teBdons 
that bind the heart to heaven and which were broken ofi* by vice, 
leaving the severed part to Ihrob like the divided nerves of an 
amputated limb, for something which it could not reach, are again 
united, and the aching wound is healed. 

The Bible afibrds us the further satisfaction of exhibiting God 
as arranging all the afiairs of this world with reference to the sal- 
vation of his chosen. By the light of prophecy, we see him de- 
termining, ages beforehand, the fate of mighty empires and haughty 
kings so as to secure the spiritual safety and highest moral im- 
provement of his elect ; and as wq witness the successive exact 
fulfilment of those predictions, they strengthen into absolute cer- 
tainty our convictions of the unalterable determination of Crod to 
accomplish fully his revealed purposes, and become a surer foun- 
dation of faith than even miracles themselves (2 Pet 1 : 16 — 19). 

5. The glimpses into the invisible world which the Bible afibrds 
us, greatly expand the mind and exalt the aims of the heart. 

You probably have seen how wonderfully the study of astrono- 
my, the disclosure of the numerous worlds of the planetary sys- 
tem, with their startling phenomena and amazing revolutions, 
expands and elevates the youthful mind. Much more is this effect 
produced by the transient and overwhelmingly glorious glimpses 
of the spiritual world which we occasionally catch, while passing 
along the lattice-work of biblical representation and imagery. 
The first chapter of Ezekiel, the sixth of Isaiah, the book of Reve- 
lation, many passages of Job and the Psalms, almost bring the 
Christian into the company of the Shepherds that inhabit the De- 
lectable Mountains, who take desponding pilgrims to the top of 
the high hill called Char^ and give them the telescope by which 
they discover the pearly gates of the celestial city and catch i 
glance at the glory within. (See Bunyan^s Pilgrim.) 

6. The character of God as represented in tfie Bible is in th% 
highest degree ennobling and purifying in its influence on the 
mind. 

God is a being purely spiritual, almighty, eternal, wonderful, 
omnipresent, omniscient, holy. Ex. 15: 11. Isa. 57: 15. Ps, 
139: 7—12. iSam. 2: 3. Job 37: 16. Ps. 147: 5. Ps. 40: 
28. Deut 32 : 4. 1 John 1 ; 5. Who is like unto thee, Lord, 
among the gods, who is like thee? glorious in holiness, fearful in 
praises^ doing wonders ? The high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
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eternity whose name is Jioly — ^Whither shall I go for thy spirit, 

etc. The Lord is a God of knowledge — ^by him actions are weigh- 

. ed. Hast thou not known, hast thou not heard, that the everlasting 

I God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, 

neither is weary? there is no seardhing^j^ his understanding. 

Dost thou know the* balancings of the clouda^the wondrous works 

of him who is perfect in knowledge ? Great is our Lord and of 

great power — his understanding is infinite — his work is perfect — 

all his ways are judgment^ a God of truth and without iniquity, 

just and right i^ he. God is light, and in him is no darkness at 

all. God is a spirit 

He is a father, kind, compassionate, forbearing. Ps. 103: 8 — 
19.. Neh. 9: 17. Ex. 34: 6—7. Like as a fether pitieth his 
children, so-the Lord pitieth them that fear him. Thou art a God 
ready to pardon, gracious an^ merciful, slow to anger, and of great 
kindness. The Lord, the Lord God, merpiful'and gracious, long 
suffering, abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thou- 
sands, forgiving iniquity, transgression and sin. 

God .is a sovereign, dignified, inflexible, unchanging, determined 
on justice. Ps. 11: 4. 2 Cliron. 20: 7. Jer. 10: 10. Ps. 96: 
13. Ps. 33: 11. Jer. 16: 12, 13. Ps. 9: 17. The Lord's 
throne is in Heaven, his eyes behold, his eyelids try the children 
of men. Oh Lord God of our fathers, art not thou God in Hea- 
ven, and rulest not thou over all the kings of the heathen, and in 
thy. hand 4s there not poyyrer and might so that none is able to with- 
stand thee ?' The. Lord is the true God. He is the living God and 
an everlasting King. . At his wrathj^e earth shall tremble, and 
the nations shall not be able to abidenis indignation. 

7. The character of Christ, also, as exhibited in the Bible is 
the most wonderful help to elevation and purity pf life, that has 
ever been devised to aid poor human oature in its struggle against' 
sin. 

We are altolgether more powerfully affected by example, than 
by precept or command, and a system * of ethics compared with 
the living man who embodies the system in his whole life, is like 
the mimic automata of the show-room compared with the organ- 
ized army of living soldiers in the field. 

In the character of Christ, in his deportment, his actions, his 
words as recorded in the Bible, we have a living exemplification 
of every virtue enjoined in the Bible, a living picture of what 
every one who perfectly believes, and perfectly obeys the Bible, 
must actually be. And the constant Qontemplation of such a 
character, how salutary must be its influence on every sincere ad- 
mirer ! A character possessing eyery virtue, without any of the 
corresponding failings, towards which in imperfect humah nature, 
each virtue leans ^ courage without rashness; humility without 
meanness ; dignity without arrogance ; perseverance without oh- 
7 
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stinacy ; aflcction without weakness ; the most perfect simplicity 
united with all that is majestic in high minded self-respect ; always 
acting in exact consistei^cy, and never ruffled by anger nor de- . 
pressed by despair, in all the severe and aggravated trials through i 
which he passed ! • 

How short his stay upon earth ! scarcely three years of public , 
life ! and yet how glorious, how permanent the results ! A world 
disenthralled, corrupting and debasing superstitions overthrown, 
men placed in circumstances of improvement by which they are 
continually advancing their social and public welfare ; and now, 
nearly two thousand years after his (Jeath, while other founders of 
religious systems of more recent origin, have already lost their 
hold on the human mind, the influence of Jesus of Nazareth is yet 
rife and fresh, and more extensive and powerful than It has ever 
been before ; .still increasing, and strengthening, and brightening, 
and evidently going on till the affections of every human heart 
shall be gained, and every tongue shall confess him Lord ! • 

How can it be otherwise than that^ the contemplation of so re- 
markable, so pure, so exalted a character, should afford a most es- 
sential aid to every one who is sincerely striving after excell«nce? 

In this subordinate sense ever, it may be most truly said that 
Jesics Christ is made of God unto us wisdom and righteous- 
nesSy and sanctification and redemption y (1 Cor. 1: 30). 

Moreover, the character of Christ is exhibited under circum- 
stances, the best calculated to affect us, under circumstsgices of de- 
privation, sorrow, and extrenie distress voluntarily assumed £or our 
sake, — so that whatever lossw^pr sufferings we may endure, in tlie 
cause of truth and righteousness, still our deprivations and sorrows 
can never equal his — and whatever temptations we may have to 
despondency, to impatience, or. to murmuring, they can never be 
equal to the temptations successfully encountered by him. Al- 
ways may it be said to Christians in reference to the agony and 
bloody sweat of Gethsemane — Ye have not yet resisted unto 
blood, striving against sin (H-eb. 12: 4) ; and it will always be ap- 
propriate to say to them. Ye know tfe grace bf our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your sake he became 
poor, that ye thlrough his poverty might be rich, (2 Cor. S: 9). 

8. The peculiar style oi the Bible, and the difficulties which at- 
tend its study and interpretation are in the highest degree favora- 
ble to intellectual and moral improvement. The style of the Bible 
is that of an ancient and oriental people, and to enter fully into it, 
one must know something of the history and manners, the char- 
acter, soil, and productions of these nations. — What a vast amount 
of historical and geographical knowledge of the most valuable 
kind, is now imparted to the children of our Sabbath Schools in 
the course of their Bible recitations — more, far more, I will ven- 
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ture to say, than was formerly obtained at our best public schools. 
The style is peculiarly adapted to excite, awaken and exhilarate. 

The difficulties which attend the interpretation of the Bible, are 
also a great means of improvement Their solution requires at- 
.tention, close thought, and vigorous effort . It is exercise which 
gives power, and without exercise the siiiid can never be de- 
veloped. The Bible was never intended to relieve men from the 
responsibility of tliinking, searching, and judging — the labors of 
intellectual and moral action, but on the contrary, to increase the 
responsibility, to call forth this action. It was never designed to 
pamper the jsoul in idleness, and raise it to heaven as lifeless mat- 
ter is raisedoy a cord ; but it was intended to rouse up all the en- 
ergies of th% soul, to promote its 'most healthful growth, and by 
. filling it with.the spirit of heaven, to cause it to rise towards hea- 
ven spontanepusly as to its own appropriate element God did not 
-lay out the physical world with rail roads and canals in all conve- 
nient directions, and cause habitations ready furnished to spring 
out of the ground* like trees, and to every habitation, provide a 
garden well supplied with* all that might be necessary for the 
maintenance of a family ; though -all this might have been quite 
as easily produced by creative power, as the present system of 
rivers -and mojuntains, and vegetation. 

But without a necessity for the labors of agriculture, architec- 
ture, and the arts of life, the ' powers of man would never be de- 
veloped. .Why is not, man a5 well provided with the means of 
self support in infancy as the brutes ? In those fruitful climes 
where there is any approach tQ thj| condition, man, for want of 
exercise and effort, becomes almowa brute. The physical world 
is wisely. SQ arranged as to give the highest and most vigorous ex- 
ercise to the intellectual and physical energies of man ; and every 
part of this exercisers essential to his intellectual and physical de- 
velopment 

So the "Bible is adapted to give the highest exercise to the in- 
tellectual and moral powers of manj and were this exercise to be 
superseded, his intellectual and moral powers would never be de- 
veloped, the Bible would cease to be a blessing, and man would 
sink to the brute. Accordingly, wherever the Bible is the peo- 
ple's book, there is found an inquisitive, active, enterprising, and 
intelligent population ; but wherever the Bible is withheld from 
the people, there is a corrupting mass of sluggish mind, ready to 
be trampled upon by the foot of every tyrant 

There are no difficulties in the Bible but what may be fully mas- 
tered by diligence, thought, and prayer — and difficulties of this 
kind are an essential part of that discipline to which God subjects 
us in order to fit us for his kingdom : according as it is said, the 
God of all grace, after that ye have suffered a while, make you 
perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle you. (1 Pet 5: 10). 
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Finally. The Bible is the direct channel of communion with the 
mind of God, and that in two respects. 

Being a revelation of the will of God to man, it is^ of l^ourse, 
so far as it extends, a transcript of the mind of God in human lan- 
guage, and thus we ^pgr say it naturally and of itself brings us in 
contact with the mind of our Creator. 

But there is another and still more important respect in which 
it is the channel of communion with the Divine mind. When 
read by the true christian with devotional feelings, the spirit of 
the livins God moves upon the mind through the medium of the 
word, enlightening, quickening, exhilarating the soul^ppouring into 
it floods of light and rivers of Joy, from every rill of that sacred 
stream, whose waters make glad the city of our God*; and it is to 
this spiritual peculiarity of the written word that the sacred wri- 
ters generally refer when they ascribe to it its instructive and life 
giving influence. 

We now proceed to investigate^ 

II. The reasons why many who ace in the habit of reading the 
Bible, make so much less progress than they should do, in obtain- 
ing a knowledge of its contents, and acquiring those qualities of 
character which it is so eminently fitted to produq^. 

1. They mistake the intention of the Bible in respect to its 
method of communicating instruction. 

They know that the Bible is given as a guide to truth and hap- 
piness ; but they would make it not only the guide, but the carrier 
also. A guide simply points out the way, and in order to be 
benefitted by his services, w%must keep in sight of iiim, have our 
eyes open and our attention awake, and use our own limbs and 
muscles to go forward in the way he directs. 

The traveller would be sadly mistaken who should suppose that 
following a guide was the same thing as taking passage in a steam- 
boat or stage coach, in which he can lie or sit at his ease untilhe 
reaches his journey's end. 

Because the Bible contains the revektion of God's will to man, 
many seem to imagine that it ought to be to construed that the most 
heedless, negligent and perverse reader should come into imme- 
diate possession of its sublime truths ; that it should even ofier a 
premium to indolence and be the reward of stupidity ; that there 
should be not only a fair possibility of understanding its commu- 
nications, but an impossibility of misunderstanding them ; that its 
truths should not only be susceptible of interpretation, but unsus- 
ceptible of perversion. To one who comes to the' Bible with such 
preconceptions as to its design, and with only such preparation as 
results from this prejudice, we must say, in the language of the 
woman of Samaria, "Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, and 
the well is deep." 

Almost every sentence of the Bible is calculated to put all such 
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fancies to flight, and confound the man who indulges them. It is 
as if a man should purchase a farm celebrated for its fertility, do 
nothing to it in seed time, and walk through his fields in harvest 
amazed that all this boasted*fertility produces nothing but weeds 
and bramble?, not thinking that it is a maxim which holds equally 
true in husbandry and in religion that whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap. - • . 

In the former part of the discourse we illustrated the fact that 
the Bible was intended, not merely to communicate knowledge, 
but also to give exercise to the intellect and moral powers, and that 
by affording this exercise it conferred its greatest blessing on man. 
Accordingly none of its rules of duty are mechanical, and its 
plainest maxims aje not to be understood without thought and 
comparison. The celebrated precept, " All things ^atsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them,'* is 
not to be received without reflection, absolutely, and unmodified 
by circumstancei^. Otherwise the thief, when arrested by the 
sheriff*, might say to him, "if you were the thief and I were the 
sheriff, you would wish me to let you go, and now, therefore, what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them." . ^ 

So all the precepts of the Bible, which of course are the plain- 
est parts, require thought and honest Reflection, in order to under- 
stand their application in the various circumstances by which duty 
is modified. Much more strikingly is this ,true, in regard to the 
abstruse doctrines of the christian faith, and the sublinie discove- 
ries of revelation, respecting the spiritual world. Neither the 
careless reader, nor the captious word-catcher will ever compre- 
hend the meaning of the Bible ; the one will perish in his own 
stupidity, and the other will be snared in his own craftiness: 
There is nothing iroward or perverse in the words of revelation. 
^^ They are all plain to him that ujiderstandeth, and right to them 
that find knowledge. The integrity of the upright shall guide 
them, but the perverseness of transgressors shall destroy them/* 
Who is wise, and he shall Understand these things, prudent, and 
he shall know them. For the ways of the Lord are right, and the 
just shall walk in them. But transgressors shall fall therein. 
Hos. 14: 9. 

According to the express declarations of the Bible itself, it re- 
quires both integrity and prudence on the part of its readers, as an 
essential condition of benefit from it. And na less are integrity 
and prudeifce required on the part of teachers and parents, in the 
use which they make of it with their children. ^ 

2. They read disconnectedly. 

From the remarks already made it is easy to perceive the dan- 
ger of taking any single sentence of the Bible, (or indeed of any 
• other book), and pressing it to the extreme ver^^oC \\aV\V«^ 
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meaning, unmodified by circumstances, or by the connection in 
which it stands. The whole complexion of a thought generally 
depends on the circumstances in which it b uttered, and the con- 
nection in which it occurs ; and he ^ho isolates a , sentence from 
these connections and circumstances, may, without violating any 
rule of grammar or rhetoric, utterly pervert the au thorns meaning ; 
and a really honest and sound mind which contemplates the sen- 
tence thus alone, may be entirely misled by it Thus the apostle 
Paul says, " bodily exercise profiteth little," (l Tim. 4! 8) a senti- 
ment taken absolutely, utterly at variance with common sense and 
all experience. But when we* look at the connection in which 
the phrase occurs, we find that by bodily exercise, the apostle de- 
signates the physical expression of religious enciotion, such as rkes, 
ceremonies, jiscettc mortifications, tones and gestures, as contracted 
with true inward godliness. And in this view of it, it is a senti- 
ment which all experience cgnfirms, and is one of those pregnant 
sayings of Paul, which show his deep knowledge of human nature, 
and his elevated conceptions of the nature of religion. 

He, therefore, who reads the Bible disconnectedly, however 
closely he may attend to particular passages, is continually liable 
to misapprehension and mistake; and^much the greater part of 
false reasoning in support of erroneous theology, is founded on 
perversions of this sort There is great temptation for committed 
theologians to abuse the Bible in this way, and the unexpected 
turns which are thus sometimes given to a Biblical expression, by 
shrewd, untaught minds, help forward the same abuse. , 

A French Canadian peasant once asked me what I thought of 
that text wliere^ur Saviour told his disciples, when they went out 
to preach, not to take two coats with them. (Matt 10: 10). I 
replied that the connection plainly showed that it meant to caution 
the disciples against anxiously providing for themselves food and 
clothing, but to depend for both on those to whom they ministered. 
"No,'' says the Canadian, "it must be something more spiritual 
than that ; I reckon 'tis as much as if he had said to them, ' /ou 
must not go into one town and hold dp the Calvinist doctrine, and 
then into another town and hold up the Universalist do.ctrine, just 
according to what is most popular.'' 

One who would come to a correct kno\yledge of the truths of 
the Bible, must rigidly resist both the theological and the allegori- 
cal temptation to this specie^ of abuse, and look as carefully at the 
whole connection of a piece as its single expressions ; and for this 
purpose the chapters and verses into which it has beeh broken by 
translators and editors, must often be entirely disregarded. 

3. They read without thinking. 

This I apprehend is a very general fault. A person takes the 
Bible in his hand and opens it, his eye glances over the words, and 
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they are successively reflected from the curious little mirror in the 
back part of the eye-ball — and this is all that he does towards 
reading, the. Bible. . No idea .has been received, no thought 
awakened, no feeling excited ; and if interrupted in his reading at 
any moment, it would be quite impossible for him to tell what be 
had been reading about the moment before. Do yoa expect that 
such sort of readkig is to be of any service to you ? It is utterly 
useless even for the purpose of teaching you the mechanical art of 
reading — it leaves the understanding as barren as if your eyes had 
been wandering with the fools to the ends x)f the earth — and your 
heart aS unbenefitted as if your ^ars had befin listening to the 
croaking of fi^gs. However you* may pour contempt in this way 
on human aunkors, do not thus insult the God of heaven. When 
you take up what professes and what you admit to be a revelation 
from Him, let your mind at least be awake to what it communi- 
cates. Enter not the holy of holies to dose or fall asleep by the 
awful oracle which brings thevoice of God from heaven to earth. 

4. They read without expecting or trying to understand what 
they read. 

We make, no effort after that whose attainment we consider 
hopeless ; and*those who have often failed to understand, for the 
reasons already specified, acquire a habit of reading without un- 
derstanding, which is fatal to their progress in knowledge. It is 
a habit e^seedingly difficult to break when once formed, and it 
often steals upon us unawares, after strenuous efforts have been 
made to subdue it.- • It is a habit much enfiouraged by reading 
without discrimination or selection, the most difficult parts of the 
Bible as well as the easiest, in equal portions, with tke same prepa- 
ration and the same amount of time and thought devoted to them. 
In the early periods of the formation of this habit, the plainer 
parts of the 'Bible are read with some perception of their mean- 
ing ; but the half-undprstood, and the entirely unintelligible occur 
so often, and are passed over with such entire indifference and so 
much as a matter of course, that the habit in time extends itself to 
all portions of the sacred word, and at length it obtains so com- 
plete a mastery, that the reader is rather surprised than otherwise^ 
when a real thought happens by some accident to find lodgment 
in his mind from the pages of the Bible. This habit isLno less 
reprehensible and fatal than the one mentioned just befcft ; it is 
indeed but a continuation and completion of the habit of thought- 
less reading. Always when you take up the jBible, expect benefit 
from its perusal — if there occur passages which you cannot under- 
stand entirely, at least make an effort to get all the light from them 
you can — the effort itself will do you good — and the daid^est texts 
of the Bible will cheer you with gleamings and twinklings of light, 
if not with a full flood. 
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5. They read without distinguishing the different kinds of com- 
position in the Bible, or the different character of its several 
writers. 

The Bible was composed by more than 40 different writers, 
scattered through a period of 1600 years, possessing every diver- 
sity of character, and living under the influence of every different 
kind of climate, country, government and mofie of education. 
Inspiration, so far from destroying does not even affect individual- 
ity of character ; and there* is the same kind of diversity in re- 
spect to style, manner, and mode of thought in .the Bible, as we 
find in any equal mimber of English writers from the reign of 
Alfred to the present time. Isaiah is as diflcrent from John as 
Milton is from Cowper ; and the style of P^zckiel iiM^o more like 
that of Matthew than the style of Dr. Johnson is like that of 
Franklin or Cobbett Since such great diversities exist, how can 
those writings be read intelligently without recognising these 
diversities ? And how can one read the Bible understandingly, 
unless lie carefully considers which of the Biblieal authors it is 
that he is perusing, and what the characteristic peculiaritieSiare of 
that author's style. 

But there is not only diversity of authors, but gregt diversity in 
the different species of composition. There is plain historical 
narrative, close logical argumentation, bursts of impassioned el(y- 
quence, the highest flights of poetry, simple didacti<^ maxims, 
statue-laws, allegories, prophetic visions, lively dramatic dialogues, 
grave continuous speeches, indeed all the varieties which can be 
found in any national literature, all <;ompressed within UiQ compass 
of a single voli^me, and that of not very large size. The reader's 
attention must be awake to those different species of composition, 
and he must Bfe al}le to feel the difference when they occur, whether 
he can call them by their names or not, in order to read the Bible 
understandingly. What should we think of the intelligence of 
the reader, whojtfould read a page of Edwards on the Will, .pass 
directly to a hundred lines of Pope's Homer, and then take up 
one of Patrick Henry's speeches in Congress, and not once be 
aware that the mode of composition had undergone the slightest 
change ? But in many parts of the Bible, you will find, in equally 
short compass, diversities quite as great as those. As examples I 
would njiitl^ you to the 14th and 15th chapters of Exodus, or to 
the 1st and 2d chapters of St Luke's Gospel. 

In order to understand the Bible, or derive benefit from its peru- 
sal, it is indispensable that the reader be able to recognise such 
diversities as these. It is not at all necessary that he should in all 
cases be able to call the different sorts of composition by their ap- 
propriate rhetorical names — he need not be able to say, this is nar- 
rative, and this is argument, this is poetry, and this is eloquence. 
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and this is drsima ; but his fiqjnd and his heart must be sufficiently 
awake to feel the diversities when they occur, whether he knows 
their idppropriate naiQiQi or not. 

6. They read without the necessary preparatory knowledge, 
and without the habit of comparing the statements of the Bible, 
with the other works of God in nature, and with the course of his 
Providence in the government of mankind. 

The written word is not the only, revelation which God has 
ihade of himself to man. The apo0tle Paul declares in respect to 
those- who had never been favored with the teachings of inspira- 
tion, that God had not left them all withoqt. witness, in that he did 
good, and gave rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, (Acts 14: 
17), and that the invisible attributes of God are clearly seen from 
the creation of the world, being understood by th6 things that are 
made, even nig eternal power and godhead, (Rom. 1 : 20). The 
course of Providence and the works of nature bear testimony of 
God, as well as the written word ; and no one of these modes of 
revelation can be fully comprehended without the aid of the other; 
and no developihent made in any one of these will contradict any 
development made in either of the otliers. How would the in- 
habitants of another planet, who know nothing of earth, or of 
man, or of Ood's. dealings with man, be able to comprehend the 
Bible, even if it were all placed before him in the plainest terms 
which his own language would afford ? It would all be to him an 
inexplicable enigma, a tale of wonders as mysterious and unwar- 
rantable as the visions of the Zend Avesta, or the appalling mar- 
vels of the old Egyptian priesthood, for want of that knowledge 
which the Bible every where takes for granted as already in the 
reader's possession. 

We, then, cannot expect fully to^comprehend the Bible, unless 
we are carefuL observers of what God has done in the stupendous 
works of nature, and attentive listeners to the voice of God in his 
dealings wiCh mankind. The more' extensive arid accurate this 
observation is the better — ^but a sufficiency of it for the interpreta- 
tion of the essential truths of the Bible, is within, the reach of the 
iqpst limited means. 

In respect to us, 'also, the Bible was written at a remote period, 
in a remote land, and amid institutions, habits and customs alto- 
gether diverse from our own. To understand its allusioiiM^ there- 
fore, and enter into its spirit, we must know something of the 

es, and countries, and institutions amidst which it originated. 

any passages, which interpreted by our own customs, seem, in- 
explicable and absurd, are at once cleared, of all obscurity, and ap- 
pear with the utmost propriety when illustrated by the customs or 
history of the appropriate period. What jnore puerile, for exam- 
ple, than the earnest and repeated prohibitions in the Mosaic law, 
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under the severest penalties, against bailing a kid in its mother^! 
milk, or weaving a garment of linen and woollen mixed. (Exod. 
23: 19. Lev. 19: 19). But when we know that the formejr was 
designed to restrain the Israelites from ^11 approach towards cruelty 
to'animals, which then was carried to such a revolting ei^tent in the 
religious rites of their pagan neighbors, who were accustomed to 
boil a living kid in its mother's milk^ and sprinkle the liquid ovor 
their gardens, orchards, and vineyards to render them fruitful; — 
and the latter was a preservative against the extravagancy an4 idol- 
atry which they -had been so long accustonied to see and admire 
in Egypt, linen and woollen mixed being the material of which 
the most expensive robes of ceremony were then made, and 
wrought with gorgeous embroidery of the plants, and. animals, 
and other symbols of their imposing and dark mythology — the 
statutes appear at once rational, and in the highest degree neces- 
sary. So of numberless other passages in the Bible, and some 
which have called down the heaviest denunciations of the unbe- 
lieving infidel. 

But how shall teachers, and parents in common life, and even 
children, come in possession of this necessary preparatory know- 
ledge ? Thanks to Sunday Schools and to the friends of these 
most excellent institutions, this knowledge is no longer ludden ijn 
ponderous volumes locked up in dead languages, and to be seen 
m the libraries of the learned — ^it is transferred to the cheap and 
attractive volume made for the child's use, it can be found in every 
Sunday School depository, and it ought to be attainable in every 
Sunday School library. • • . • ' 

7. They read without practical self-application. 

The Bible is a storehouse of supplies tor all the moral wants of 
man, but a storehouse is of little value unless its treasures be ap- 
propriated. Men seem much less selfish in regard |o their moral 
than in regard to their physical wants. If God had provided a 
great storehouse for the physical wants of man, a place whore 
dwellings and furniture, and clothing, and food, and especially 
money, were to be found ready prepared for them ; we should 
probably see each one striving to help himself first, without giving 
himself much concern about his neighbor's supply. Nay, it woind 
not be surprising, if one should happen to get there first, a good 
christi^i man too, one professing to loye.his neighbor as well as he 
loves himself, that he should grasp at all which he can possibly 
carry away, without troubling himself in the least with the dis- 
agreeable reflection that there will be little or nothing left for his 
poor neighbor'who stands directly behind him, and whose claims 
and necessities are much greater dian his own. 

But in regard to their moral supplies men are far more generousL 
They usually help all their neighbors to an abundant share, before 
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they think of taking any themselves ; notwithstanding there is this 
peculiarity about the supplies of the Bible, that, however large a 
quantity any one may take to himself, there is just as much 
left for every body ^lse*as there would have been if he had 
taken nothing. The well is always full, for it is living water 
th^ supplieiB it, and it runs in as fast as all men together can draw 
it out m 

BjAd^e Bible, then, withself appropriation of its instructions 
and. its admonitions, its wai:nings and its rebukes. Never fear 
that you will deprive your neighbor of any thing that rightfully 
belongs to him, for th^e is not the least danger of that ; and in 
regard to yoiir spiritual improvement, at least, there is no harm in 
your taking care of yourself first ; and, by the way, this is the 
very best method you can adopt to take care of others. Firsts 
cast the beani out of thine o^n eye, then shalt thou see clearly to 
cast out the mote ihat is in thyc brother's eye. 

8. Thejii read without devotion. * 

The Bible is peculiarly a devotional book, and to be fully com- 
prehQpded iX must be read with a devotional spirit No learning, 
no attention, no study yiH compensate for a lack of this — ^there is 
no substitute for it whatever. There is a peculiarity in this which 
lies deep in human nature. Anatomists telF us that when a limb 
is amputated, the nein^es and tendons which originally terminated 
in the severed part and coAQected it with the brain, are liable to 
painful convulsions and thVobs, which the patient seen^to feel in 
the limb that is lost So by sin^we have cut off our soul from its 
natural * connection /vvdth Grod, and the severed nerves and cords 
which bound the. soul to its Creator are continually vibrating and 
throbbing toi^i^urds him, and thus fill the heart with unutterable 
emotioQifl^ whieb ean vfindltheir. centre and resting point only in 
Crod. (See Rom. 8: 16, 36, 27). 

The Bible is full of passages designed to meet and relieve those 
billowings and heavings of t|)erioul, but without a devotional spirit 
such passages can- never be appreciated or comprehended. A man 
utterly destitute of poetical taste might as well undertake to read 
Homer or Milton with the expectation of pliasure, as to attempt 
to enter into and feel the sublime beauties and pathos of the Bible 
without a devotional spirit The truly devot^nal reader seldom 
goes far wrong in any part of the Bible, however poor his oppor- 
tunities or limited his means of information, for the spirit itself 
beareth witness with his spirit ; and the habitually undevotional 
reader, however powerful his talent or great his attainments, can 
very seldom reproduce to his own mind a Biblical thought in its 
exact Biblical shape — for the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the spirit of God, they are foolishness unto him, neither can 
he know them, because they are spiritually derived. 
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Brethren of the College o^ Teachers, 

The circumstances under which we are assembled remind us 
that we have a deep personal zs well as professional interest in the 
Bible. It is the only luminary, to cast light on the stupendous 
realities of eternity, and that we are all fast hastening to eternity 
wc have recently been most affectingly reminded. I look over 
this assembly, but one who has always been among its cMef attrac- * 
tions, one on whom we have all been in the 'habit of relying to 
give interest to our discussions, and inspire oar meetings with 
spirit and life, one in whose talents, singleness- of purpose, and en- 
tire magnanimity we placed implicit confidence, Alsxai^der 
KiNMONT, is not here. His body is at rest iti the tomb, his spirit 
is with God who gave it 

Kinmont was a man of great simplicity — he was willing to ap- 
pear just what he was — he did nothing for ostentation, he was en- 
tirely above the littleness of wishing to render himself conspicuous, 
and the deference which* he always commanded wa# the pure 
homage of willing hearts to his intellectual power and moral 
worth. He was a man of unsullied integrity, his ainoi were ele- 
vated, his means of reaching them upright^ He was a man of in- 
dependence — his opinions were his own, and he took the respon- 
sibility of them. He never censured others for not thinking as 
he did, — but freely accorded to them the same independence of 
judgment which he claimed and exercised for himself. He thought 
no worse of others for not thinking as he 4xd, than he did o£ him- 
self for not thinking as they did. 

Kinmont was a man of singular franknesg. He could afiTord to 
change his opinions and unhesitatingly to avow the change when- 
ever be saw good reason for it — and all the good or^vil which he 
thought of any measure or any man he 'was alwayv ready to speak 
out, whenever the occasion seemed to him to demand it He pos-. 
sessed a richly classical mind, and was one of the very few who i 
in this utilitarian age of the world, could enter into the spirit and 
the sympathies of the great minds of antiquity ; and it was be- 
cause he was familiar with the classic authors that he vigorously 
defended them whoever they were assailed by ignorance"knd 
prejudice. Plato was his favorite, and his researches into the spiHt- 
of the Platonic philosophy extended to the writers of the middle 
ages. With all his admiration of other minds, he was singularly 
original in his own conceptions and expressions. JHe never doled 
out dull quotations — ^his thoughts were always clear and sprightly 
as the voice of birds in their native woodland, and if by chance 
there was a foreigner there, he came on account of his relationship 
to the native species. 

Kinmont believed, reverenced, loved the Bible. The spirit of 
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meanness, capacities so admirable directed to ends so base, so mag- 
nificent provision and so miserable performance, such sublime 
conceptions and great desires terminating in vanity and vexation 
of spirit, so much of the Deity and so much of the brute,. the 
feverish beginnings of an existence evidently of celestial origin 
and so soon choked by the damps of the grave, that the thoughtful 
man, without revelation, is driven either to hopeless melancholy 
and misanthropic feeling, or to the pleasures of sense, exclaim- 
ing. Let us eat and drink — -Jbr to-morrow we die. 

The most ingenious and beautiful theory to account for the pre- 
sent state of man, independentlj^of revelation, is probably that of 
Plato. He supposed that all the souls which exist or have existed 
in human ijodies, once dwelt in the spiritual world in the imme- 
diate presence of God, where they saw all things perfectly beauti- 
ful and good ; and that it is from their recollections of these per- 
fect ideas that give to the human mind, the scattered fragments of 
shining excellence which it still possesses, and the longing desires 
for something better which it still manifests ; while its present 
connection with the gross earth makes it brutal and sensual — and 
that the remedy lies in repressing the sensual and cherishing the 
faint reminiscences of our former spiritual state, till they brighten 
again into beatific vision in the presence of God beyond the 
grave. But the pre-existence of the soul, utterly without con- 
sciousness of any such state, can never become an object of firm 
belief — and to the remedy, how can man be just with God without 
a Redeemer, or repress the carnal and cherish the spiritual, with- 
out a Saviour, and a sanctifier ? And what encouragement to 
strenuous and long continued efibrt without some surer foundation 
of hope than the mere conjecture of a poor fallible mortal like 
ourselves? 

But the Bible solves the mystery of our existence, brings life 
and immortality to light, and lays the foundation of a sure and 
certain hope., The Bible speaks authoritatively, and maintains its 
claims by miracles, by prophecy, by the voice of God speaking 
audibly from heaven j and by the whole course of providence 
manifest on earth. • Here we are told that God created man up- 
right, breathed into him his own spirit, thus making him a living 
soul, and destined him to immortal life ; and this is the origin of 
all we see that is excellent and spiritually aspiring in man : that 
man being a free agent voluntarily fell from the state wherein he 
was created, debased and brutified his soul by sensual indulgence, 
brought death into the world and all our woes, that ^< earth felt the 
wound, and Nature from her seat sighing through all her works 
gave signs of woe that all was lost ;" and this ia the origin of all 
we se^ in man that is degrading, and wretched, and deathly : the 
Bible farther tells us that God so loved the world that he gave bis 
only i>egotten son that whosoever believeth in him might not i^ec- 
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There are few subjects connected either intimately or remotely 
with education, which have not lost much of their novelty by fre- 
quent dbcussion.. No one at this day can hope to present views 
original and striking, on themes which hflVe called forth the re- 
search and exhausted th^ thoughts, of so many disting^i8hed 
minds. He must be a gleanei: who passes over the fields, which 
have been harvested by others. But the ever varying circum- 
stances of society afibrd new aspects to the subject of popular 
education ; which justly entitles it to the hignest consideratioiL 

I shall not enter upon this subject at large, but having been in* , 
vited to attend this Convention, an(l|4eliver an address appropriate 
to the occasion, I shall present a few ^neral thoughts on the for- 
mation of society, on its leading developments, and on the pro- 
priety of including the elementary principles of our government, 
in a course of popular instruction. 

Much has been spoken and written on what has been called the 
golden ag6 ; an age in which man existed in comparative inno- 
cence, and was governed by his own impulses free from all re- 
straint This age, as represented, never existed, except in the 
imaginations of poets and novelists. It is a state contrary to the 
order of our being. 

Combinations for purposes of protection and depredation result 
from the nature of man. Unrestrained he seeks things which are 
not his own, and is ready to defend* those of which he is in pos- 
session. His revenge leads him to trespass upon the persons of 
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others, and his fears cause him to rely for safety in the power of 
numbers. " This, if not the universal propensity, pervades the 
'' mass of men, in a state of nature, to so great an extent as to agi- 
tate .and give character to the whole. . And here is the origin of 
government It is founded in necessity ; a necessity which re- 
sults fromthe passions of our nature. 

This view is not in accordance with that which has been taken on 
this subject by some distinguished writers. In jj^ia Republic, Cicero 
says, ^^a nation is a collection of individuals united by a common 
law and a common government. The origin of such an unipn is 
not the weakness of man in an individual 'Siate ; but the social in- 
stinct of our nature. We are not formed to live separately from 
each other, and wherever men are found it is in a statQof society." 
The satiie- doctrine is h«ld by Grotiu*. Montesquieu says, "men 
are all united by birth. A son is born by the side of his father, 
and there he stiys. This is society and the origin of society." 

That the social instinct of our nature and the ties of relationship 
haxd always had their influence, no one cin doubt ; but they can 
only lead to the formation •of society on a very limited or 
patriarchal settle ; and an association or government beyond this, 
must have a wider basis ; and a government once formed becomes 
more or less perfect, as circumstances tend to adyance or retard the 
progress of society. 

In its first stage it may be a simple association, for the subjuga- 
tion of enemies or protection of friAids. But this step when 
once taken, necessarily leads to the adoption of rules for the 
government of the associated community. These rules are modi- 
fied and enlarged, as the association requires. 

The simplest form of government is that in which all powers 
' are vested in an individual, and this is called a despotism ; the 
most <K>mplicated, is that of a federal republic, Cbnsisting of dis- 
tinct sovereignties like, our own. 

Whatever form the government may assume to sustain itself, it 
must concentrate the energies of those who formed it. There 
must be means, provided to . carry into efiect the- sovereign will, 
whether that will shall reside in ah individual, in the people at 
large, or in a selected number of individuals. Isolated, man can 
accomplish but little ; associated, it is difficult to fix the limit of 
his power. His concentrated energies change the face of the 
world, and bring into subjection the most powerful agents in 
nature. War, it has been remarked, seems to be his natural ele- 
ment Whether this be true or false,^ war has called forth his first, 
his highest and most destructive energies. 

The early history of our race contains little else than an account 
of battles lost and* won, of cities overthrown, and empires ravaged 
by fii« and sword. Countries favored by nature with the most 
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Finally. The Bible is the direct chanpel of communion with the 
mind of God^ and that in two respects. 

Being a revelation of the will of God to man, it is, of f!ourse, 
so far as it extends, a transcript of the mind of God in human lan- 
guage, and thus we ^pgr say it naturally and of itself brings us in 
contact with the mind of our Creator. 

But there is another and still more important respect in which 
it is the channel of communion with the Divine mind. When 
read by the true christian with devotional feelings, the spirit of 
the living God moves upon the mind through the medium of the 
wordy enlightening, quickening, exhilarating the soulj^ouring into 
it floods of light and rivers of Joy, from every rill of that sacred 
stream, whose waters make glad the city of our God^ and it is to 
this spiritual peculiarity of the written word that the sacred wri- 
ters generally refer when they ascribe to it its instructive and life 
giving influence.. 

We now proceed to investigate^ 

II. The reasons why many who are in the habit of reading the 
Bible, make so much less progress tlian they should do, in obtain- 
ing a knowledge of its contents, and acquiring those qualities of 
character which it is so eminently fitted to produ<^. 

1. They mistake the intention of the Bible in respect to its 
method of communicating instruction. • * 

They know that the Bible is given as a guide to truth and hap- 
piness ; but they would make it not only the guide, but the carrier 
also. A guide simply points out 'the way, and in order to be 
benefitted by his services, wlj^must keep in sight of iiim, have our 
eyes open and our attention awake, and use our own limbs and 
muscles to go forward in the way he directs. 

The traveller would be sadly mistaken who should suppose that 
following a guide was the same thing as taking passage in a steam- 
boat or stage coach, in which he can lie or sit at his ease until he 
reaches his journey's end. 

Because the Bible contains the revektion of God's will to man, 
many seem to imagine that it ought to be 9o construed that the most 
heedless, negligent and perverse reader should come into imme- 
diate possession of its sublime truths ; that it should even offer a 
premium to indolence and be the reward of stupidity ; that there 
should be not only a fair possibility of understanding its commu- 
nications, but an impossibility of misunderstanding them ; that its 
truths should not only be susceptible of interpretation, but unsus- 
ceptible of perversion. To one who comes to the' Bible with such 
preconceptions as to its design, and with only such preparation as 
results from this prejudice, we must say, in the language of the 
woman of Samaria, "Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, and 
the well is deep." 

Almost every sentence of the Bible is calculated to put all such 
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fancies to flighty and confound the man who indulges them. It is 
as if a man should purchase a farm celebfated for its fertility, do 
nothing to it in seed time, and walk through his fields in harvest 
amazed that all this boasted*fertility produces nothing but weeds 
and bramble?, not thinking that it is a maxim which holds equally 
true in husbandry and in religion that whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap. - • , 

In the former part of the discourse we illustrated the fact that 
the Bible was intended, not merely to communicate knowledge, 
but also to give exercise to the intellect and moral powers, and that 
by affording this exercise it conferred its greatest blessing on man. 
Accordingly none of its rules of duty are mechanical, and its 
plainest maxims are not to be understood without thought and 
comparison. The celebrated precept, " All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them,'* is 
not to be received without reflection, absolutely, and unmodified 
by circumstanced. Otherwise the thief, when arrested by the 
sheriff, might say to him, " if you were the thief and I were the 
sheriff, you would wish me to let you go, and now, therefore, what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.'* . ^ 

So all the precepts of the Bible, which of course are the plain- 
est parts, require thought and honest Reflection, in order to under- 
stand their application in the various circumstances by which duty 
is modified. Much more strikingly is this true, in regard to the 
Ikbstruse doctrines of the christian faith, and the sublinie discove- 
ries of revelation, respecting the spiritual world. Neither the 

• careless reader, nor the captious word-catcher wHl ever compre- 
hend the meaning of the Bible ; the one will perish in his own 
stupidity, and the other will be snared in his own craftiness; 
There is nothing Ifroward or perverse in the words of revelation. 
" They are all plain to him that ujiderstandeth, and right to them 
that find knowledge. The integrity of the upright shall guide 
them, but the perverseness of transgressors shall destroy them.*' 
Who is wise, and he shall tinderstand these things, prudent, and 
he shall know them. For the ways of the Lord are right, and the 
just shall walk in them. But transgressors shall fall therein. 

• Hos. 14: 9. 

According to the express declarations of the Bible itself, it re- 
quires both integrity and prudence on the part of its readers, as an 
essential condition of benefit from it. And na less are integrity 
and prudeifce required on the part of teachers and parents, in the 
use which they make of it with their children. ^ 

2. They read disconnectedly. 

Froni the remarks already made it is easy to perceive the dan- 
ger of taking any single sentence of the Bible, (or indeed of any 

• other book), and pressing it to the extreme verge of its literal 
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prolific soil and genial climate, teeming with population and wealth, 
hare been converted into fearful wastes by this desolating scourge. 
These grand tragedies were first enacted in the cast. On the 
plains of the Euphrates and the Tigris, on the hills of Greece, 
and the fields of Italy, and other countries subjugated by the 
Roman power, have been displayed wonderful feats of human en- 
ergy and depravity. And if the advance of civilization has, in 
some degree, mitigated the horrors of this scourge, it has not 
eradicated the propensity for war. It has restrained its cruelties, 
and lessened the causes which lead to it ; but the passion remains. 
In proof of this, I need only refer to the history of modern Europe, 
or to those fields of blood, where, within the last half century 
many millions of human beings have been sacrificed. There are 
evidences of the passion foi> war, in countries the most pacific 
The military hero has lost but little of the blazonry of his char- 
acter. In modern times, he is not, in form, worshipped as a Grod, 
living or dead, as was anciently done ; but whether his victories 
were the results of accident or attributable to others, he is placed 
in the front rank of patriots and public benefactors. At his shrine 
incense is poured out, without measure, and crowds follow his 
footsteps. 

Who can portray the desolations of war } Pestilence, famine, 
and death, arc in its train. Hearts broken with anguish, and the 
tears of widows and orphans are its accompaniments ; and these 
constitute the pyramid of military renown. What a basis for hu- 
man glory ! 

If military services, through all time, had been rewarded only 
with the same degree of renown as other public services, equally 
important, the world would have had fewer trophies of blood, and 
the sceptre of despotism fewer subjects. 

Next to the passion for war, religion has developed the highest 
energies of man. I do not speak of that religion which is from 
above, and which is gentle and kind, and easy to be entreated, and 
full of grace and truth ; but of that which inflames the passions, 
and urges on its votaries to deeds of violence and uruelty. 

This passion, if not connected with war in its origin, often leads 
to it in its most dreadful forms. The standard bearers of fanati- 
cism are indifferent as to consequences. They approach dangers 
and deaths with a firm and steady tread, and would scorn to turn 
aside from the deadliest shafts of their enemies. If they fall, they 
fall to rise to a blissful eternity. It was this that gav^ victory to 
the arms of the prophet of Mecca, and established Mahometanism 
over so large a portion of the world. The same spirit originated 
and sustained the wars of the crusaders. And a similar influence 
was overwhelming in England, after the death of the first Charles, 
and during the protectorate. 

These were terrible developments of the concentrated energies 
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of society. The spirit of war, mingling with the spirit of fanati- 
cism, steeled tlie heart, nerved the arm, and gave force to the blow 
of death. Blood and carnage flushed the cheek with hope, and 
filled the heart with triumph. Such combinations, impelled by 
such influences, must generally be irresistible, whether we look to 
them as a whole, or examine the elements of which they are com- 
posed. 

The follower of Mahomet was low and vulgar in his actions, 
and sensual in his aspirations. The crusader was more lofty in 
his bearing and spiritual in his hopes. Of the puritan I cannot 
speak, but with respect His history is nearer our own time, and 
the citizens of a iifest distinguished part of our country, boast of 
their parentage from him. He was fanatical in his religious feel- 
ings, and misguided in many of his wonderful efibrts. But his 
zeal was as fiery and his spirit as unquenchable, as were those of 
'the crusarfer or the votary of Mahomet. Each considered himself 
the favored object of the Deity, and specially called to execute his 
purpk>ses upon tiarth.. The spirit .of fanaticism has shown itself, if 
possible, in a still more objectionable form. Under the sanction 
of Jaw, and with the professed view of promoting the true re- 
ligion, it has invaded the private sanctuaries of life and attempted, 
by force, to contrpj the rights of conscience. Its crueltiee were 
the more shocking, by the ingenuity with which they were con- 
trived, and the relentlessness with which they were exercised. 
But the age of persecution has passed, atid if the same spirit now 
^lanifests itself, it is rebuked by public opinion and the restraints 
of law. The energies of society have been displayed in the dis- 
semination of the Gospel ; not by legal enactment or the force of 
arms, but through -the instrumentality of the word of truth and the 
missionaries of the cross* The reformation in the beginning of 
the sixteeath century gave a new current to the religious feel- 
ings of a consi3erable part of Europe, and constituted one of the 
most important epochs in history. Ti^e will not permit either 
to trace this great movement or to notice others, which subse- 
quently took place, in the same cause. 

Voluntary associations and voluntary contributions have distin- 
guished the present age, in this noble enterprise ; an enterprise 
worthy of the deepest consideration, and of the highest efibrts of 
beings who are to inhabit eternity. On the success of this cause 
rests the destiny of our race. It will succeed. Its missionaries 
are borne onward with a spirit which no difficulties can subdue. 
Neither life nor death, nor principalities nor powers,- can shake 
their constancy or defeat their aim. They are surrounded and 
sustained by a special Providence, for whose power nothing is too 
vast or too minute. Yes, this cause will succeed. It will prevail 
oyer all other causes, until wars and contentions shall cease, and 
the sources of corruption shall be extinguished. 
9 
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In the physical world, the energies of society have been exerted, 
within a few years past, with signal success. By the -application 
of the power of steam and improvements in mechanism, a won- 
derful impetus has been given to industry in all its branches. So 
rapid has been this advance that when we turn our eye backward, 
we view with utter amazement the changes which have taken 
place ; they seem to partake more of the floating visions of the 
night, than the sober realities of life. 

By machinery alone is performed labor, in- manufactures and 
other departments of industry, nearly equal to what would be the 
manual labor of one-third of the population of the globe. And 
this astonishing operation is still on the increase, and is principally 
limited to Europe and North America. Should the same degree 
of civilization, skill and enterprise, extend to other parts of the 
world, the advance and energies of society will defy the power of 
calculation. Commerce, has expanded, as manufactures have in-.' 
creased. Every breeze that ripples the water, fills the sails 6f ves- 
sels richly freighted, on ocean, sea and lake. . But even the winds, 
swift as they are, seem too tardy for the great enterprises of 
the present day. Our inland seas .and rivers are not only covered 
with ships of fire, but they ride upon the wide Atlantic, in proud 
defiance of its winds aad waves. Cars of conunerce too, in fiery 
trains, traverse our hills and valleys, filled "with the products of our 
soil and the fabrics of our^artisans. And canals, that pass under 
our mountains and over our plains, are opened or beitig opened, 
which connect every part of. our extensive country with the grea^ 
arteries of commerc:". And this same spirit of improvement per- 
vades many parts of Europe. If the march onward there is less 
rapid than our own, it is still onward. 

But the astonishing displays of the energies of society are not 
limited to the vast objects specified. They are seeg and felt in the 
cause of education, and in the general progress of intelligence. 
The schoolmaster, not the^miserable pedagogue' of former years, 
but the man of science, of ample qualification to teach, has made 
his appearance. He is cheered by the legislation of sovereign 
States, and encouraged by a hearty welcome into the bosom of 
society. 

The press, that mighty lever for good or evil, throws off its 
sheets with a force accelerated by fire. It would seem, indeed, that 
the human intellect has recei>red a new impulse, and that its 
powers of production have been wonderfully enlarged. The 
literature of the age is spread over the land. We see it in its 
periodical dress, in the out-posts of society — in the cottages of the 
poor, and the dwellings of the rich. The gravest subjects of the- 
^^^SYf ^^ Jaw, of politics, of science, are discussed in language so 
lucid that they are read and understood by all. 

It is said this is not an age of deep thought, of profound inves- 
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ligation, of polished composition ; that no standard work has 
been produced, which will distinguish the age or render its author 
illustrious ; that the productions of the press are too numerous 
for great, accuracy and beauty of style, or great depth of compre- 
hension. It may be that the style of the present day is less 
polished and vigorous than that of the past age ; but our loss in 
polished periods is more than compensated by practical thought 
and simplicity of expression. ' 

The literature of the present day- is eminently popular in its 
language, jtnd in the adaptation or its subjects to the general com- 
prehension. Our^ writers seem more anxious to act effectively on 
the public mind Spn to make a display of scholarship. At no 
former period of the world have the productions of the press em- 
braced so wide a range of subjects, or presented in such attractive 
and practical forms the topics discussed. At no time have they 
exercised so greftt an influence on mankind. This diffusion of in- 
telligence has awakened enquiries in the public mind that cannot 
easily be satisfied. It may be the means of creating and embody- 
ing a public sentiment which shall shake the thrones of despots, 
and correct the abuses of power. 

• Works of the imagination in prose of the present day far excel 
those of the past age. Not to mention other writers of this class, 
Madame de Stael and Walter Scott have no equals in their prede- 
cessors. And if we have no poets equal to Sh^kspeare and Milton, 
we can boast of our Scotts, Byrons, Wordsworths, Southeys, 
Goethes^ Moores, Campbells, Lamartines and others. 

A state of advanced civilization- is unfavorable to poetry. Even 
Milton doubted whether " he had not been born an age too late.^' 
The illusions, of poetry are better suited to the dark agesj when 
men reasoned less and yielded a ready credulity to the reins of 

the imagination. 

Works or essays on government, on political economy, on cur- 
rency,' on commerce, on manufactures, and on all the great practi- 
cal questions of societj'-, which have been published within the 
last thirty ^ears, with the exception perhaps of the works of Adam 
Smith and one or two others, evince greater ability and a more 
intimate knowledge of the subjects discussed than all similar pro- 
ductions which preceded. It is well remarked that every girl who 
has read Mrs. Marcet's little dialogues on political economy, could 
teach Montague and Walpole many lessons on finance ; and that 
any intelligent man may now, by j-esolutely applying himself for 
a few years to mathematics, learn more than the great Newton 

knew. 

As historical writers, the names of Hallam, Napier, Prescott, 

Mill, Gillies, Roscoe and others, may be referred to as worthy of 

being classed among the historians of other times. If their works 

are limited in their scope, some of them evince distinguished 
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abilities and all of them are creditable. The present age is not 
without its philosophical productions. Without enumerating 
others, the works of Laplace, translated and commented on by 
our own Bowditcii, place botli the >vriter and the translator as 
deep thinkers and profoundly learned, in the first rank of any age. 
We have also writers upon law, and upon medicine, who deservedly 
occupy a high rank among those who have preceded them. 

We are prone to reverence that \<'hich Ivelongs to the pwist age. 
And this reverence is often incfeased in proportion to the time 
which intervenes. This feeling leads us to underrate the abilities 
of our own tinje when compared with the past ; and such has been 
the predominant feeling of all ages. We are aequainted with the 
distinguished men of our own time : their foibles are known, ancl 
their errors and defects are published and often exaggerated with 
as much zeal by their enemies, as are their high qualities eulogised 
by 'their friends. Both sides run into extremes, and' the public 
may be made to doubt as to their true characters or give a divided 
judgment. But this is not the case with those whose rdtiown be- 
longs to antiquity. Their foibles and errors were buried in the 
grave, or have not been transmitted to posterity, whilst their 
achievements have been recorded in history. Wc'are inclined to 
consider them as in a great degree exempt from the common in- 
firmities of our nature, and as having possessed talents of a higher 
order than belong to the times in which we live. There is a pos- 
terity for the present age, and when it shall pronounce judgment 
on the men and things of this day, no period in history will equsil 
it in the displays of mental and physical energy on ail the great 
subjects connected with human happiness. 

We may here pause' a moment on the literary character ahd 
prospects of our own country. 

Not quite twenty years ago, it was contemptuously observed in 
a foreign periodical, conducted with as much talept as any other in 
Europe, and generally distinguished for its fairness and liberality 
towards the institutions of this country ; "as for literature, the 
Americans have none — no native literature we mean^ It is all 
imported. They had a Franklin, indeed ; and may afford to live 
half a century on his fame. . There is, or was, a Mr. Dvvight, vdio 
wrote some poems ; and his baptismal name was Timothy. There 
is also a small account of Virginia by Mr. Jefferson, and an Epic 
by Joel Barlow— and some pieces of pleasantry, by Mr. Irving. 
But why should the Americang write books, when a six weeks' 
passage brings them, in their own tongue, our sense, science and 
genius, in bales and hogslieads } Prairies, steam-boats and grist- 
mills, are their natural objects for centuries to come.'' This is a 
short history though it covers some centuries. And it is charac- 
terized by that superciliousness and inflated consequence, which at 
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that day, were often shown towards this countiry by Englishmen, 
who had some learning without much depth of understanding. 

I have cited this passage merely to remark that the tone of this 
periodical, which still -sustains its former reputation, as well as 
others less- friendly to this country, has been entirely changed 
within the last twenty years. The works of many of our writers 
are now republished in England, and are read with as much in- 
terest as their own productions. Not only our writers are spoken 
of in high terms, but our orators, in the pulpit and in the Senate, 
arc treated in thd* British periodical press with great respect So 
far now from treating us contemptuously, they indulge a very na- 
tural pride to see Ibeir descendants so rapidly rising in the scale 
of civilization. TSiesfe -sentiments have been extorted from them 
in opposition to their deeply rooted prejudices, by the character 
for-efficiency which this country has exhibited. 

In the learned professions we have as able men, as learned and 
as eloquent, as any of whom JEngland can boast. And when we 
take a philosophical view of tlie future, and contemplate the causes 
which are now in operation, and which must create that future, it 
may be said, without presumption, that this country will, in per- 
haps less than a century, in the empire of mind, surpass that of 
Great Britain. This may 'be thought a bold and hazardous ex- 
pression ; but let us examine it. 

Causes are followed by their natural effects on min(i as well as 
on matter. This postulate wilVnot be denied ; and we have only 
to enquirQ what circumstances are rtiost favorable to the develop- 
ment of mind. Here we may safely consult the- lights of antiquity. 
At what period and under what circumstances were the most 
illustrious men of antiquity produced ? 

Our attention is immediately fixed on Greece, as more distin- 
guished for her intellectual achievements than any other country. 
Within the cefltury preceding the death of Alexander, more great 
men were produced in this classic land than can be found in any 
other. They shed a lustre upon their country which no lapse of 
time nor change of circumstances can obscure. And what were 
the circumvStances under which they were produced .** They were 
citizens of free States which cherished among themselves a jealous 
rivalry ; and within the bosom of each there was a continual 
struggle for the ascxindency. In the midst of these excitations, 
the highest powers of the human mind were called into action. 
The citizens of each republic felt themselves elevated by the 
achievements of their distinguished men. And whilst they were 
proud of the glory of every part of Greece, they cherished most 
that which belonged to their own State ; and this feeling was never 
extinguished by the destructive wars which occurred among them- 
selves. Now of all existing governments, there are none so nearly 
assimilated to those of Greece as our own. The form o€ o\w 
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THE FORMATION OF SOCIETY; ITS . LEADING PEVEL0PMENT8, 
AND ON THE PROPRIETY OP INCLUDING THE ELE- 
MENTARY PRINCIPLES OF OUR GOVBRN}fENT 
IN A COURSE OF POPULAR INSTRUCTION. 



BY HON. JOHN MC LEAN. 



* * 

There are few subjects connected either intimately or remotely 
v^ith education^ which haye not lost much of their novelty by fre- 
quent discussion.. No one at this day can hope to present views 
original and striking^ on themes which h4^e called forth the re- 
search and exhausted th^ thoughts, of so many distinguished 
minds. He must be a gleanec who passes over the fields, which 
have been harvested by others. But the ever varying circum- 
stances of society afiford new aspects to the subject of popular 
education ; which justly entitles it to the highest consideration. 

I shall not enter upon this subject at large, but having been in- 
vited to attend this Convention, an<]^eliver an address appropriate 
to the occasion, I shall present a few ^neral thoughts on the for- 
mation of society, on its leading developments, and on the prp- 
priety of including the elementary principles of our government, 
m a course of populft* instruction. . 

Much has been spoken and written on what has been called the 
golden ag6 ; an age in .which man existed in comparative inno- 
cence, and was governed by his own impulses free from all re- 
straint This age, as represented, never existed, except in the 
imaginations of poets and novelists. It is a state contrary to the 
order of our being. 

Combinations for purposes of protection and depredation result 
from the nature of man. Unrestrained he seeks things which are 
not his own, and is ready to defend* those of which he is in pos- 
session. His revenge leads him to trespass upon the persons of 
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others, and his fears cause him to rely for safety in the power of 
numbers. * This, if not the universal propensity, pervades the 
mass of men, in a state of nature, to so great an extent as to agi- 
tate .and give character to the whole. , And here is the origin of 
government It is founded in necessity ; a necessity which re- 
sults from* the passions of our nature. 

This view is not in accordance with that whi'cli has been taken on 
this subject by some distinguished writers. In jj^is Republic, Cicero 
says, ^'a nation is a collection of individuals united by a common 
law and a common government. The origin of such an unipn is 
not the weakness of man in an individual HSLate ; but the social in- 
stinct of our feature. We are not formed to live separately from 
each other, and wherever men are found it is in a statQof society.'' 
The same. doctrine is h«ld by Grotiu«. Montesquieu says, ^^ men 
are, all united by birth. A son is born by the side of his father, 
and there he stqfs. This is society and the origin of society." 

That the social instinct of our nature and the ties of relationship 
haxe always had their influence, no one C2(n doubt ; but they can 
only lead to the formation- of society on a very limited or 
patriarchal settle ; and an association or government beyond this, 
must have a wider basis ; and a government once formed becomes 
more or less perfect, as circumstances tend to adyance or retard the 
progrejis of society. 

In its first stage it may be a simple association, for the subjuga- 
tion of enemies or protection of friAids. But this step when 
once taken, necessarily leads to the adoption of rules for the 
government of the associated community. These rules are modi- 
fied and enlarged, as the association requires. 

The simplest form of government is that in which all powers 
" are vested in an individual, and this is called a despotism ; the 
most complicated, is that of a federal republic, fibnsisting of dis- 
tinct sovereignties like our own. 

Whatever form the government may assume to sustain itself, it 
must concentrate the energies of those who formed it There 
must be means, provided to . cany into effect tho sovereign will, 
whether that will shall reside in ah individual, in the people at 
large, or in a selected number of individuals. Isolated, man can 
accomplish but little ; associated, it is di£Bcult to fix the limit of 
his power. His concentrated energies change the face of the 
world, and bring into subjection the most powerful agents in 
nature. War, it has been remarked, seems to be his natural ele- 
ment Whether this be true or false,, war has caUed forth his first, 
his highest and most destructive energies. 

The early history of our race contains little else than an account 
of battles lost and- won, of cities overthrown, and empires ravaged 
by fire and sword. Countries favored by nature with the most 
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prolific soil and genial climate, teeming with popnilation and wealthy 
hare been converted into fearful wastes by this desolating scourge. 

These grand tragedies were first enacted in the east. On the 
plains of the Euphrates and the Tigris, on the hills of Greece, 
and the fields of Italy, and other countries subjugated by the 
Roman power, have been displayed wonderful feats of hum)ain en- 
ergy and depravity. And if the advance of civilization has, in 
some degree, mitigated the horrors of this scourge, it has not 
eradicated the propensity for war. It has restrained its cruelties, 
and lessened the causes which lead to it ;• but the passion remains. 
In proof of this, I need only refer to the history of modern Europe, 
or to those fields of blood, where, within the last half century 
many millions of human beings have been sacrificed. There are 
evidences of the passion for* war, in countries the most pacific. 
The military hero has lost but little of- the blasonry of his char- 
acter. In modern times, he is not, in form, worshipped as a God, 
living or dead, as was anciently done ; but whether his victories 
were the results of accident or attributable to others, he is pkced 
in the front raftk of patriots and pyblic benefactors. At his shrine 
incense is poured out, without measure, and crowds follow his 
footsteps. 

Who can portray the desolations of war ? Pestilence, famine, 
and death, are in its train. Hearts broken with anguish, and the 
tears of widows and orphans are its accompaniments ; and these 
constitute the pyramid of military renown. What a basis for hu- 
man glory ! 

If military services, through all time, bad been rewarded only 
with the same degree of renown as other public services, equally 
important, the world would have had fewer trophies of blood, and . 
the sceptre of despotism fewer subjects. 

Next to the passion for war, religion has developed the highest 
energies of man. I do not speak of that religion which is from 
above, and which is gentle and kind, and easy to be entreated, and 
full of grace and truth ; but of that which inflames the passions, 
and urges on its votaries to deeds of violence and xjruelty. 

This passion, if not connected with war in its origin, often leads 
to it in its most dreadful forms. The standard bearers of fanati- 
cism are indifferent as to consequences. They approach dangers 
and deaths with a firm and steady tread, and would scorn to turn 
aside from the deadliest shafts of their enemies. If they fall, they 
fall to rise to a blissful eternity. It was this that gav^ victory to 
the arms of the prophet of Mecca, and established Mahometanism 
over so large a portion of the world. The same spirit originated 
and sustained the wars of the crusaders. And a similar influence 
was overwhelming in England, after the death of the first Charles, 
and during the protectorate. 

These were terrible developments of the concentrated energies 
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of society. The spirit of war, mingling with the spirit of fanati- 
cism, steeled the heart, nerved the arm, and gave force to the blow 
of death. Blood and carnage flushed the cheek with hope, and 
filled the heart with triumph. Such combinations, impelled by 
such influences, must generally be irresistible, whether we look to 
them as a whole, or examine the elements of which they are com- 
posed. ' 

The follower of Mahomet was low and vulgar in his actions, 
and siensual in his aspirations. The crusader was more lofty in 
his bearing and spiritual in his hopes. - Of the puritan I cannot 
speak, but with respect. His history is nearer our own time, and 
the citizens of a most distinguished part of our country, boast of 
their parentage from him. He was fanatical in his religious feel- 
ings, and misguided in many of his wonderful efforts. But his 
zeal was as fiery and his spirit as unquenchable, as were those of 
'the crusadfer or the votary of Mahomet. Each considered himself 
the favored object of the Deity, and specially called to execute his 
purpk>se8 upon 0arth.. The spirit .of fanaticism has shown itself, if 
possible, in a still more objectionable form. Under the sanction 
of Jaw, and with the professed view of promoting the true re- 
ligion, it has invaded the private sanctuaries of life and attempted, 
by force, to contrpj the rights of conscience. Its crueltiec were 
the more shocking, by the ingenuity with which they were con- 
trived, and the relentlessness with which they were exercised. 
But the age of persecution has passed, alid if the same spirit now 
pianifests itself, it is rebuked by public opinion and the restraints 
of law. The energies of society have been displayed in the dis- 
semination of the Gospel ; not by legal enactment or the force of 
arms, but through -the instrumentality of the word of truth and the 
missionaries of the cross* The reformation in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century gave a new currefet to the religious feel- 
ings of a consi3erable part of Europe, and constituted one of the 
most important epochs in history. Ti^e will not permit either 
to trace this great movement or to notice others, which subse- 
quently took place, in the same cause. 

Voluntary associations and voluntary contributions have distin- 
guished the present age, in this noble enterprise ; an enterprise 
worthy of the deepest consideration, and of the highest eflbrts of 
beings who are to inhabit eternity. On the success of this cause 
rests the destiny of our race. It will succeed. Its missionaries 
are borne onward with a spirit which no difficulties can subdue. 
Neither life nor death, nor principalities nor powers, can shake 
their constancy or defeat their aim. They are surrounded and 
sustained by a special Providence, for whose power nothing is too 
vast or too minute. Yes, this cause will succeed. It will prevail 
over all other causes, until wars and contentions shall cease, and 
the sources of corruption shall be extinguished. 
9 
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In the physical world, the energies of society have been exerted, 
within a few years past, with signal success. By the application 
of the power of steam and improvements in mechanism, a won- 
derful impetus has been given to industry in all its branches. So 
rapid has been this advance that when we turn our eye backward, 
we view with utter amazement the changes which have taken 
place ; they seem to partake more of the floating visions of the 
night, than the sober^ realities of life. 

By machinery alone is performed labor, in- manufactures and 
other departments of industry, nearly equal to what would be the 
manual labor of one-third of the population of the globe. And 
this astonishing operation is still on the increase, and is principally 
limited to Europe and North America. Should the same degree 
of civilization, skill and enterprise, extend to other parts of the 
world, the advance and energies of society will di^y the power of 
Cfilculation. Commerce, has expanded, as manufactures have in-.' 
creased. Every breeze that ripples the water, fills the sails 6f ves- 
sels richly freighted, on ocean, sea and lake. . But even the winds, 
swift as they are, seem too tardy for the great enterprises of 
the present day. Our inland seas. and rivers are not only covered 
with ships of fire, but they ride upon the wide Atlantic, in proud 
defiance of its winds aad waves. Cars of commerce too, in fiery 
trains, traverse our hills and valleys, filled with the products of our 
soil and the fabrics of our artisans. And canals, that pass under 
our mountains and over our plains, are opened or being opened, 
which connect every part of our extensive country with the grea( 
arteries of commei'c^. And this same spirit of improvement per- 
vades many parts of Europe. If the march onward there is less 
rapid than our own, it is still onward. 

But the astonishing displays of the energies of society are not 
limited to the vast objects specified. They are seeg and felt in the 
cause of education, and in the general progress of intelligence. 
The schoolmaster, not the^miserable pedagogue' of former years, 
but the man of science, of ample qualification to teach, has made 
his appearance. He is cheered by the legislation oif sovereign 
States, and encouraged by a hearty welcome into the bosom of 
society. 

The press, that mighty lever for good or evil, throws off its 
sheets with a force accelerated by fire. It would seem, indeed, that 
the human intellect has received a new impulse, and that its 
powers of production have been wonderfully enlarged. The 
literature of the age is spread over the land. We see it in its 
periodical dress, in the out-posts of society — in the cottages of the 
poor, and the dwellings of the rich. The gravest subjects of the- 
ology, of law, of politics, of science, are discussed in language so 
lucid that they are read and understood by all. 

It is said this is not an age of deep thought^ of profound inves- 
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tigation, of polished composition ; that no standard work has 
been produced, which will distinguish the age or render its author 
illustrious ; that the productions of the press are too numerous 
for gjre^t accuracy and beauty of style, or great depth of compre- 
hension. It may be that the style of the present day is Jess 
polished and vigorous than that of the past age ; but our loss in 
polished periods is more than compensated by practical thought 
and simplicity of expression. ' 

The literature of the present day- is eminently popular in its 
language, jtnd in the adaptation or its subjects to the general coni- 
prehension. Our. writers seem more anxious to act effectively on 
the public mind ibn to make a display of scholarship. At no 
former period of the world have the productions of the press em- 
braced so wide a range of subjects, or presented in such attractive 
and practical forms the topics discussed. At no time have they 
exercised -so greflt an influence on mankind. This difiusion of in- 
telligence has awakened enquiries in the public mind that cannot 
easily be satisfied. It may be the means of creating and embody- 
ing a public sentiment which shall shake the thrones of despots^ 
and correct the abuses of power. 

• Works of the imagination in prose of the present day far excel 
those of the past age. Not to mention other writers of this class, 
Madame de Stael and Walter Scott have no equals in their prede- 
cessors. And if we have no poets equal to Sh^kspeare and Milton, 
we can boast of our Scotts, Byrons, Wordsworths, Southeys, 
Goethes^ Moores, Campbells, Lamartines and others. 

A state of advanced civilization- is unfavorable to poetry. Even 
Milton doubted whether " he had not been born an age too late.'* 
The illusions, of poetry are better suited to the dark ages, when 
men reasoned less and yielded a ready credulity to the reins of 

the imagination. 

Works or essays on government, on political economy, on cur- 
rency,' on commerce, on manufactures, and on all the great practi- 
cal questions of societj", which have been published within the 
last thirty ^ears, with the exception perhaps of the works of Adam 
Smith and one or two others, evince greater ability and a more 
intimate knowledge of the subjects discussed than all similar pro- 
ductions which preceded. It is well remarked that every girl who 
has read Mrs. Marcet's little dialogues on political economy, could 
teach Montague and Walpole many lessons on finance ; and that 
any intelligent man may now, by j*esolutely applying himself for 
a few years to mathematics, learn more than the great Newton 

As historical writers, the names of Hallam, Napier, Prescott, 
Mill, Gillies, Roscoe and others, may be referred to as worthy of 
being classed among the historians of other times. If their works 
are limited in their scope, some of them evince distinguished 
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abilities and all of them are creditable. The present age is not 
witliout its philosophical productions. Without enumerating 
others, the works of Laplace, translated and commented on by 
our own Bowditch, place both the >vriter and the translator as 
deep thinkers and profoundly learned, in the first rank of any age. 
We have also writers upon law, and upon medicine, who deservedly 
occupy a high rank among those who have preceded them. 

We are prone to reverence that \^hich belongs to the past age. 
And this reverence is often incjrcased in proportion to the time 
which intervenes. This feeling leads us to underrate the abilities 
of our own tinje when compared with the past ; and such has been 
the predominant feeling of all ages. We are lequainted with the 
distinguished men of our own time : their foibles are known, anci 
their errors and defects are published and often exaggerated with 
as much zeal by their enemies, as are their high qualities eulogised 
by 'their friends. Both sides run into extremes, and* the public 
may be made to doubt as to their true characters or give a divided 
judgment. But this is not the case with those whose retiown be- 
longs to antiquity. Their foibles and errors were buried in the 
grave, or have not been transmitted to posterity, whilst their 
achievements have been recorded in history. Wc'are inclir.ed to 
consider them as in a great degree exempt from the common in- 
firmities of our nature, and as having possessed talents of a higher 
order than belong to the times in which we live.. There is a pos- 
terity for the present age, and when it shall pronounce judgment 
on the men and things of this day, no period in history will equil 
it in the displays of mental and -physical energy on all the great 
subjects connected with human happiness. 

We may here pause' a moment on the literary character afid 
prospects of our own country. 

Not quite twenty years ago, it was contemptuously observed in 
a foreign periodical, conducted with as much talent as any other in 
Europe, and generally distinguished for its fairness and lib'erality 
towards the institutions of this country ; " as for literature, the 
Americans have none — no native literature we mean^* It is all 
imported. THey had a Franklin, indeed ; and may afford to live 
half a century on his fame. . There is, or was, a Mr. Dwio-ht, who 
wrote some poems ; and his baptismal name was Timothy. There 
is also a small account of Virginia by Mr. Jefferson, and an Epic 
by Joel Barlow — and some pieces of pleasantry, by Mr. Irving. 
But why should the Americang write books, when a six weeks^ 
passage brings them, in their own tongue, our sense, science and 
genius,, in bales and hogsheads ? Prairies, steam-boats and grist- 
mills, are their natural objects for centuries to come." This is a 
short history though it covers some centuries. And it is charac- 
terized by that superciliousness and inflated consequence, which at 
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that day, were often shown towards this country hy Englishmen, 
who had some learning without much depth of understanding. 

I have cited this passage merely to remark that the tone of this 
periodical, which still sustains its former reputation, as well as 
others less- friendly to this country, has been entirely changed 
within the last twenty years. The works of many of our writers 
ai*e now republished in England, and are read with as much in- 
terest as their own productions. Not only our writers are spoken 
of in high terms, but our orators, in the pulpit and in the Senate, 
arc treated in thd* British periodical press with great respect So 
far now from treating us contemptuously, they indulge a very na- 
tural pride to see their descendants so rapidly rising in the scale 
of civilization. Thesfe -sentiments have been extorted from them 
in opposition to their deeply rooted prejudices, by the character 
for-efficiency which this country has exhibited. 

In the learned professions we have as able men, as learned and 
as eloquent, as any of whom JEngland can boast. And when we 
take a philosophical view of tlie future, and contemplate the causes 
which are now in operation, and which must create that future, it 
may be said, without presumption, that this country will, in per- 
haps less than* a century, in the empire of mind, surpass that of 
Great Britaiii. This may l)e thought a bold and hazardous ex- 
pression ; but let us examine it. 

Causes are followed by their natural effects on min(i as well as 
on matter. This postulate wilVnot be denied ; and we have only 
to enquirQ what circumstances are rtiost favorable to the develop- 
ment of mind. Here we may safely consult the^ lights of antiquity. 
At what period and under what circumstances were the most 
illustrious men of antiquity produced ? 

Our attention is immediately fixed on Greece, as- more distin- 
guished for her intellectual achievements than any other country. 
Within the cefltury preceding the death of Alexander, more great 
men were produced in this classic land than can be found in any 
other. They shed a lustre upon their country which no lapse of 
time nor change of circumstances can obscure. And what were 
the circumvStances under which they were produced .** They were 
citizens of free States which cherished among themselves a jealous 
rivalry ; and within the bosom of each there was a continual 
struggle for the ascendency. In the midst of these excitations, 
the highest powers of the human mind w-ere called into action. 
The citizens of each republic felt themselves elevated by the 
achievements of their distinguished men. And whilst they were 
proud of the glory of every part of Greece, they cherished most 
that which belonged to their own State ; and this feeling was never 
extinguished by the destructive wars which occurred among them- 
selves. Now of all existing governments, there are none so nearly 
assimilated to those of Greece as our own. The form of our 
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government, it is trtiey is entirely different, but it is free, and we 
have similar sfrunles for the ascendency and similar excitements. 
If we have not the same jealousy among the States, we have in 
some degree the same rivalry. There is a local attachment felt by 
the people of each State for its distinguished citizens ; and a 
general pride in the character of the Union. These two elements 
combine as strongly in this country as they did in Greece : and if 
we shall avoici, intestine war, which may God grant, may we not 
still look for those high intellectual developments which constituted 
the glory of Greece ? Nothing but the corruption or downfall of 
our government can defeat this brilliant result Jn England there 
is excitement, but there is a want of rivalry b^Nnreen independent 
States and that local attachment which arises, out of it The 
metropolitan power overshadows the empire and will admit of no 
local rivalries. Public attention is continually directed to the seat 
of political power, and although pride is felt in-the achievements 
of their distinguished men, it is too general to produce a.strong 
excitement. It is like the pride we feel in illustrious deeds which 
ennoble our natOre. There is no special appropriation of the 
glory, no personal identity or elevation of our own character, by 
any connection which exists, either natural or polhical, between 
ourselves and the actor. 

We can think of no distinguished man of Greece without asso- 
ciating witb his noble deeds the place of his birth. When the 
names of Plato, of Demosthenes, and many others occur, we think 
of Athens. With the name* of Leonidas we associate that of 
Sparta, and so of other distinguished Grecians. Who that thinks 
of Washington, Jefferson and Madison, dops not at the same time 
think of the State .in which they were born, and which they have 
rendered illustrious. And the same remark may be made of other 
distinguished names and States. But in England no such associa- 
tion exists* Who recollects the birth-place of Bacon, Locke, 
Newton or Pitt This important element of mental development 
is wanting in England, and is possessed in this country. 

In France the feeling is still more general than it is in England. 
Bonaparte once said that Paris is France, and the remark was true* 
In that metropolitan city there is a concentration of almost every 
thing which gives character to the country. There are but few- 
distinguished men in any of the provinces. 

If these causes operate upon mind and are as certainly followed 
by their natural effects as when they act upon matter, and if the 
action of our o wo. institutions afford causes more diversified and 
similar to those which produced the highest mental development 
in Greece, why mayjve not look for the same issue? We may 
expect it, should our government be maintained in its purity and 
no counteracting principles exist, with as much certainty as any 
effect that results from a cause under the laws of nature. 
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Shioe the commencement of the present oentury^ more has been 
done by governments and individuals to diffuse the benefits of edu" 
cation among the great mass of the people/ than had before been 
done in many centuries. In many countries besides our own, pro- 
vision is made for the education of the poor by a tax on property ^ 
and this principle should be universal. It was adopted, I believe, 
first in Nevr England ; . and it has mainly contributed to give to 
that part of the Union, less favored by soil and climate than others, 
the most efficient and best instructed population on the globe. 

In Prussia the system of instruction, in some respects, may* be 
more perfect than in New' England ; and in some parts of that 
ConDtry, under the influence of this system, its citizens may under- 
stand certaiil branches of education better than the nfass of the 
citizens of New England, but the people of no part of Prussia or 
of any other government in Europe, can be compared, in useful 
knowledge, with the yeomanry of New England. There are few 
of the latter who cannot read and write, and who do not under- 
stand the common rules of arithmetic ; and they can discuss and 
comprehend the elementary principles of trade, of personal rights, 
q( government, and especially of their own goverment This 
amount of knowledge iiSlgreater than is possessed by the laboring 
class of any Qther country. 

In other cotmtries the diffusion of instruction is necessary to the 
well being of the people ; in this it is essential to the maintenance 
of the government The grand experiment whether man is capa- 
ble of self government is still Jiere in progress ; and whatever 
may be our sanguine belief and hopes on the subject, the enemies 
of our republican systeni abroad do not yet admit that our institu- 
tions will be perpetuated. Thev see or think they see the seeds 
of dissolution springing up, which must prove fatal to the experi- 
ment And. are there no grounds of apprehension to ourselves? 
What are the tendencies of the political action of our system ? 
Has not party spirit usurped the place of patriotism ? Are not 
the lower passions of the people addressed and excited with a 
view to successful party action ? Is not the press made subservient 
to this object ? And who has not observed the corrupting ihfluence' 
of money and office ? Has not the value of the Union been esti- 
mated ? Formerly this subject was held a political axiom; clear of 
all doubt and too sacred for discussion ; but of late years is it not 
treated as a question of expediency, and in our legislative halls, 
in our newspapers, in common conversation, has it not become a 
matter of debate ? Thirty years ago who doubted the perma- 
nency of our Union ; and who, at this day, is without distressing 
apprehensions on the subject ? These indications portend immea- 
surable calamity. They should be deeply and solemnly con- 
sidered) that the fatal consequences may be averted; 

All who have reflected upon the structure of our government 
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and its tendencies, agree in this, that our institutions cannot besus- 
tained except by the exercise of a hip;h dc<»;rec of intelligence and 
virtue by the people. ' Where the sovereign power resides in a 
monarch or in a few individuals, the j;overnm(?ht may be earned 
pn successfully, however ignorant the mass of the people may be; 
and indeed the form of such a government may be more certainly 
preserved, where its subjects are ignorant than where thcy.are en- 
lightened. How long would the people of this country submit to 
the despotism of any of the continental governments of Europe? 

When I consider a citizen of this <];reat republic, in reference to 
the extent of his rights and privileges, the powers he exercises and 
the effects of those powers, I see a being of incomparably greater 
importance, in the scale of society, than a subject of a despotism.. 
The latter may be better educated, and he may occupy a higher 
rank in society, but the destiny of the citizen is much more im- 
portant than that of the subject. 

In the citizen dyvclls a portion of the sovereignty of his country; 
and he is often called upon to act in this high capacity. He has a 
voice in the formation of his own government, and also in changing 
it. In the ordinary exercise of his suffrages he appoints, with the 
exception of the judicial department, the great functionaries of 
the federal and state governments; and x)f the latter, many of the 
inferior ofBcers. And in addition to this he claims the right to 
instruct the public agents in the discharge of their high duties. On 
the most momentous questions his voice is heard and regarded. 
But more than all this, he may himself become an organ of the 
government. There' is no office in the vast range of executive, 
judicial and legislative duties in the federal or state governments, 
to which he may not aspire. Powers so multifarious and impor- 
tant were never before exercised by the people of any country ; 
and all these appertain to the humblest citizen. Need I ask 
whether intoUigence and virtue are essential to the discharge of 
these duties ? 

Intelligence and virtue are the ground- work of our whole sys- 
tem. It is the basis on which the superstructure "rests, and if this 
shall fall all must fail. As well might we expect a blacksmith to 
construct with his sledge and anvil, the nicely balanced and cu- 
riously wrought machinery of a watch, of which he is ignorant, 
as for a people without intelligence to maintain a free government 
But virtue is not less essential to its maintenance than intelligence. 
These must be combined and they must be exercised with an un- 
tiring vigilance. If this be so, and no one will controvert it, it is 
of the last importance that the rising generation should be virtuous 
and enlightened. The establishment of our independence was a 
great achievement ; but the establishment and maintenance of our 
complex system of government, in its purity, is a much greater. 
In the one case high patriotism, daunUess courage, strong arms, 
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and unjcielding pei'severance were required to roll back the tide of 
war. In the other a sleepless vigilanee must be exercised to de- 
tect, expose and eradicate niorriiption, which interweaves itself into 
our government 

When the crisis is at hand, and* men^s feelings become deeply- 
enlisted, it is^riot difficult to rouse them to a sense of their danger 
and duty. This was the case in our revolutionary slruggle. A 
common danger was seen and felt, and this led to a common effort. 
But corruption is sinuous, soft and stealthy in its approaches. It 
noLunfr^quently assumes the garb of patriotism, and covets popu- 
lar applause by professions of the utmost devotion to the people ; 
and how ofteE is it haijed, in this form, by thousands of unsus- 
pecting citi^lm. So subtle is this poison, that to detect it requires 
the exercise At no unpractised eye and of no ordinary intelligence. 
In the war against corruption there is no public enemy in the 
field ; the foe is shadowy in his appearance, and so changeable that 
you cannot always grasp him. If rebuked at one point, he may 
withdraw for the moment to practice his wiles in some other form, 
or at some' other point of attack. He never slumbers nor sleeps; 
and he can only be repulsed by a vigilance that never tires.. 

It is the order of ProWlence to suspend the blessings of this life 
on conditions. The farmer cannot expect a harvest unless he pre- 
pare his grounds and sow his seed. The artisan cannot hope for a 
reward without the exercise of his skill and labor : and this rule 
applies with as much force in politics as in physics, in morals as in 
mechanics. We must have intelligence to* perceive and virtue to 
discharge the great and important duties of freemen : duties 
higher and deeper,' and of more lasting consequences than any 
that ever devolved upon any people 

The nature and importance of these duties should be inculcated 
on the youth of the country. On them will soon devolve the re- 
sponsibility of conducting the great operations of the government; 
and prior to this they mingle with their elders in controlling it. 
They constitute a most important element in the body politic. 
Full of vigor, they are seen and felt in every political contest; 
and if .ignorant of the duties in which they engage, being unsus- 
picious and inexperienced, they are always liable to be used as in- 
struments of evil. They are most likely to be fascinated and 
controlled by the noisy and unprincipled political adventurer, 
who, having little business of his own, floats upon the surface 
of society, ready to seize \ipon any thing and every thing whjch 
may better his condition. In aljjate of excitement he becomes an 
individual of importance and of no little influence ; and his great 
eflFort is to produce and keep up such a state. His note of patriot- 
ism is the highest and the loudest, his zeal for the people the most 
conspicuous, and of all men his motives are the least selfish. All 
who are opposed to him are denounced as selfish and unprincipled. 
10 
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In him, and those who co-operate with him, are personifiecLvirtue, 
disinterestedness and love of country. 

The great orator of Rome declared, -*« the republic is assailed 
with far more force and contrivances than it is defended, because 
bold and profligate men are impelled by a nod and move of their 
own accord against it But I know not how it happena the good 
are more tardy. They neglect the beginning of things, and are 
roused only in the last necessity ; so that sometimes by their de- 
lay and tardiness, while they wish to retain ease, even without 
dignity, they lose both. Those who are willing to be the defenders . 
of the republic, if they are of the lighter sort, desert; if they are 
of the more timid sort, they fly. Those alone remain^ juid stand by 
the republic, whom no power, no threats, no maliOBlrim shake in 
their resolution." 

This was the language of truth when used by Cicero, as appli- 
cable to the Roman republic, and is it not equally the language of 
truth as applicable to our own republic ? Who that hears me did 
not see the fitness of this application as the words were pro- 
nounced ? 

It was a just and profound* observation of Machiavel, that the 
real powers of government are often iMntracted to a narrower 
point in republics than in monarchies. ' ^ 

In politics, as in the other great operations of society, the ele- 
ments of good and evil are closely connected. They -are in con- 
flict, and the victory over evil can only be achieved by discipline 
of the head and heart. 

Intelligence without virtue increases the amount of evil ; virtue 
without intelligence can oppose no efiectual r^istance to political 
corruption. 

In a late statistical account of the progress of crime in France, 
it is stated that the violations of the law were most numerous in 
those departments where the people were best educated. This 
shows that education, to be a national blessing, must be accompa- 
nied by moral culture. This in a great degree had been neglected 
in France, and the consequence is seen in the increase of crime. 
In this eountry moral principle is inculcated in our schools of in- 
struction generally, from the highest to the lowest ; and I wish I 
could say the Bible (which is the foundation of moral principle) 
is studied in all our seminaries. 

The good sense of parents generally points out to them the pro- 
priety of having their children educated, so as best to qualify them 
for'that branch of, business or profession to which they are des- 
tined ; so that when they enter upon its duties they may under- 
stand them apd be prepared to discharge them. But are there no 
duties which a student will have to perform except those which 
relate to his profession or trade ? Does he owe no duties to his 
God and his country ? If he be left to learn them when he shall 
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l>e called on to exercise them, why instruct him in the business or 
profession which he is to prosecute ? Why may he not learn this 
when he engages in it ? If the reply be that this knowledge is in- 
dispensable to his interest, I would enquire whether a knowledge 
of his political rights and duties is not equally indispensable to a 
proper discharge of them ? And is not the yiterest of the public, 
superadded to his owii in this case, to outweigh a mere personal 
interest ? Can' there be any just comparison of importance in the 
two cases ; and has not the attention of parents and teachers been 
chiefly, if not exclusively, directed to the lesser interest ta the 
neglect of the greater ? 

It is not^K|;>ected that the science of government at large should 
be taught m^r common schools. This would be found impracti- 
cable, but ^bse elementary principles which are easily compre- 
lien(^d and easily communicated, should be taught This would 
embrace «n outline of our political system^ the origin of the state 
and federal governments, and the po^vers of each as.established bj 
common construction or judicial decision. The divisions of powers 
into three great departments, the executive, the judicial and the 
legislative, and the appropriate dutiQ3 of each ; how the checks 
and balances of the government operate and afford the highest se- 
curity to the rights of the citizen ; the nature of the constitution 
as the fundamental law, and as the test of legislative and executive 
acts, should be fully explained. 

The responsibility under which every public functionary acts 
should be shown^ and how he may be called to account ; and also 
that beholds a trust which he is bound faithfully to discharge in 
conformity to the laws, and with a single eye to the4>ublic good ; 
and that every prostitution of this trust is an abandonment of prin- 
ciple, and weakens the moral force of the government. The qual- 
ifications required for an enlightened discharge of publit duties, in 
the various offices established, should be clearly stated ; and above 
all the political rights and duties of every citizen should be incul- 
cated, as cofistituting the foundation of our political system ; that 
it is only by a vigorous and untiring discharge of these duties, the 
government can be maintained and preserved in. its original purity. 

Ample details on these points and others connected with them, 
can be found in books already published ; and the subject could 
be enforced and variously illustrated by a reference to other 
governments. 

If these great principles were duly impressed upon the mind of 
every youth as a part of his education, I hazard nothing in saying 
that they would never be forgotten ; and seldom would they fail 
to influence his future conduct. 

Early impressions are the most easily made, and they are re- 
membered the longest Who has forgotten the incidents of his 
boyhood ? The events which transpired at school are cherished 
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with a fondness of recollection which is as remarkable as it is 
universal. Even under the infirmities of age, when the traces of 
memory become faint and confuted of more recent transactions, 
these remain in all their freshness and vigor. 

Early impressions on important matters, when deeply fixed in 
the mind, become the axioms of life. They in some degree re- 
strain the exuberance of youth, exercise an influence in riper 
years, and in the decline of life they grow stronger as other causes 
cease to influence. 

Youth then is the period most favorable for the inculcation of the 
elementary principles of our government ; and next to moral prin- 
ciples, with which they are closely connected, they 9gp the most 
important. They should be taught in our commoQ^liools^ and 
if this shall be done, long before the youth will be entitled to ex- 
ercise the rights of suffrage, he will often discuss the princip^ps he 
has learned, and apply them to the duties of practical life. He 
will be prepared to judge for himself, and instead of following in 
the footsteps of others, he will be able to instruct and influence 
those whose political knowledge is more limited than his own. 

The inculcation of these principles are recommended by eon- 
^derations of the highest moment. Nothing less than the preser^ 
vation of our political institutions is involved. The study recom- 
mended will be found as well calculated to fix the fittention and 
enlarge the mind of the student as any other ; and as the know- 
ledge acquired will find constant exercise in the political action of 
the country, it will become matured by experience. 

We have seen what deep calamities have fallen upon the human 
race by a misdirection of the concentrated energies of society. 
The passion for war, the 'wild spirit of fanaticism, unchastened 
ambition, demagogueism, corruption, are all to be encountered in 
the political field ; and are these enemies to-be met and overthrown 
by men alike ignorant of the principles they sustain arid oppose ? 
This is impossible. A victory over these advepsaries can only be 
achieved by virtue and intelligence. • 
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MORAL CULTURE, 

BY REV. M. M. CARLL. 



It is proposed in this article to state a few of the leading princi- 
ples whifch relate to the moral culture of man. 

Man is a moral and religious as well as an intellectual being ; 
^nd the former plirt or constituent of his nature requires develop- 
ment by culturCj^no less than the latter. 

Knowledge and toisdom are very different things, inasmuch as 
a man may be possessed of a great deal of knowledge without be- 
ing wise. 

Knowledge has reference tathe intellectual faculty, but wisdom 
implies the exercfse of the good affections of the hearty as well as 
the exercise of the understanding, . 

The mind of man consists of will and understandings good as 
well as evil affections being predicated of the former, and thought 
of the latter. ' . . 

• The will with its affections, is more interior, and therefore su- 
perior and prior to the understanding, and of consequence, the 
latter is governed and influenced by the former. 

Thought cannot exist without affection^ nor remain in tlie 
memory, unless received by some affection of the will. Conse- 
quently the best and shortest way to the understanding is to com- 
mence with the culture of the moral affections. 

As the light of the sun, without a due degree of heat^ will not 
excite vegetation ; so the light of intelligence, unconnected with 
the genial warmth of love and affection, will not effect the growth 
of the mind, but it will remain in a wintry state. 

The end of all knowledge is to make man good and tcseful, in 
the various relations of life, and qualify him for a future state of 
happiness. 
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To knoWy to understand^ and to c?o owr dutt/y are wideljr dif- 
ferent things, and if we stop short of the latter, we rest in the 
means instead of the-enc^, like trees that bear leaves only instead 
oi fruit. 

Much time and labor are ^pent in inculcating scientific truths, 
and various kinds of ^^nowledge, but little comparatively in re- 
ducing those truths and this knowledge to practice. 

In proportion as the end is superior to the means, in the same 
proportion is the practice of principles superior to the mere 
knowledge of them. 

Some mode ought to be devised by which the more prominent 
moral virtues might be steadily and uniformly practised iq^our 
schools ; they should take precedence of intellectual culture, and 
be presented to the notice of children in bolder relief than has 
hitherto been done. 

Intellectual cultyre prevails in our schools to the exclusion al- 
most entirely of moral, which is to reverse that order which 
ought to obtain, by regarding that as primary, which is in tnrth 
only secondary. 

The religious and moral qualities of his nature, are those which 
present man in the most amiable light, and confer the highest dig- 
nity upon his character. 

It is the province of education to bring out t*he whole charac- 
ter, and give to each faculty its due degree of attention and cql- 
ture, in proportion to its relative dignity and importance. 

The education of the child ought to have especial reference to 
the future relations of the man ; as a useful citizen, as a parent, as 
a social and immortal being. * . 

As a member of society, or- useful citizen, every human being 
has certain duties to fulfil, which ought to have reference to the 
well-being of the whole in the ^rst place, and- to himself in the 
second place. 

To regard our own convenience and welfare as primary, and 
the performance of those uses, which regarcj the good of the com- 
munity as secondare/, is essentially selfish, and subjects us to that 
train of cares which naturally appertain to a corrupt and perverted 
principle of action. 

A faithful performance of duty, and of the itses which properly 
belong to our sphere of action, is to concur and comply with the 
designs of the great Governor of the world, who is constantly pro- 
moting the good of the whole, and is to secure to ourselves the 
blessings of his Providence. 

In the conjugial and parental relation, the exercise of the moral 
and religious affections is equally necessary, since not only onr 
own happiness depends upon it, but that of those with whom we 
are connected by the tenderest ties ; those who look up to us for 
natural comforts, as well as for precept and exaniple. 
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Ignorance and immorality in this relation lead to the most un- 
happy consequences, since they infect society in its very source 
and fountain, an6 the depravity which remains unchecked in our- 
selves is muUiplieJ in our offspring. 

But liioral and religious culture, when viewed as preparatory to 
a future state of existence, as necessary to the appreciation and 
consequent enjoyment of heavenly happiness, presents itself with 
inexpressible force to the mind, and exhibits the high responsibility 
of parents and teachers. 

To meet these relations, certain ^Pkctions of \h^ heart must be 
excited, and certain restraining principles of action must be ac- 
quired ; since man, from the very condition of his nature^ re- 
quires, an internal power to check and control the natural propen- 
sities of his will. 

His undue love of self, his continual desire to promote its grati- 
fication, prompts him to an exorbitant love of, and desire to 
possess, the objects around him, and this begets an unreasonable 
lovte of the world. , • 

These two loves combined, lead to numberless violations of the 
moral and social relation, pfompt him to overlook his neighbor's 
rights, and give rise to all the evil passions and practices which 
infest human society. 

To counteract th^e two power-ful motives, restraints ar^ insti- 
tuted, such as the restraints of fear in all fornjiSj the restraints of 
reasoriy oi ^moral jsense, and of religious conscience. 

In infancy and childhood, the fear of punishment, privation, or 
consequences of som^kind ; in adult age, the fear of the civil law, 
of loss of character, credit, profit, or some worldly consideration. 

Shame, which is another modification of fear, the dread of 
having the finger of scorn pointed at us, acts as a powerful restraint, 
and makes us more guarded in relation to selfish indulgence. 

But a restraining power of a more exalted character is . that 
called the 'moral sense, founded upon that moat comprehensive 
rule, "of doine to others, as we would they should do to us.^' If 
we act uppn this golden rule, merely in reference to our temporal 
concerns, regardless of a higher authority, regardless of any in- 
ternal relish or love of the laws of Divine Order, and the hea- 
venly charities of life, we then act from a moral sense alone. 

But if haply these lower restraining principles shall have pro- 
duced their intended effect, and an habitual doing of the truths 
from a principle of obedience, has at length opened our eyes to its 
inexpressible beauty and loveliness'; then a new principle of action 
has received life within us, and we begin not only to shun what is 
evil because it is commanded, but we avoid evil because it is eyil, 
and contrary to the laws of eternal truth and order ; and do good 
because it is good, and congenial with the best and purest dictates 
of our nature. Then we begin to act from a religious conscience. 
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not from a slavish fear, and realize that though " The fedrj^t ihe 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom," that the love of the Lord and 
of his laws is the end. ^ ' 

Thus we find, that although man receives hereditarily a ten- 
dency to regard himself before others, and consequently ft under 
the predominating influence of the selfish principle ; yet he is born 
also with the faculty of receiving a restraining power, sufficient 
to check and finally subdue these evil tendencies. 

It. is the business of education to furnish these restraints, by 
inculcating intellectual, m(Mbl, and religious truths. 

Before these truths can be received or exert their influence, it 
will be indispensably requisite that the moral duties be habitually 
practised, and, as it were, form the plain or ground in which these 
seeds of truth are to be sown ; that the documents of religion and 
experience may receive early confirmation. 

Then by cultivating the intellect, it will be prepared to under- 
stand and appropriate. truth, and it is the legitimate end of truth 
to correct, subdue, and purify the will, or natural evil pFopensities 
of the heart, by furnishing salutary restraints. 

All experience shows that the intellect may be highly culti- 
vated, whilst the will remains unchanged; that a man may be at 
once intelligent and wicked ; but if habitual moral discipline be 
superadded to mental culture, all things will proceed in a right 
course. ^ 

As our object is to point out some plan of moral discipline that 
shall be practical, and at the same time effectual, we most, in imi- 
tation of the skilful physician, first ascertain iHe nature and extent 
of the disease, before we prescribe the remedy. 

For this purpose, we will inquire into the actual state of chil- 
dren, both as to their morals and intellect, as well as ih^ influences 
to which they are subjected. 

In conxmencing this inquiry, the first thing that presents itself 
to notice, is the great variety of disposition and character among 
children, both in relation to their m,oral habits, and their power 
of intellect. 

As relates to the moral principle, we see it under almost every 
variety of aspect : what is usually called temper in all its forms ; 
of habits either of industry or idleness, of activity or passivity, 
of candor or deceit, of truth or falsehood. 

With regard to the intellect, we see that it is no less various ; 
^quickness, and dullness, habitual attention and inattention ; cu- 
riosity, and indifference, with every grade of perception, apprehen- 
sion, understanding, and judgment. • 

To what are these differences to be ascribed? Are they not 
referable chiefly to the influences to which children are exposed 
in their various relations ? The hereditary, the maternal, the 
social, and that relation in which they stand to their instructers f 
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^ First, the hereditary relation, ^t is a well known principle, 
that like begets its like ; and that, consequently, the predominant 
features in the character of the parent, whether in the moral or in- 
tellectual principle, will be transmitted to the offspring. . 

- That both good and evil propensities are tlius inherited by chil- 
dren, is confirmed by observation and reason, which refer the in- 
ternal organization of the mind, as well as the external structure 
of the body, |pid family resemblances in the countenance, all to 
the same parental source. 

Hence it follows, that the hereditary principle is manifested 
under as great a variety of appearances as the different kinds of 
evil and depravity in adults ; in some more, in others less virulent, 
but essentially evil in all. 

' Thus, although "man. is prone tp evil as the sparks fly upward,'' 
and he receives a depraved nature from his parents, yet we must 
make a distinction between inherited and actual evil, and not 
Gonelude that the child is to' be punished for the sins of the parent 
<<The soul ihatsinneth, it shall die." 

^The infant is perfecUy innocent so far as actual guilt is con- 
cerned, since a being destitute of reason, conscience, and every 
restraining power, cannot be accountable ; it possesses, however, 
an hereditary taint and proneness to evil, which early call for 
salutary restraints, 

. The infant is ignorant and helpless, possessed of mere impulses 
and desires, which are manifested in animal appetite and passion ; 
its cries and countenance exhibiting early indications both of pain 

and pleasure. 

The infant, of consequence, is ehtirely destitute of all those re- 
straints, such as conscience, reason, intelligence, fear,*which must 
be acquired in order to keep in check the animal and selfish pro- 
pensities. 

Although destitute of. these restraints, as active powers, yet ths 
infant possesses the faculties or first rudiments 6i them all ; Jor 
as the body of the infant presents the miniature form of the man, 
perfect in all its parts and lineaments, which body attains its sta- 
ture and vigor by exercise ; so the moral and intellectual faculties 
all exist in their first rudiments, aiM|rv*e gradually and successively 
developed by exercise and culture. 

It is the proper and legitimate province of education, not only 
to furnish and superinduce these necessary restraining influenceS| 
but to present the virtues under such inviting aspects, as to en- 
kindle an ardent desire for their acquirement. 

Eyery thing should be studiously avoided in our intercourse 
with children, that has the slightest tendency to cherish or en- 
courage any of those hereditary evil tendencies, such as selfish- 
ness, pride, cruelty, revenge, and the like, which it is so desirable 
to bring under early subjection. 
11 
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The mind, by which is meant both the moral and intellectcial 
faculty, of every child may be compared to ground lying desert, 
containing the vegetable germs^ and more or less overrun with 
useless and noxious weeds, with here and there ^ solitary flower. 
As a skilful husbandman would enclose the ground, clear it of 
weeds, turn up the soil, and prepare it for the reception of good 
seed, and thus convert it by degrees into a field or beautiful gar- 
den, so the moral and intellectual husbandman will eommence his 
labors, by removing everything that offends or causes obstruction, 
expose it to the genial influences, and thus prepare it to receive 
the precious seeds of truth and virtue. 

Another influence^ in most cases tending to call forth and 
strengthen the hereditary evil tendencies, is that of the nursery, 
or that exercised during the fimt periods of maternal care. 

This may be regarded as one ti the most important periods of 
human existence, because subject to influences the mo9t deep and 
permanent 

It is a season that ought to be regarded as sacred by every parent, 
and especially by the mother ; her charge is innocent, dependent, 
helpless ; an object every way fitted to excite and brin^ into ex- 
ercise those holy affections which are among the most precious 
gifts of the Omniscient Creator. 

She becomes conscious of a power within her bosom, a power 
felty not heard, whose dictates, if directed by an enlightened rea- 
son, capable of looking forward and beholding in her child the 
future different relations of the man and the Christian,-»-capable 
of appreciating the power of ^early impressions and of early 
habits in the formation of character, — would do' more to promote 
morality 9 order ^ good government, science, in short, to forig mew, 
than all our institutions of learning. 

The counteracting forces which neutralize in a great- measure 
tfiese sacred affections, which defeat these Jilessed results, is a want 
of proper information, which leads to a CQurse of action prompted 
and guided by mere impuhey uninfluenced by enlightened reason. 

Ignorant, in a great measure, of the bodily and visible functions 
of the little being to whom she has given. birth, — ignorant much 
more of the mind, and its woni^erful invisible organization, — igno- 
rant of the nature and degree of salutary restraint and proper in- 
dulgence, as well as of the power of habit and example, it is no 
matter of surprise, that what is commonly but expressively called 
spoiled children, should be so rife and common ; or that the in- 
structer should have such a wilderness of mind, such a mass of 
perverted habit to encounter. 

But should the claims of fashion or indolence be so imperious 
as to consign the infant to mercenary hirelings, these evils will be 
greatly enhanced ^ since to ignorance will be superadded interest- 
edness, and too frequently vulgarity and hypocrisy ; and the prin- 
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cipal difference between these, and the children of the lower orders 
of society, will be, that the former will receive a higher external 
polish, whilst the internal- character will remain the same. 

If to this state of things should be superadded what is too fre- 
quently the case, a want of harmony in council, or perfect 
unanimity of action between the father and mother, the conse- 
quences will be fatal to the child ; should they counteract each 
other, in any ^oaaper, should one be strict, and the other indul- 
gent, thus subjecting the child to a two-fold government, a divided 
affection will be the consequence, and the child, observing this dis- 
agreement in the parents, -will naturally conclude that -both cannot 
be right, and probably will arrive at the conviction that both are 
wrongs apd it will be *best to take the reins into his own hands, 
and manage matters for himself. 

Sometimes we see instances, ^^liere one parent is disposed to 
adopt something resembling a rational system of management, 
whilst the other seems to set all system at defiance, and act purely 
as impulse dictates ; .the immediate effect is to introduce the same 
discordant spirit into the mind and actions of the child. 

Bnt that which exerts thei most deadly influence, ami spreads its 
poison through the whole moral circulation, is immoral example ; 
let the parent who is in the habit of swearing, drunkenness, or any 
other vice, exhibit these . deformities in the presence, of his chil- 
dren, and he will soon And, that he has not only transmitted these 
evils to them, but that he is taking the most effectual method to 
foster them inte maturity. 

Further : there are practices not so gross in their naturets those 
above referred to, but not less injurious in their effects, which 
spring from a mistaken system, and are practised thoughtlessly, 
even by the orderly and reflecting ; these are the more dangerous, 
because they present themselves in a species of disguise, and are 
closely allied to the more amiable affe<stion8 of our nature. Their 
influence is more subtle and hidden, not suddenly manifesting 
themselves in outward conduct, but conducing notwithstanding to 
the permanent formation of character. 

The ppinciples of selfishness, pride, vanity, anger , resentment, 
cruelty, deceit, each with its trj^ of attendant minor evils, so 
firmly interwoven in our nature, instead of receiving those salutary 
checks which they require, during the state of infancy and child- 
hood, are cherished and continually invigorated by thoughtless 
and injudicious treatment. 

How, for example, is that principle of selfishness, which is the 
verv root of that deadly tree, whose leaves, and blossoms, and 
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sweetness and purity, — the being whose very helplessness endears 
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it to UB> — ^what pity, that it should so soon be subjected to a treat- 
ment and discipline calculated to deprive it speedily of its inno- 
cence and interesting loveliness ! 

But one of the first lessons leads directly to this result ; it is 
early taught to consider itself a little idol; the mother, if she 
hftppen to be a weak woman, becomes the first worshipper ; per- 
haps the father pays his early homage : the nurse too, and a host 
of others are at hand to furnish incense also ; ^dlhe little crea- 
ture, by the time it begins to lisp, imagines the entire world was 
made for it alone ! Thus all its nascent affections and appetites 
are turned inward, and centre in self; and when self has fairly 
taken root it gives birth to a deadly Upas, which sheds its baleful 
influence over the whole moral character. • 

The little idol must be furnished with all things correspond' ng 
to its dignity ; instead of being «^d and clothed according to the 
rules prescribed by moderation, neatness, and propriety, it is pam- 
pered and adorned with many superfluities ; thus its healthy, 
vigorous state of body and mind is frequqntly injured, if not 
wholly destroyed. 

It must be* obvious, that an early attention to appetite, a proper 
care both as to the selectipn and quantity of food, is % matter of 
great importance, as relates to the future constitution of the child, 
as well as to its future habits^ which doubtless receive their iirst 
bias at a tender age ; the drunkard and gliUion may, in many 
cases, date the commencement of these perverted appetites, as 
coeval with the age of infancy and childhood. ■» 

In rdgard to dress, in itself it is not a matter of importance, al- 
though simplicity, neatness, and comfort will naturally result from 
a sense of order and fitness ; yet although in itself it is unimpor- 
tant, it too often becomes the vehicle of introducing and fostering 
some of the worst principles of our nature ; those things which 
are intended as benefits ihd comforts for our children are made to 
produce a contrary effect ; and while we are making provisipn for 
the body, we pervert and infect the mind; 

No sooner is the child provided with anything new, a new gar- 
ment, new shoes, new hat, ect than its attention is imnoediately 
directed to them, its pride i|nd vanity ^re awakened, and fur- 
nished with fresh supplies^ sufficient to ensure their growth on 
every similar occasion. This practice comes in admirably, to lend 
a helping hand in bringing forward the germs of self-lovey already 
planted deep in the soil of the natural mind. 

Every thing seems to conspire -to produce the efiiect here de- 
scribed ; the time, the influences to which the child is exposed, 
.the persons with whom it has intercourse, the circumstances with 
which it is surrounded, all seem to harmonize and act together at 
the proper juncture ; for, could the child be left to itself to make 
its own observations on its clothes, it would, in a little time, ac* 
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quire sense enough to disregard these vanities, and would naturally 
turn its attention to something else, probably something better. 

Nor do the passions of anger, revenge, cruelty, and the like, re- 
ceive less attention to their development ; a systematic plan seems 
to have been devised to elicit them in regular order ; if the child 
accidentally receive a hurt, whether from thing animate or inani- 
mate, the occasion is seldom lost^to inculcate an important lesson ; 
the child must receive satisfaction^ by retaliating the injury 
either in his own person, or by proxy. A principle is thus 
thoughtlessly encouraged, in order to quiet the momentary cries of 
a child, which is afterwards to fill. the world with war, duellings 
misery, and blood ! 

Deceit, and lying in all its forms, may be traced,* in like manner, 
to some neglect or mismanagement during the early periods of ex- 
istence* ; some neglect of ihelawsof order- in moral discipline ; a 
preponderance of the- selfish principle, too much parental * indul- 
gence, or too much severity, producing in the child a moral re- 
straint too feebhe for appetite and passion, and a meanness of spirit 
.that fears to meet. the consequences of truth. 
• ThuS; either through ignorance, a government directed by mere 
impulse^ an absence of all system, a want of an uniform and de- 
cided, yet rational administration, or a disregard of unity in ac- 
tion on the part of both parents, the child, at. this early and most 
interesting period, is subjected to influences which have a direct 
tendency to call forth and strengthen the hereditary evils of its 
nature, which evils must afterwards be subdued by much pain and 
suffering, or the immortal mind lie either dormant or suffer per- 
version. . 
• Thus the child, continues during the first years of life, confirm- 
ing itself in these perversions ; by his intercoume with others like 
himself, forming new habits^ by means of the principle of imita* 
tioUy until tbe period arrive at which he is to be placed under the 
care of an instmcter^ and subjected to anothei: sort of discipline, 
It will be extremely important to inquire, into the tendency of 
. this new governinent ; to see how far it is calculated to counter^ 
acty modify yov strengthen the habits, which have already in a 
degree been formed. 

• The maxim, "Like people, like priest," will apply in this case, 
for teachers are men, and all men must be influenced more or lesi* , 
by the fashions, habits, opinions, and general spirij; of the age in 
which they live. Moreover, ihey have themselves been subjected 
to the same kind of p>arental government and influence, as the 
pupils under their charge ; of course, they present the same va- 
riety of character as that seen in other classes of mankind. 

As the school will derive its prevailing spirit chiefly from that 
of the teacher, and as this spirit is various, Uie tone of the school 
will be cither high or low^ energetic or feeble, orderly or diaor- 
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derly, literary, scientific, intellectual or moral, according to the 
source from whence the government emanates, modified in a de- 
gree by the class of society to which his pupils belong. 

Our children, then, are- placed under as great a variety of influ- 
ence as there are schools, since no two of these are, in all respects, 
alike ; it follows, of course, that the effects produced upon the 
mind of the pupil will be subject- to the same variety. We shall 
see the principles of selfishness, pride, vanity, resentment, and 
slavish fear more and more confirmed, or we shall see them 
gradually yield and give way before the powerful sway of a moral 
influence, more in accordance- with the nobler principles of our 
nature, inculcating the documents of^ truth, of . self-government, 
self-respect, candor, ingenuousness, and a generous benevolence. 

This endless diversity in the character and governmeflt of our 
schools, may all be reduced to three general classes, the absolutely 
bad, the indifferent, and the partially good. The 'first of these, 
instead of checking, promotes the growth of the worst principles 
of our nature, imparting a semblance of knowledge', at the expense 
of good temper, good habits^ and every manly and virtuous senti-. 
ment ; it calls into action the lowest and most ignoble motives to 
exertion, in order to ensure a momentary and transient end, with- 
out regarding the cultivation of the good affections of the heart, 
and the ultimate formation of the character. 

The second, which we have denominated the indifferent, cannot 
be said to have any government at all ; inasmuch as mere impulse 
bears sway ; at one time lenient, at another severe, familiar and 
distant, goodnatured and morose, patient and peevish by turns, ac- 
cording to the humoryand producing the corresponding effects of 
fear, of levity, and disrespect, in the little observers and imitators. 
The last, or good, I would denominate that, which has a direct 
tendency in the first place to excite a proper respect that shall en- 
sure obedience, not from fear, but from a desire to please j that 
shall in the next place teach them to shun what is wrong, because 
it is so, and do what is right for the same reason ; which shall 
counteract evil tendencies and habits, and cherish those that are . 
good ; that shall keep a steady eye upon the future relations of 
human life, which shall present motives to exertion, that will ele- 
vate, not degrade, the mind j which shall, in short, regard educa- 
tion as designed to develop and form the whole character, fitting it 
for nobler uses and* enjoyments in the world to come. 

Connected with this part of our subject, it may be observed that 
there are three general influences to which children at school are 
exposed. First, that of the family circle ; second, that of associa- 
tions with each other ; and third, that which prevails in the school ; 
each of these operates powerfully in the formation of habit and 
character. 

In relation to the first, a bias will be given to the mind, temper, 
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and habits of the child, according as ignorance or intelh'gencc, the 
presence or absence of good taste, and judgment, regularity, good 
govern ment, and a proper regard to the, requirements of duty pre^ 
vail. But should a prerverted taste in the choice of books have the 
ascendency ; should there be an absence of regularity, a want of 
proper example ; shoold idleness and amusement prevail, should 
^ indulgence be substituted for authority, extravagance and profu- 
sion for rational economy, an undervaluing of the importance of 
regular attendance at school, and the serious 'disadvantages which 
result from frequent interruptions^ of studies ; the consequence 
will be, an indifference to all valuable improvement, a spirit, of 
disobedience and disrespect towards parents as well as teaehers, a 
trifling levity of character, a habit of idleness, — in short, the bu- 
siness of the school and .of education, instead of being matter of 
primary importance^ will become entirely secondary. 

Scholars, too-, have their associates in their pastimes with each 
other, a circumstan^ which must not be omitted, since it exerts no 
inconsiderable inflfffiice on the mind. A large majority of chil- 
dren in our community, especially of the male-part, are permitted 
to carry on these conlmunications with each otherin the streets, 
• ^vhere such examples', both in language and manners prevail, as are 
calculated to counteract effectually, in many instances, the- efforts 
of parents, and instructers. All classes, and both sexes, are ex- 
posed to the influence of association in various ways, either at 
school or elsewhere. It is natural, and perhaps proper, that they 
should in this season of gaiety and sprightliness associate together, 
since they, are taught some lessons in this way that could not be 
acquired in any other. 

Here a mirror 'is Held up, in which each can see the good, as well 
as evil qualities of his nature reflected ; much of character is 
elicited, similar and opposite qualities are contrasted, and by .con- 
tact and attrition, the asperities of temper and dispoiAtion are 
smoothed and polished. The.selfish, the cunning, the overbearing, 
the pugnacious, oieet with their match, and either by blows or ridi- 
cule, are reduced to something like reflection and decent submis- 
sion. 

But the school is the arena where the grand conflict is to be car- 
ried .on, which is to result either in victory or defeat Here is one 
continual strife in the bosom of the pupil, between love of amuse- 
ment and sense of duty — idleness and industry — stubbornness and 
submission — activity and passiveness — a primary or secondary 
regard for study. According as the one or the other prevails, will 
he crown himself with honor, or retire with defeat and disgrace. 

In this strife, the instructer is called upon to act a very conspicu- 
ous and important part. With the pupil it is an individual con- 
cern,— he is required only to bear his own burden,— but the teacher 
is obliged to bear the entire pressure, and singly to meet the com- 
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bined power of the enemy, when his phalanx of little warriors has 
been routed and overthrown. He must raise the fallen, strengthen 
llie faint, encourage the wayering, intimidate the refractory, stimu- 
late the indolent, and chastise the deserters from the ranks ; and 
not unfrequently enter the lists and contend with the parents 
themselves, in the unequal and arduous conflict 

With regard to scholastic government, our schools exhibit all the 
different grades, from extreme severity, down to a laxity border- 
ing on imbecility. * Some take up offences in detail^ awarding 
punishments by weight and measure ; others manage matters in a 
sort of wholesale way, and make one correction answer a number 
of offences; whilst others again are willing that things should 
take their own course ; each one adopting a plan in accordance 
with his own prevailing temperament. 

Nor are the motives made use of to incite to exertion less va- 
rious ; feavy emulation, rewards, disgrace are resorted to, and 
each predominates according to the views, temper and disposition 
of the teacher. But it is far from being a mnter of indifference, 
which of these motives is resorted to, inasmuch as they have a 
direct and leading influence on the disposition and character of the 
pupil. 

Thekind of government to which the pupil i^ habitually sub- 
jected, at home or at school, will bias his future character ; a sys- 
tem of espionage and attention to every nice offence, will produce 
and foster the spirit of an eye-servant, instead of awakening an 
inward spirit of self-government so exceedingly desirable, and 
which it is one great aim of education to produce ; a discipline too 
lenient will occasion indifference, inattention, and a spirit of indo- 
lence ; too much severity will induce a slavish fkar^ lead to eva- 
sion and deceit, or a sort of dogged, passive spirit, that must be 
constantly urged on by whip and -spur,, instead of calling forth that 
open in^nuousnessj that voluntary activity, wttlch alone de- 
serves to be rewarded by the smiles of philosophy. 

It has been said, probably with truth, that mai> is naturally in- 
dolent, indisposed to action ; that necessity alone, or some other 
powerful motive, can stimulate him to exertion even in providing 
for his physical wants. This seems to be especially the case with* 
regard to the acquisition of knowledge. Children do not see the use 
or advantage of learning ; with them, therefore, some power of an 
extraneous character must be applied in the first instance, and 
happy would it be, if this power, thus applied, were directed in 
such a manner as to avoid producing a sense of irksomeness and 
disgust. 

There is assuredly , some congeniality between truths and 
knowledge, and the mind; the same wonderful fitness and adapta- 
tion discoverable between things manifestly made for each other, 
eannot be denied here ; there must be the same relation between 
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the understanding and truth, as that which subsists between the 
et/e and light ; why is it then, that the mind is not as open to 
truth and knowledge as the organ of vision is to light ? Is it not 
because we have made a sad deviation frcJm the simplicity of na« 
tu.re, because we have adopted artificial methods sX variance with 
her dictates ? 

Were things or natural objects presented tp the notice of chil- 
dren during their tender years, in proper order and succession, in- 
stead of artificial signs and sounds, to them void of sense or mean- 
ing, we -should not be compelled to resort to those dangerous 
expedients and motives, which have their origin in the worst prin- 
ciples of our nature, which are fostered into maturity in the very 
nurseries of science, and which accompany us through life. 

Children become disgusted at the very commencement ; the 
portal leading to the temple of Knowledge presents nothing in- 
viting ; hence coercion is the only resource through every stage 
of their progression* 

The principal mStives resorted to in order to set the little passive 
beings in motion, and produce a reluctant activity, may be reduced 
to three classes, j^flr of punishment y hope of reward, and emu- 
lation. Each of these, unless in skilful hands, produces results 
the most mischievous, tends to pervert the character, and is far 
below the dignity of a ratic^al being. 

He who is trained under the influence of fear, can never be sen- 
sible of a generous motive, nor experience the satisfaction which 
results from voluntary actions, whose performance has been 
prompted by a sense of duty, or of doing what is right for its 
own sake ; tyranny has made.him a slave, and fitted him to be- 
come a tyrant in his turn. From this melancholy issue nothing 
can save him but a powerful counteracting influence at home^ or a 
timely change of scholastic discipline. 

The hope of reward, so frequently held out as a motive to the 
performance of duty, is one which is brought into action in every 
^ge of existence, in eVery rank of society. Motives of this 
class derive their quality entirely from the nature of the object 
proposed ; this may be of a mere worldly nature, intended to pro- 
mote some selfish gratification, or it may be a sincere desire to 
grow better, to elevate our intellectual, moral, and religious char- 
acter ; the former is low and base, the latter a laudable, generous, 
ennobling motive. The former will engenders selfish, mercenary 
spirit ; the latter will form such characters as are an honor to hu- 
man nature; the former, if necessary to resort to at all in relation 
to children, must be laid aside as soon as possible, — ^the latter we 
must assiduously strive to fix in,tfie mind, that it may become an 
unceasing stimulus to virtuous action. If the hope of reward b^ 
presented as a motive to action, this difierence between the base 
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and Ibe genuine ought to be explicitly stated^ and their boundaries 
djittoetly marked. 

Etnulation is another, of the means resorted to, pne which re- 
sults in like manner from a defective system ; it is universal in its 
application ; there is hardly a child that is not made to experience 
its influence; it is generally considered" not only perfectly allowa- 
ble, but laudable ; and one of the most promising traits of charac- 
ter a child can possess. That it is connected with excellent 
aualities, such as sensibility, activity, genius, cannot be denied, but 
lat it is also connected with other latent qualities that more than 
counterbalance these,— rthat it has a tendency to foster some of the 
worst principles of our nature, is also equally true. Its direct 
tendency is to cherish some of the very worst forms of an inordi- 
nate self-love, insomuch that pride, vanity, contempt of others, 
and a consequent high opinion of ourselves are its immediate 
fruits. 

It is the clearest dictate of wisdom to adog^ those means and 
enlist those motives, that shall suppress the evil, awaken and 
strengthen in the bosom the good propensities of which we are 
susceptible ; aflways remembering, that whilst we are instructing 
the child we^ire forming the man, who in a short time is to take 
his station on the stage of human action, where the part he sus- 
tains will either be useful and honorable to himself and the com- 
munity, or the reverse, according to the influences to which he has 
been exposed. , 

Where any improper motives are adopted in scholastic goverd- 
ment, it is an evidence of a radical defect in some of the relations 
in which the child stands ; and a. perseverance in them, so far from 
producing the result desired, will only increase its virulence, and 
perhaps effectually confirm it ; since h is well known, the more a 
child is accustomed to harshness, restraint, and extreme severity^ 
the more insensible he becomes to the ordinary means of restraint ; 
he who has commemced the use of opium must gradually increase 
the dose, until insanity or death terminate his career. 

What then are the principles which it is so extremely desirable 
.to implant in the minds of children ? Are they not the formation 
of good habits, obedience, truth, order, mutital good-will, self^ 
govemtnent. A few of the most comprehensive rules of moral 
discipline, incorporated into the daily routine of duty, systemati- 
cally attended to, explained, enforced, and held up by the teacher 
as a real object of pursuit, of daily and hourly practice, would 
soon effect a most important change, which would manifest itself 
in the conduct of the pupils, and relieve the teacher from an op- 
pressive burthen, which at times is almost insupportable. 
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It has been said by ka. eminent author, that much of the happi- 
ness of- human life is acknowledged to depend upon. the rights of 
education and religion. Upon that of education depends in a 
measure the progress of religion and good morals. ^ The first 
and best security of civil liberty consists in impressing the intuit 
mind with such habits of thought and action/ as may correspond 
with and promote the appointment of public law/' Some of the 
republican States of antiquity, and perhaps more particularly that 
of Sparta, acknowledged the importance of a system of popular 
education, by the early provisions which were made to initiate the 
rising youth of the State in the "manners, the maxims, the exer- 
cises, the toils ; in a word, in all the mental and bodily acquire- 
ments and habits which corresponded with the genius of the 
State.'' The first and leading t)bject of popular education was the 
general welfare. History will demonstrate, that in all ages of the 
world in which mankind were known to have made progress in 
civilization and in the science of political liberty, that popular in- 
struction in letters and in the arts was by no means neglected. 
Upon the other hand, where we notice a retrogradation of civil and 
political liberty— of religion or the moral rectitude of man, we 
may also behold the lamentable influence of ignorance, supersti- 
tion and barbarism. As the basis of human happiness, therefore^ 
no subject can be regarded as more important to the well-beine 
and prosperity of mankind. . A system otgeneral education should 
be the mt, the primary object of all well regulated nations. 
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Knowledge, like the sun in yonder firmament, should spread its 
efiblgence as well around the humble cottage of poverty, as the 
palace of the rich and powerful — all should be warmed into men- 
tal life by its genial rays, and none should consent to stop short of 
a complete system of education, which seeks as its object the men- 
tal and moral improvement of the whole people. 

My principal object on the present occasion, will be to point out 
a few of the prominent advantages which would be derived from a 
system of common school instruction, so modeled as to draw to it 
the sanction and succor of the States, as well as of the National 
Government I propose only to give a succinct view of the sub- 
ject, confining myself to the importance of the measure in a public 
or political point of view ; leaving it with others more familiar 
with the subject than myself, to improve the picture by adding 
such lights and shades as may be necessary to complete the por- 
trait of human happiness. Perhaps it is due to myself to say 
here, that in consequence of other engagements, 1 could not ap- 
propriate the necessary time wjiich would enable me to investigate 
my subject, with that degree of research and precision which the 
importance of the occasion demands. I will not shrink from my 
duty, however, though conscious as I am of the embarrassment 
under which I labor ; but will proceed with a view to make my- 
self useful, at least to some extent, rather than to feed the fancy 
with the beauties of rhetoric, or excite the passions by the fasci- 
nating charms of oratory. Should my labors serve to stimulate to 
active exertion, advocates in the cause more competent than myself, 
then shall I feel thjit I am amply rewarded for the humble part 
which 1 shall take in this discussion. 

We believe there has been no subject within the range of na- 
tional policy, which has hitherto been so much neglected as that 
of popular education. I speak of the subject in a national point of 
view. Some of the States, it is true, have already made provisions 
of a highly liberal character, as will be hereafter shown, for the 
support of public schools ; but as a measure of national policy it 
has been too long neglected. Every other question which seemed 
to connect itself with our national prosperity or the renown of the 
republic, lias received the fullest share of attention. The inventive 
genius of our citizens has been exhausted upon every other species 
of enterprise which promised, in the remotest degree, to add to 
the wealth, prosperity or happiness of our people — but the impor- 
tant subject which should ever be regarded as the foundation or 
corner-stone of all our hopes, our prosperity or national greatness, 
has been left exclusively to individual and State enterprise for sup- 
port and succor. If nothing should be promised from these 
sources, the cause is abandoned as being of too little moment to 
claim the attention or support of the nation. Should an error of 
this kind be longer permitted to exist ? The response will be, No. 
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The talent of our citizens is, to some extent, the property of the 
nation ; and for the improvement of that talent the public haro 
a right to draw upon the patronage of the Government The 
youth of genius should be sought out from the abode of poverty, 
and conducted through the laborious paths of study until his mind 
should be stored with knowledge, that he may be the better capa- 
ble of serving his country in some station of usefulness, or of main- 
tafning his standing among the more fortunate portion of his 
fellow men. We boast of our freedom, but of what value is free- 
dom to the indigent and poverty-stricken offspring of the aged 
or departed soldier of the revolution, who spent his all in his 
country's cause, and under the command of stern necessity has 
thrown his offspring upon the world without the means of moral 
or mental culture? I repeat the question, what is the value of free- 
dom to these youths, who stand by and behold its blessings lavished 
upon the more fortunate, but are themselves incapable of tasting 
its sweets ? To such is our country indebted, more than the means 
of their' education and the amelioration of their condition. These 
are the sons and the' grand-sous of the brave and heroic soldiers, 
who fought the battles of their country that posterity might be* 
blessed. Are these interesting but unfortunately ouths of our land 
to be left to wander at the public gates, soliciting the crumbs which 
may foil from the tabic of the more opulent ? Are they to be left 
to trudge through the world like beasts of burthen, because they 
possess not the means to win them admission into our institutions 
of learning ? The hunranity of the government answers, Never. 
The genius of our free* institutions forbids it 

Our commerce has received the most liberal aid from the Gene- 
ral Government. Our navigable rivers have been every where 
improved — our national improvements have received the most 
liberal share of public attention and support Such has been 
our onward movement in this branch of enterprise, as, in the 
language of a highly talented and eloquent member of Congress, 
to disturb the " ancient silence of the primeval woods with the 
panting speed of the flying car*' — by "cutting paths for its com- 
merce through the deep foundation of the everlasting hills, or toil- 
ing up the mountain's summit with the rich presents which the far 
west sends greeting to the steep Atlantic stream.'' Our fortifica- 
tions have been built up ; and our navy floats triumphant upon 
every sea. Manufacturing industry has been protected — every 
policy guarded ; and our arms are the dread and terror of the world. 
Such has been the unparalleled march of our national prosperity, 
that we seem to be conscious of no other want save an overflowing 
" money market, ^^ or a multiplication of the facilities and objects 
of private speculation. An inordinate desire for the accumulation 
of riches seems to have absorbed every other consideration, and 
we too soon forgiet that the accumulated wealth of e^w\xs\v^% "^^^ 
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doomed to moulder amidst the ruiDS of the republics of antiquity. 
We are too much disposed to neglect the sacred duty which we 
owe to our fathers, to posterity, and to ourselves, in sustaining un- 
scathed our free institutions. It is not the wealth but the intelli- 
gence of our people, which will secure national happiness and the 
continued prosperity of the country. 

We should seek to spread intelligence at every door. Educa- 
tion, like our noble rivers which rush from the bosom of Ihe 
mountains, hurrying on with still swelling magnitude to the ocean, 
adding fertility, beauty and grandeur to every surrounding land- 
scape, should in its onward course, embrace every grade of society; 
and fertilize, enlighten, and adorn the minds and the hearts of all 
our people. The importance of a system of popular education 
which will reach alike every portion of the people — inspiring all 
our youth with the same spirit of emulation, the same feeling of 
patriotism, the same love oi letters and of knowledge, must be ad- 
mitted by every citizen and philanthropist The good morals — 
the religion of a people, draw their chief support from -the rich 
sources of intellectual treasure. The refinements and eleganoiei 
' of life are but the chosen fruits of that beautiful garden wherein 
the seeds of literature are carefully cultured. The safety of the 
republic depends upon the universal knowledge and patriot- 
ism of the people. Intelligence generally diffused, like the majes- 
tic mountain which throws its summit aloft amidst the clouds, 
standing calm in security from the danger of the warring elements 
around, will be hailed as an impregnable rampart against the 
ravages of civil feuds or the thunders of foreign invasion. It has 
been the primary care of every people whose career has been 
marked with celebrity. It is by a general diffusion of knowledge 
that we may expect to sustain the cause of political freedom^ and 
particularly under our happy form of government does it become 
necessary in order to the security and perpetuity of liberty, 
whether civil, political or religious, to maintain a system of policy 
which has for its aim the general intellectual and moral improve- 
ment of its people. Our constitution guarantees to the high and 
to the low, to the rich and to the poor, and to the unlearned as well 
as to the man of letters, the same equality of freedom, and the same 
voice in the administration of the government. In other worda^ 
oui government is emphatically a government of the people. The 
pathway to distinction lies open alike to every citizen. The 
same share of duty in sustaining the government, devolves alike 
upon each individual member of the republic. The right of suf- 
frage is universal ; at least it is extended to all who are regarded 
as lawful citizens of the country. All therefore have a voice in 
the election of public officers — and every citizen has the same un- 
disputed right to share in the honors which the occupancy of 
office may be thought to confer. The only disqualification whioh 
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our people acknowledge, is the want of capability or merit The 
laws are but the echo of- the people's voice — and the great edifice 
of political freedom must be alone sustained from decay and ruin 
through the virtue, wisdom and patriotism of the whole people. 
Recognizing then as ouf social condition does^ the great principles 
of equal rights — the universal right to knowledge, and the eleva- 
tion, and pleasures and powers which it gives, is not subject to be 
doubted or disputed. How shall we maintain this equality of 
rights from the grasp of despotism or the ravages of time ? How 
shall the glory of our free institutions be perpetuated to coming 
generations ? The answer is, by a general, appropriate, lasting, 
and uniform system of popular education, which shall be so 
•modeled as to extend its influence alike to every grade and condi- 
tion of the people composing the nation. By such an influence 
and such only, can our boasted equality of rights be sustained. A 
general and well regulated system of common schools can afford 
the only sure and effectual remedy against geographical divisions 
and jealousy — it will be the safest barrier to the ravages of internal 
feuds ; the best defence against the evils of lawless and misguided 
ambition ; the only sure protection from the furious and bloody 
disasters of the outraged and maddened mob, and the most effec- 
tual Shield against the accumulated* thunders of civil commotion 
and internal strife. A diffusion of knowledge will invite univisr- 
sal obedience to the laws — it will promote industry, and a happy 
interchange of commerce ; and in the place of licentiousness and 
faction, the fundamentnl means of the lasting and secure establish- 
ment of civil liberty will be deeply rooted in the hearts of our 
people. Under its influence fanaticism must yield to the religion 
of the true God, and dissimulation to the revealed obligations of 
Christianity. 

. We repeat that the plan should be a national one, or, in other 
words, general throughout the several States. Such a plan of 
common schools will serve as a- principal agency in nationalizing 
the citizens of the Union, and would infuse a feeling of enlightened 
patriotism which would add stability to all our institutions, and 
jiecure general harmony throughout tiie several States. The plan 
should also be an appropriate one. A system of popular education 
should be studiously adapted to the peculiar structure of the gov- 
ernment, and should conform to the republican simplicity of our 
free institutions. I do not wish to be understood as saying that a 
particular system or creed of politics should be taught in our public 
schools — no such thing. Such a plan of education, so far from 
remedying existing evils, would be most likely to swell the cata- 
logue of mischiefs which we should be the most desirous to avoid 
—but we should endeavor to introduce into our schools those im- 
portant branches of education which are best calculated to infuse 
the sentiment of patriotism, and which would lead to a £uniliar 
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knowledge of the leading principles upon which our government 
is founded, and by which it must be sustained. The youthful 
mind should also be impressed with the many dangers which are 
to be avoided in order to ensure its lasting durability. Every stu- 
dent should be made acquainted with the fatal causes which so 
much contributed to the downfall of other republics, so that he 
might be the better prepared to guard his own from the dangerous 
effects of similar errors. His watchword should ever be the 
OENERAL WELFARE. Lcst I should be misunderstood, I will here 
remark, that we should introduce into our schools the general prin- 
ciples of religion — they form a part of our early education. With 
these principles our mental improvement and our progress in the 
arts and sciences are intimately associated ; infidelity should never. 
be permitted to" enter our schools ; yet no one will contend that 
particular creeds or tenets should ever form a part of common school 
education. Just so then in reference to the science of government 
— a love of country should be deeply fostered in the youthful 
citizen whilst his ardor is strong, and his heart susceptible of pro- 
per and lasting impressions. The nature and genius of his govern- 
ment should be opened to his view, and he should be deeply 
impressed with tlic importance of its 9tability, that he may be the 
better prepared to investigate the nature of the public duties vWijch 
may afterwards devolve upon him, whilst endeavoring to contribute 
to its maintenance. It is not every citizen who may have trodden- 
the labyrinths of science, and rendered himself familiar with' the 
learning of ancient Egypt or of Greece, that is prepared to be a 
Christian, or is competent to discharge faithfully and in a spirit of 
patriotism the v?irious duties which as a citizen or member of the 
republic, h«s God and his country impose upon him. . Not sa 
The scholar, too, may imbibe the doctrines of infidelity ; and may 
prove himself 36 selfish and sectional in feeling, and particularly 
so in reference to the general interest or public policy of his gov- 
ernment, as he who possesses not^he lights to comprehend the in- 
stitutions of man or the noble systems of the Almighty ; — to guard 
our rights and to secure our happiness. It requires more than a 
familiarity with the rudiments of science to make a Christian, or a. 
patrfot. We hold the people of this Union to be one and the same 
great national, family, the members of which are mutually depenr 
dent upon each other for the political freedom which all so much 
desire to enjoy. The importance, therefore, of a system of public 
instruction, which partakes as far as practicable of a national and 
uniform character, is at once obvious. Every plan of popular edu- 
cation which may have a tendency to foster in the youthful mind 
such obligations and duties only as are sectional or local in their 
bearing, should be avoided as dangerous to the well-being of the 
whole. The citizen thus educated is but illy prepared to act weU 
hiB part in the noble scheme of republican freedom — he may too 
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sfoon bc|poine-the victihi of his own illiberality, and the scourge of 
his own posterity. 

We qpnt^ndf therefore^ that our national policy requires that a 
system of ^pmmori school -education should he promoted, which 
would be thus calcul^tolfto impress upon the minds of the rising 
generation, a proper sensq of the importance of so directing their 
public kbora as to' secure the jjnd contemplatejd by the authors and 
framers of our constitution-^he harmonious" co-operation of the 
several States, and tlie eternal uniqn of the whole. It is to be 
-hoped that we shall not again, have foreign armies to contend with 
-—no foreign "yiike of bondage to cast from the lacerated necks of 
our people — ^nothing of this kind to stimulate and keep alive that, 
patriotic fervor which secures as well our peace and prosperity at 
hQme,^s our independence- arid renown abroad. How shall we 
stimulate th^n, the young bosom with tlje holy fire of patriotism 
an^ a sacred love for his country ? We answer, by making these 
sentimQnfs a part of his education in his youth, and when he is 
old he will not depart from them. He should be taught implicit 
obedience lo tfie laws, and* a feeling^ of jealousy should ne^r exist 
or be tolerated- between the *severar geographical divisions of 
our yet prosperous arfd happy Country. The diversified interests 
of the several 'J)arts /nay sometimes bring the States into conflict 
with each other, and for a seSison the gathering storm may carry 
upon jt^ furious wing*, thp forebodings of evil ; but it is the en- 
lighfened patriotism of our citizens, like the sun in his meridian 
splendor, which will dispel the thFeatemng storm ; and a familiar 
acquaintance with, our mutual rights and obligations* will always 
enable us to restore calmness and quietude to the political horizon. 
The-East, the West, the Norih and the Souths may each foster 
prejudices peculiar to. the habits and. pursuits of the respective citi- 
zens of these geographical divisions, but a scheme of pfopular edu- 
cation-, so adapted to our policy as to enlarge the views of the citi- 
zen upon these subjects, and to open the understanding to the 
nature and extent of the reciprocal obligations which each subdi- 
vision should wisely observe towards the remaining parts, cannot 
fail to render harmless these prejudices, and of uniting us- as a 
people. • Should our union ever be dissolved, such dissolution 
must be brought about by the dangerous and unworthy conflict of 
sectional interest, or by the still more baneful influence of blihdeJ 
and unbridled fanaticism. An unworthy feeling. of selfishness 
must seize the general mass, paralyzing the more noble sentiments 
of patriotigni, and sacrificing the dearest rights of freemen to the 
unholy ambition of ignorant or infuriated partizans ; or- to the still 
more dreaded machinations of the designing knave. In what 
manner fell- the republics of antiqufty, and with these republics, 
the arts and sciences which had rendered them no less prosperous 
and powerful at home than conspicuous and renowned in the eyes 
13 
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of the world ? It was by lighting the flame of party jeaIou«r, and 
feeding the fires of selfish ambition in the bosom ^f deispotism, 
which reduced these republics from a. highly cultivated gtate of 
civilization and political liberty, to that of barbarisna Jgnorance, 
slavery and blood. They have left but the history of their re- 
nown, and but the faded traces of their science, their literature, 
and their arts, as a solemn memento of their ancient apTendor and 
glory. Alas! when shall wq profit by the lessons of history, and 
prepare ourselves against approaching danger. Let the recollec- 
tion of these mighty revolutions of man, be fastened upod the. 
memory of every school-boy in the nation — let his. youthful aspi- 
rations be guided by a propepsens* of patriotism and love of ^coun- 
try, which can alone enable him to enjoy the noble inheritance 
bequeathed by his revolutionary sires — civil a^^d rbuqiovs 

LIBERTY. . ; / • 

Again : By what means may we expect to nationalize thq coust- 
less number of youths introduced into our midst, from tfce sur- 
rounding nations of the earth ? By what policy shall we prepare 
them for ah abandonment of the prejudices of their lathers, and to 
conform to Ihe spirit and gefiius of *otir free institutions, and give 
them the knowledge -necessary to an active ■ participancy in tba 
complicated duties of the citizen jof a free andjndependent repOb- 
lic? The tide of immigration is constantly swelling thfe number 
of foreigners amongst us. As exiles from the land of oppression, 
they have selected this gbvernmeut as their future honje. t3ur 
hills, our valleys and our 'mountains, are already alive with this 
new population — ^the language of jLhe foreigner is constantly 
greeting our ears. The customs, mannerp and habits of every na- 
tion may be seen around us mingliftg with- the busy scenes of in- 
dividual enterprise. The prejudices jof the nations wlience they 
came, cannot be suddenly thrown aside "or exchanged for the re- 
publican siniplicity of manners and habils peculiar to oilr native ^ 
sons. Much preparation will be necessary, in brdet* to cohform* 
them to^the government* of their adoption — ^how shall this prepa- 
ration be made ? How Bhall an unprejudiced love of our country 
and bur laws be Instilled into the bosom of the youthful foreigner,' 
who has thus sought a home amongst strangers of a different lan- 
guage from his oyvn,- in k land so widely separated from the bones 
of his ancestors? We answer, by an appropriate system pf popu- 
lar instruction. It is this which will lead on imperceptibly th6 
youthful stranger to a well founded love and veneration for his 
adopted land — it is this which will impress upon his Ritherto dis- 
consolate heart, a true sense of the obligations which he owes to a 
government that has thus received him as a fugitive from tyranny; * 
which has thus torn him froA the embraces of. poverty and op- 
pressioDy and placed him upon the same eminence with the more 
favored {lortion of mankind. Thus will his patriotism be strengthr 
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• ened^ a»d his affections for our institutions be deeply rooted in his 
youthful bosom. He will be made to feel that this is the home of 
freedom, and an asylum for the oppressed. "The country of his 
adoption opens a wide field for his future operations ; and in re- 
turn, his frugality, industry and enterprise; will.not only repay the 
indulgences thus bestowed at the expense of the government in 
our common schools, but will also contribute in no small propor- 
tion fo the wealth, prosperfty and renown of the nation. We 
should not be discouraged, therefore, at the mighty swarms of 
ibreigiiers who are -annuailly approaching our shores in search of a 
peaceful and quiet home. The vast qpcuitivated /egions of ou£ 
country, and the benignity of our laws invite them hither. They 
build up anrf populate our infant cities; they level the mighty 
forest, and spread the harvest of plenty ajnidst the wilderness, 
They dig our canals, construct our rail-roads, and engage with the 
spirit of the times in airour projects of enterprise. They have a 
well founded claim to«the boon which our common schools may- 
offer to their rising poirterity. Let us "therefore bid them a hearty 
welcome, and share with them the glorious blessing which our free 
institutions have guaranteed ; and when time shall have denied to 
the present generation the further participancy in the enjoytaients 
of our Enlightened policy, let it take. its departure with the con- 
sciousness, still fastened upon the soul, that those who, are left to 
attain to the inheritance X)f ^ivil and religious liberty, have been 
duly .prepared to follow in the footsteps of their fathers, in cher^ 
ishing and preserving the great charter of freedom and equal rights, 
riot-only to their-own glory, but to the glory of all who may fol- 
low them. • 

In< maturing a plan of -popular oducation, aiid adapting it to the 
genius and policy of the government, perhaps no time could be se- 
lected more favorable to the success of the enterprise than the 
, present: The hitherto constant and rapid ingresa of population 
from abroad, and the frequent impiigratidn of our own citizens 
from one State or portion of the country to another, thus- inter- 
mingling the habits and customs of all, have, perhaps, to the pre- 
sent time, prevented the formation of those settled habits, some-, 
timey peculiar to particular subdivisions, and wh^ch might be 
dreaded as ^ barrier to the introduction and progress of a general 
system of education, from wholse influence we might hope to 
realize the advantage of a uniformity of habits, customs and laws 
throughout the respective States ; and consequently a more general 
and lasting attachment to the Union. At a future period,- when 
the States shall have grown into a train of settled and inflexible 
customs peculiar to their respective locations and different systems 
of policy, it may be found too late to commence successAaiy the 
work ; or to interest each State alike in the undertaking. The 
interest too, which is felt at the present time by the whole people, 
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in the cause of general' education,' makes the present period a fa- 
vorable one at which to engjige in the enterprise. In the language 
of a critical Writer; I will add, that " the spirit of the age, like a 
mighty current, bears us -all onward. None but plain, praeticaJ, 
efficient men are able to pide its4ieaving billows. The nineteenth 
century is indeed an era of action" — and we should now press on- 
ward in a cause sor interesting to all, and impoYtant to oor* future- 
prosperity and happiness. There is Equally as much, if not more 
danger to be apprehended from a monopoly of learning as from, a 
monopoly of the country. The policy of- our laws has Wisely 
yarded against the destructive evils of the latter, and the history 
of other ageffis rapidly opening the .eyes of our citiier,^ to the 
dangers of the former. "The imniense masses of 'Jearnipg that 
were formerly hoarded up by a few fortunate- individuals have 
been of late years freely distributed.. The aristocracy of know- 
ledge is passing into the rcpublicaasimplfbity of general diffusion. 
The agrarian law of intellect has made very learned men out of 
fashion^ while he is regartled as the ^benefactor of his race wljo 
most saccessfully disseminates the greatest amount of useful 
knowledge." . . / . . . ^ 

In the introduction of a system of .education, wKich'sheuld be 
so modeled as to meet the approbation of the several States, I am 
aware that there are many difficulties to be overcome. The States 
as well as the General Government wUl have an imppptant part to 
act; and if any thiflg he-accomplished in this particular, it- must 
be done by tl)e concurrent co-operation of all. Should each State 
engage, however, with a spirit of determined perseverance ki Ac- 
ing its part towards the accomplrshraent of the work, the General 
Government would -not long hesitate in'oftering the assistance 
necessary to the final success of the undertaking. A proper spirit 
necessary to the success of the enterprise is abroad. Other na- 
tions of the world are already looking t« the all important subject 
of popular education. ' Prussia, within the last twenty years, has 
established a system of general education which is well calculated 
to affijrd the opportunity for much improvement upon the plans, 
hitherto adopted by some of the States of this Union. From the 
able and luminous report of Prof. Stowe, made to the last Legisla- 
ture of OhiO) we gather the encouraging fact, that the Catholic 
filing of Bavarfa, "moved by the example of his relation, the Prus- 
sian Monarch," is now imparting to his people the benefits of a- 
system of conlmon schools, which, perhaps, is unequalled by the 
more. civilized nations. "The Autocrat Nicholas of Russia," 
says Prof. Stowe, " has been induced to commence a similar 'sys- 
tem throughout his vast dominions ; and from the report of the 
Russian minister, it appears that already from Poland to Siberia, 
and from the White Sea to the regions beyond the Caucasus, in-* 
eluding the provinces so recently wrested from Persia, there jire 
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the beginnings of a complete system of common school instruc- 
tion for the whole people, to be carried into full execution as fast 
as* it is possible to provide the requisite number of qualified 
teachersw" - England, Scotland, and other portions of Europe are 
not lost tothe-injjalcuble importance of providing at the public ex- 
pense, for the suppori of schools,' for the instruction of the indi- 
gent and destitute portion of the youths of these countries. Why 
should not our own government, therefore, take encouragemept 
from theie examples, and press onward in the common course, qn- 
til the system shall have been so far perfected as to give the fullest 
assurance Qf the happy results, which n^d only be looked for un- 
der a generall -and -well regylated pladflf public schools. Such 
will be its determination, the work is already progressing. 

Many of the States- have already m:ade encouraging progress jto- 
wards the final completion of a* plan for .the moral apd intellectual 
culture of tlie rising generation. • Others have but -recently turned 
their attention, to the subject of public schools ; but such is the 
■growing popularity of the cause, that Jve may entertain the most 
cheering 'hope, that ere long, there will be no State in the Union 
vi^hich Vvill continue to remain so blinded to it's own best interests, 
and the interests (5f posterity, as not to make the most suitable pro- 
visions for the permanent support, of popular schools. Many of 
the Eastern States have, for > series lof years, sustained their com- 
mon schools entirely, or chiefly at the puhlic exp»ense. And in the 
langiftige of a distinguished writer on the subject, we have already 
seen " the .magie infruence" of these schools, " in th# habits of 
industry, sobriety and order which prevail in the community ; in 
the cheerful obedience so generally yielded to the laws, And in the 
acts of charity and benevolent which are every day multiplied 
around us.'' " Rarely,'' says the same author, " have we seen a 
native, of Massachusetts, paj^ ing the-forfeit of his life to the vio- 
lated laws of the State. Still more rarely have we found of the 
UQhappy number of capitsj sufiferers,^one whose early years have 
been passed in the seminaries of our .villages." Such is the flat- 
tering picture given us of the influence of public instruction upon- 
the communities in which free schools have been fostered. And 
it may b? said of bur own State, where the system has been but a 
few years in progress, and by no means at its maturity, that its 
advantages, are ^already being felt in ev^ry neighborhood and vil- 
lage throughout the State. " The schoolmaster is abroad in the 
land," and ignorance with its concomitant evils is rapidly reced- 
ing from the cheering influence of our liberal policy. Wherever 
• we direct our footsteps — whether to our beautiful and ".growing 
villages, across our productive valleys, or amidst the towering, and 
as yet, but partially broken forests of Ohio — the eye is greeted and 
the heart made glad by the plain, yet neat and tasty district school 
house. Thousands of our youth haye been wrested from the cold 
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embraces of ignorance and' injdolence-, by the spreading influence 
of our free schools ; and have hastened to give the ample promise 
of an industrious and useful, if not a brilliant career. Had not the 
doors of our common schools been thrown open to these* youths," 
many of them must have grown up in ignorance and been left to 
drag out an existence, not only "disgraceful- and burthensome to 
themselves, but a lasting reproach upon the. escutcheon of their, 
native or adopted State. Crime and degradation must have mark- 
ed, their pathway — ^perhaps the forfeit of liberty, or of life, their 
merited rewarcl. How different now is the prospect f The 
highest honors of their country hang within tlreir-reach ; -the ^no- 
blest efforts of their natlM thus invited into a'ction, and the most 
worthy emulation inspired in their bosoms. The Governor of 
Now York, iji speaking of the influence of common* schools, a few 
years since, remarked in one of his messages^ "that of the ten 
thousand children educated in*the metropolis of that State, not one 
had ever been convicted of an infamous crime." . Arid, from an" 
interesting address, recently delivered before the TeachersVAs^-' 
ciation of Bowdoin College,. I extract the following, that " of the 
two hundred and six members of the Connecticut. Legislature, at 
one period, more than one hundred and eighty 'were Indebted for . 
their education' entirely or chiefly to their common sqhools." The 
cause is gradually spread ing,-and the .time is no* far distant when " 
' its salutary influence will be so widely extended,, and so univer- 
sally acknovyledged, that the force of public opiniot], succore'd by 
the strongierm of the nation, will so identify these institutions of 
lea'rning^ with the national policy of the government, %8 to secure • 
the greatest blessing of which mankind can boast-*-the union of 
these States, the perpetuity of ourjA-ee and liberal institutions, the 
identity of habits, customs and laws throughout the several States, 
and the mutual reciprocity o^ interest and feeling upon the part of 
the various geographical divisions of our, country, which the world 
cannot sever. , ' . 

How shall the work be commented? This is an enquiry which 
involves much perplexity. If the work was once fairly commenc- 
ed, there are none who would doubt a sufficient degree of energy 
and ability on the part of the American people to push successful- 
ly the enterprise. We procSeed, tb^n, t6 the main proposition 
which we had intended to diseuss, to wit : This importance of es- 
tablishing a National Institution, for the exclusive education of 
such young men, coming from the various portions, of the repub- 
lic, as may design making themselves teachers and conductors of 
common .schools or public institutions of learning. The. time • 
which I have already detained you, admonishes me that I should 
pass briefly over this, part of my subject. . Indeed it does not ap- 
pear to me, that many arguments will be required .in convincing so 
intelligent an audience^ of the importance of an institution of the 
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kind here proposed. Oiir country does not so much stand in need 
of the adequate means for sustaining a system of common schools 
in the several States, aS it does of efficient teachers to conduct 
them. The fagt is known to many of us, that a large portion of 
our common scfiool fund.is uselessly spent under our existing plan 
of common schools. Such has been the great demand for our 
learned and talented men, in. the other departments of our civil 
polity ; such have been, the inducements otherwij^e held out to the 
enterprising portion of our countrymen ; and I may add, that such 
has been the low gr^dp so ufeQaHy fixed by public opinion upon 
the profession of corftmon school teacheri^ that it has hitherto been 
impossible in general, to engage such alien in the business of 
teaching our schools, as are every way capable of maintaining the 
dignity of the station thus assignecl them." This, perhaps, is the 
greatest evil undpr whith the country now labor's, whilst endeavor- 
ing to promote tKe cause of education. Such is the loose and ir- 
regular system, too, uncjer which our schools are too often con- 
ducted, that they afford^ l}ut little encouragement in the promotion 
of the great end for. which they were intended. These embarrass- 
ments should be pvercome. The indigent but talented youths of 
our country, should be invited from their idle and destitute haunts, 
to. enroll themselves as members, of an institution which will not 
only confer upon them honors, but will also, by* imparting to them 
a profession, prepare them for the -most useful and -honorable em- 
ployment. The profession of the teacher would thus become ele- 
vated, ^nd- would, assume" a stand with the other learned profes- 
sions,' The s)'stdm o[ teaching would be reduced to one 'general 
and certain standard, and would be governed by the same laws 
and principles throughowk the whole of our country. Teachers 
woaid not 'ptily beCpm^ - more abundant, but- they woifld ialso be 
relied upon as possessing the high moral and intellectual attain- 
ments which the spirit of the age demand?. 

. A national school for the education of professional teachem^ 
wbuld, as we believe, exert a more beneficial influence on the gor 
vernment, than could be derived from any other source whatever. 
The benefits which woald result from giving -uniforinity to the 
plan of common school instruction, thro«^out the several States, 
and Territories of the Unibn, could scarcely be calculated. Such . 
an influence would speedily and imperceptibly lead to the forma- 
tion of a national character, and would conduce more to the de- 
sirable object of combining the habits, customs and mariners of the 
various portions of our people, than would perhaps, on a cursory ^, 
view of the subject, be acknowledged. An established national 
character gives distinction, stability, strength and renown to a na- 
tion, and to promote such character, should be a paramount desire 
with all. • . 

Such an institution would inspire a sentiment of emulation on 
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the part of the several States, in reference to the subject of popu- 
lar education-; and would bring to its aid the united efforts of the 
whole people— tlius it would seem, that much might he gained by 
the introduction of a national' school, which offers to extend the 
same facilities — holds out the same inducements', and, in short, 
dispenses the same general blessing .to every part and portion of 

the Union. ,,,.*• 

Should it be regarded as essential to remodel the existing sys- 
tem of education,' and to adapt it- more readily to the genius and 
structure of our republican government, building its ' foundation 
upon the rock of patriotism, and supporting the superstructure by 
the united patronage of *be several States, could we now, unite 
upon a plan better sukeffto the objects here contemplated ? 

^hese several coosiderations'I will not stop to discuss in detail, 
neither will I swell the list, by adding others perhaps equally im- 
portant It will be necessary here, only to i*eclir in a succinct 
manner to the subject, that the attention, of the citizen maybe 
drawn to it, and its importance duly jconsidered. Such a plih of 
common school education promises to accomplish more. for4he 
nation than can be attained by her prowess, or the power of 'her 
arms. 

A plan for a National University has been repeatedjy recom- 
mended by somejof the first statesmen in our country ; and I re- 
collect having had the high gratification of listening to an abtl& ad- 
dress, by Dr. Caldwell, upon jbhat subject,. before one^f the societies' 
of the Miami University in - the year 1838. He discoursed with 
much ability on the important and beneficial iftfluence which a 
national institution would exert on the American citizen. His ad- 
dress h^ been doubtless read with interest by the advocates, of 
popular schools in the westeril portionof ogr country at least ; 
and I may safely venture the assertion that the cogent arguments 
of Doctor Caldwell, in jfavor of a national institution for the in- 
stpiction of the higher branches of learning, may be applied 
equally, nxiy, with even" greater force, to the subject of a national 
school for the education of professional teachers, to conduct upon 
a uniform basis our common schools. The infiuence and advan- 
tages of a national university must be. necessarily circumscribed 
within limited channels. Its advantages could not be extended 
alike to the sons of the poor and the wealthy. Only a part of the 
many could expect to participate in the blessings which such an 
institution might offer ; and in this particular^ it might be found to 
fall short of Ihe means of a general diffusion of knovyledge 
amongst the great mads of our citizens. From a system of common 
schools, permanently founded and scientifically regulated, we have 
still much more to hope for. Like the showers of a bountiful 
Providence, the influence of our popular schools must be felt alike 
by every grade and condition of our population. The ennobling 
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influence of knowledge must pervade the whole mass of intellect ; 
and the institutions of .our country acquire additional security in 
the universal intelligence, virtue and patriotism of the American 
geople. 

[Here Mr. Vancd went on to speak at some length upon the 
subject of the difficulties suggested by some, in founding and 8U!»- 
taining Normal schools, by State enterprise exclusively ; and more 
particularly in relation to the subject, in so far as it related to the 
present inability* of our own State to do S9 ; — this part of his ad- 
dress having been extemporaneous, and no copy of it since for- 
warded, we^re unable to give it here.] 

He then proceeded as follows — 

We live in an age of improvement. An eloquent writer has said, 
that " the tendency of human affairs proclaim a glorious revolution 
coming on. All signs indicate the bursting forth of a brighter 
day ; a day to be made signal by the breaking down of old and 
corrupt systems — the falling of fetters — the dethronement of des- 
potism, and the emancipation of man's imprisoned powers." Let 
the energies of this nation be identified with this onward move- 
ment. We should not expect always to shelter ourselves from in- 
ternal danger under the influence of our commerce, our national 
improvements,' or our unparalleled success in the accumulation of 
Rational or individual wealth. - The day will come when a greater 
share of circumspection will be necessary to sustain us as a free 
and independent people. History teaches us that civil discords in- 
crease and grow more dangerous and alarming as the population 
multiplies, and the inducements to industry are weakened by the 
discouraging inadequacy of its rewards. In such a state of popu-* 
lation, intelligence and learning will ever maintain a fearful pre- 
dominance over ignorance. The wealth of nations thus constituted, 
will Surely and rapidly glide into particular channels ; and civil 
dissensions and bloody strife but too surely follow. I need not 
instance the Jate of the ancient republics. The bright luminaiy 
that signalized for centuries the progress oi civil liberty in the old 
world, has long since sunk into darkness — we hope not forever. 
Intelligence in its onward flight may yet illumine these ancient 
hills, and the republics of antiquity may yet be restored to cele- 
brate the epoch of their former glory. 

In conclusion, we will offer a few obsefvations in reference to 
the practicability of founding and sustaining a national school for 
the education of Teachers. 

The Military Academy at West Point was established under the ^■ 
patronage of the General Government, at a time when the re- 
sources of the nation and the existence of a large public debt, left 
but little hope of succor, save by a direct resort to a burthensome 
system of taxation upon the people. Alt that time, however, the 
importance of this institution was foreseen and felt, perhaps more 
14 
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sensibly felt, than the necessity of its continuance at the present 
day. The nation under all its embaiTassments, and through all its 
difficulties, experiments and trials, sustains, and still continues to 
sustain it, as an institution promising strength and defence to the 
country. Recently our public debt has been paid. Our national 
resources have been augmented ; and we stiU have the cheering 
promise of the continuance of our national prosperity to a degree 
which will be unequalled by any other government in* the world. 
Our public lands which are alike the property -of every citizen, 
bid fair to throw into the treasury a surplus, which will justify 
the most liberal appropriations to the objects of national strength 
and happiness. The period has therefore arrived, which will justify 
a resort to the measure contemplated. Far better is it that mil- 
lions should be spent upon an object which promises the spread of 
intelligence — the union of these States, and the improvement of 
the morals of mankind, than that hundreds should be appropriated 
to the quelling of factions in our midst. The poverty of the go- 
vernment can no longer be urged against the speedy action of Uie 
nation upon a measure of policy, which interests so deeply every 
portion of the people. W^ should hurry onward in the noble en- 
terprise, " which seeks as its highest aim to spread the bloom and 
beauty of paradise over earth's darkness and desolation.^' 

I do not deem it in place here, to point out the method by which 
the proposed plan may be consummated ; this should be the work,* 
not of one, but of many. My principal object has been to call 
your attention to the subject, so that if approved and found worthy 
of consideration and support, that measures might at a convenient 
season be taken to call a convention of the nation, or in some other 
appropriate way to lay the foundation of a system of popular jedu- 
cation, which promises an abandonment of "the sword, the spear, 
and all the insignia of war;" and to substitute in their stead, "the 
brighter picture on which are sketched the conquest of truth and 
the progress of man's redemption." 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF A DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN COLLEGES. 



BY B. P. ATDELOTT, D. D. 

PRESIDEITT 07 WOODWABD COXIiSeE, CIKCIITVATI* 



There is not, we believe, in any of our Colleges, nor in those 
of tbe mother couatry, a department of English Language and 
Literature. One we have known projected, but it was never effi- 
ciently prosecuted, and has since, we believe, come to naught. 

We are aware of the existence of Professorships of Rhetoric, 
and Belles Lettres ; but these are either too narrow, and do not 
cover the whole ground, or they are made, in actual operation, so 
comprehensive, by the additfon of Logic, or History, or Moral, 
Intellectual, or Political Philosophy, or all of these, as to reduce 
the subject of English Language and Literature to comparative in- 
significance. 

But before- proceeding further, it is pi*oMr to explain clearly 
and fully what we mean by a department oF English Language 
and Literature. Let it then, we say, be as extensive as the most 
liberal but just interpretation of the terms will admit. But to be 
particular, — let it embrace theorigin and structure of our language, 
its pro^ss, its means and modes of growth, its peculiarities, the 
signification of its words and their various shades of difference, its 
correct and graceful utterance in reading and speaking, and its va- 
rious kinds of style with the several advantages and beauties of 
each as exhibited in the sacred desk, in the Senate, and at the bar, 
in conversation and epistolary writing, in the different kinds of 
history, in controversy, and philosophic discussion, in the grave 
and. light essay, and in poetry in all its varieties. It should com- 
prehend, in a word, the history^ grammar^ and criticism of the 
language. 
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Such a department might therefore properly be termed the Pro- 
fessorship of English Philology. 

Let the student, while faithfully pursuing the different subjects 
embraced in this coui-se, be required to write much and variously, 
till he can turn with ease from the light and epistolary to the 
grave and argumentative, and exhibit a like freedom in rhetorical 
and narrative composition. 

Having now explained what we think ought to constitute the 
department of English Language and Literature, we propose in 
this discourse to show some of the advantages which we be- 
lieve WOULD RESULT FROM ITS ESTABLISHMENT AND TAITHFUL 
prosecution IN OUR COLLEGES GENERALLY. 

I. Would it not greatly tend to improve and fix our lan- 
guage ? 

The Student in this departtnent would, of course, make himself 
master not only of the grammar of our tongue, but of general or 
philosophical grammar. He would go also to the classic pages of 
Milton, Dry den, Taylor, Barrow, Addison, Pope, and, above all, 
to our noble version of the Bible, and there drink deeply into the 
fountains of pure English style. The sources of our tongue, its 
genius, its changes, its peculiar excellencies and defects, its vast 
xsapabilities would fhus be spread before him. 

Such study, deep and persevering, combineid with diligentprac- 
tice in the different species of composition, must give him a masteiy 
of the subject, which no other training could confer. And with 
these high advantages, would not taste, and gratitude, and a lauda- 
ble ambition constrain him to labor to remove the defects, and to 
cultivate all the excellencies of the language ? 

When, then, our educated men have generally passed through 
such a course as this, we may reasonably expect to behold our 
mother tongue attain to that improvement and stability which the 
venerable patriarchs of our literature desired to see, but died with- 
out the sight. It iajaot a few men of learning and taste, here and 
there, that can perftWand fix a nation's language. There must be 
the combined efforts of multitudes of various talents and pursuits, 
all contributing their offerings to this common treasury. 

But is it not a fact that our brightest students are too often de- 
plorably ignorant here? They will consume the midnight oil 
over the pages of Lucretius and Livy, of Homer and Demos- 
thenes ; and concentrate every power of thought upon the demon- 
strations of "Mathematics ; and search with avidity into every 
department of the physical sciences ; whilst attention to their own 
language is nearly confined to the drudgery of the first form, and 
only renewed in those few moments of leisure, and with that su- 
perficial haste which the other subjects of College class will now 
permit 

It ought not, therefore, to surprise us to find so many works of 
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modern science admirabje'^for their profundity of research, and 
strength of argumont, but clothed in a style not only devoid of all 
elegance, but deformed with gross inaccuracies. Great is the love 
of learning which urges the reader on through the perplexing 
grammatical blunders, and heavy uncouth periods of such authors. 
Doubtless many are driven back in disgust; they prefer ignorance 
to knowledge at such a price. 

And are not the poverty and deformity of much of our modern 
literature owing to a superficial acquaintance with our language ? 
How often do we see^ in the prose and poetry of this day, really 
great vigor and comprehension of mind, an^ii^ofty genius, tram- 
melled and besoiled by their own scanty and mean habiliments. 
Familiarity with tha classics of their mother tongue would have 
taught these writers to avoid their, faults, and imitate their excel- 
lencies, and press forward with a purer ardor toward perfection. 
But with too little of the good of former authorship, they exhibit 
more than all of its defects. Such men of letters do much to cor- 
rupt and change the language; but they contribute little to improve 
and fix it. 

And doei^not the wide diffusion of our language tend to corrupt 
it ? It bids fair to be the universal tongue. " It is,'^ says a re- 
cent traveller, "the pred<Tminant language among all those whose 
society travellers fall into from the RhinCi^ Norway.'* Indeed 
it is spoken quite extensively -iix. every civilized nation, and has 
been planted among nearly every barbarous people. The com- 
mercial and christian enterprise of England and the United States 
has carried their speech to the very ends of the earth. It has thus 
encompassed the globe, and is rapidly diffusing itsdf in all 
directions. 

But as our language recedes from its great centres — England 
and the United States — its danger of foreign admixture increases; 
and the continual tendency of these corruptions is to flow back and 
taint the fountains themselves. 

Now in what other way can we counteract this evil and protect 
ourselves, than by keeping the springs pure, and continually send- 
ing forth streams of unadulterated English through every channel 
of communication ? If this be not done, instead of subduing all 
nation^ to our tongue, it will itself be overwhelmed and lost amid 
the floods which are setting in upon us from every quarter.* 



• A devoted missionary now laboring in Hindostan, begins the biography of his wife 
recently deceased, with an expression of his fears lest his English should have become 
so much affected by his long residence among a people of another spMeech, as to be un- 
pleasant to his readers. But if it be so with one thoroughly trained in our literaiy in- 
stitutions, and.sent abroad with all the high attainments and fixed habits of a professional 
man, how must it be with his children, claiming this as their country and our language 
as their own, and yet bom in a foreign land, and from their earliest years in the daily 
habit of conversing in another tongue? 

Many extraneous terms and phrases — alon^ indeed with much valuable information— 
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The tendency of the immense immigration from all parts of the 
world into our country, is too ghvious to need remark. It has ex- 
cited the anxious attention of the patriot, as imperilling our free 
institutions ; and of the christian, as dangerous to the pure princi- 
ples of the gospel and the morals of our people ; but have we been 
duly careful to prevent its corrupting influence upon our language? 

Ought we not to discourage every attempt^ however apparently 
benevolent, to keep up the use of foreign languages in our country? 
And ought we not to do all we 'can to make the crowds of emi- 
grants who are flocking to our shores thor9ughly American, not 
only in heart, hut in tongue? Indeed the former never can be 
accomplished without the latter. They will ever remain foreigners 
among us, and exert an influence more or less adverse upon our 
institutions, if we do not so prize our language, as not only to 
guard it from every admixture, but to be zealous for its acquisition 
by all who come among us. 

We may draw an argument also from Greece and Rome. These 
nations loved their language. In their schools it was the object of 
their fondest and most persevering attention. Many of the very 
amusements of the Greeks tended to enlarge their knowledge of 
their tongue, and purify their literary taste. The assembled nation 
were the critics of their finest writers. ' It was at the Olympic 
games that Herodotus recited fais history, and received the en- 
thusiastic admiration of his countrymen.* 

And Cicero in writing to his son, then a student at Athens, 
while he enjoins upon him to prosecute vigorously his philosophi- 
cal pursuits under the renowned Cratippus, and to make the best 
use of all the advantages which that celebrated seat of learning 
afforded him, urges upon him, with peculiar earnestness, to "join 
Latin with his Greek.'* The prince of Roman orators did not 
undervalue the language, the literature, or the philosophy of 
Greece ; far from this, he ardently admired and diligently studied 
them, and ascribed to them much of his success as a speaker and 
an author ; but he loved his own language more : and would have 
his son also, in whatever else he might excel, become a master in 
this. ^^Your improvement in Latin,'^ says he, ^^is what I 
chiefly desire.' ^i 



must reach us in the correspon<lence and other writings of these our countrymen abroad. 
The tendency of this is, sometimes to enrich, but generally to corrupt our language. 

• On this occasion, Olonw, with his son Thucydides, Aen a youth of fifteen years 
old, was present , The boy list^ed to the history of Herodotus with deep attention, till 
unable any longer to suppress his feelings, he burst into tears. The historian noticing 
his emotion exclaimed to the father—^ oe^x n ^uth tw vtou a-eu w^ot ttt fxatBufAMr* " 
— the heart of thy son is inflamed with the love of learning ! How truly the Father of 
History judged none need be told. But it should not be forgotten that the Greeks were 
not satisfied with applause; they bestowed, by a popular decree, ten talents upon Hero- 
dotus. 

f Cicero Do Offidis, lib. 1. Cap. 1. 
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It is not wonderful, therefore, that these people so refined and 
perfected their speech, and have left us such noble monuments in 
history, poilry, and eloquence. And if we would liavc our own 
language excel that of Rome in vigor and varied beauty, and emu- 
late the Greek in fullness,, flexibility, and expressiveness, we must 
prize it more, and we must faithfully study i(f excellencies and 
defects, that we may labor to remove the one and perfect the other. 

When we have in our hails of educatioa, as they had in tlieirs,* 
multitudes of eminent and cherished professors of our own lan- 
guage and literature ; and when parents, with enlarged and liberal 
views of all that is excellent in education^^ can yet say, with 
Cicero, that their chief solicitude is for the improvenent of their 
sons in.their own tongue ; may we not expect to see our language 
rapidly advancing to a maturity in those powers and graces which 
merit while they ensure stability to it ? 

Further, the tendency of the department which we are now ad- 
vocating, would be to 

II. Encourage the more general, thorough, and practical 
study of the Greek and Roman classics. 

There is, from a variety of causes, in the minds of many p)er- 
sons, a prejudice against classical leai*ning, and consequently an 
indisposition to encourage ils pursuit. With only one class of 
these objectors are we now particularly concerned. It is those 
who suppose that proficiency in Latin and Greek must be at the 
expense of English ; that ta be masters of those languages, we 
must necessarily be ignorant of our own. Hence they argue, that 
as scholarship in the vernacular is essential to the business of life, 
so the less the dead languages are meddled with the better. 

But precisely the opposite to this, is the truth. And it is only 
because such persons are so slenderly versed in their own tongue, 
that they have fallen into this mistake. A very little research into 
the history, structure and criticism of the English, will make one 
feel his need of Latin and Greek. He will find difficulties beset- 
ting his pathy aiid clouds resting upon it, which nothing but the 
faithful study of the ancient classics can clear away. 

It is t trite remark, that things are best known by comparison. 



* The study of PhilolcM;y was introduced into Rome from Greece, hence the term 
** semigraed was allied to the first professors. The pursuit soon found abundant en- 
couragement * • * # 

Whoever would see a vary ccirioas account of these « clari professores/' as Sueto- 
nius calls ^egramnuUici, or teacliera of Philology, may consult the latter part of his 
Lives of the Emperors. It uimilli that their instructions were not attended merely by 
the youth, but by the most distingoifllMid men in the state, with whom also they were on 
the most intimate terms, and in v^umb palaces they frequently taught '* M. Antonius 
Grippo— docuit primum in DivUulfl domo. — Scholam ^us claros quoque viros frequen- 
tasse aiunt; in his M. CJicoronem, etiam quum praetura ftingeretur. — Quare ab August© 
quoque nepotibus ejus preoeptor electus, (Yerrius Fiaccus) transiit in Palatium cum 
iota schola, See als^CiMro pco Archia. 
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And this holds true in nothing more than in the case of languages. 
Hence it may be safely aflirmcd, that he has yet much to learn of 
his own langCiage^ who has never compared it with another. A 
flood of light is shed over the English, when viewed side by side 
with the Greek or Latin. We mention these in particular, be- 
cause, with the exception of the Anglo-Saxon, our tongue is most 
indebted to them. 

Again, much of the beauty of our standard poetry is lost upon 
the mere English reader ; and the finest turns of our most distin- 
guished orators not unfrequently derive nearly their whole force 
and elegance from their classical allusion. Neither Milton nor 
Burke can bo justly appreciated withcSut an acquaintance with the 
literature of Greece and Rome ; and the more familiar we are with 
the latter, with the higher relish will we hang oyer the pages of 
the great English poet and orator. 

It is not merely incident and illustration we derive from the 
store house of classical learning, but many of our most forcible 
phrases and delicate forms of expression, and very much of our 
beautiful imagery, are borrowed from the same rich treasury.* 
The energy and exquisite elegance of these will be t)est seen and 
felt by one who has traced them frotn their source, arid viewed 
them in those varied lights in which they will be presented 
to such a reader. 

So obviously true are the foregoing remarks, that we have never 
conversed with an individual who had attempted to penetrate to 
the depths of English learning, that was not induced to take up 
the Greek and Latin ; or who did not, at least, lament his inabfli-^ 
ty to undertake the study of them. Such persons quickly dis- 
cover, and never fail to acknowledge, the imnaesw advantages 
which a classical education must give to its possessor. In mis 
way, then, a closer attention to the English language and literature, 
cannot fail to promote the more general and thorouj^ study of 
those of Greece and Rome. ..: , *' . 

But this is not all — such attention to our own tiiiiiue'will make 
the study of the ancient classics niiore practivcdy afsa' The in- 
structer will lead onwafd the pupil in Latin and'. €rreek, not so 
much for their sake, as their subserviency to . thtf^Snelish. He 
will keep this idea continually before the mind of the learner. 
Hence he will carefully trace the analogies between these languages 
'• •j>^^ i '. .'/** ■■ ■" 

* Let those who would see how largely our best TB^tf^* poets are indebted to the 
andents, examine Wharton's edition of Pope. ThOT>ifrai ihere see on every page, line 
after line, traced back to the Iliad, Odyssey, ^neid^lWbll^ &c 

But has any of our poets ever appropriated Honjpe'fcblpii&ful description of the echo? 

" Cujus recinet jocosa , y.__'^ ' . 
Nomcn imago, (vocis,) - *'^ ."^'^.'M ' ,: 

The sportive image of a vuMJOi^'' " " 
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and his own, mark their differences, shew wherein we have been 
indebted to them, and how this obligation might be advantageous* 
ly increased* In a word, the classical teacher will strive to im- 
prove those many opportunities which his course of instruction 
gives him, to advance the pupil in the knowledge of the origin, 
structure, and peculiar excellencies of his own tongue, and the 
means of benefitting it. And hence, just in proportion a« the 
latter attainment is an object of desire with the preceptor and 
pupil, will they be induced to a more practical study of the Greek 
and Latin Classics. 

III. A department of English Philology, faithfully carried 
out, would do much to wipe off reproach from our Colleges. 

It is often regretted that there is not a more deep and general 
interest on the subject of a college education ; though there is 
cheering evidence tliat this interest is increasing. We say cheer- 
ingy for to any one who seriously reflects upon the political insti- 
tutions of our country, it must be abundantly manifest, that such 
education more extensively diffused is absolutely essential, not 
merely to their prosperity, but to their very stability. 

It becomes, then, a question of the deepest moment to the patri- 
otic and the good, whence this indifference ? and how may it be 
removed ? 

Doubtless there are many causes of this want of general interest, 
but only to one will our inquiry be, at present, directed. It is 
because the public so frequently see those who have not had the 
advantages of a liberal education — mere English scholars — do so 
much better than many graduates, that they become careless of a 
college course. They begin to ask what is the use of so many 
years spent ia the pursuit of that, which, after all, may leave its 
passessor in the rear 'of those who have it not ? 

But do not'these comparatively unfavorable instances of college 
training, clearly show the cause of the popular indifference to such 
training ? Had the college student, in every case, paid ^s much 
attention to what the mass of the people could appreciate, and what 
most nearly concerns the business and success of life — we mean 
English education — how much brighter might his prospects have 
been than those of the mere English scholar ! We do not find 
fault with the ardor of the collegian in his pursuit of classical lite- 
rature, nor with his industry in the exact sciences ; on the con- 
trary, we care not hp^ much he increases in these, provided he 
never lose sight of his indispensable need of a thorough acquaint- 
ance with his own tongue. We have known such graduates rejected 
when candidates for the situation of a common school instructer. 
Whatever their attainments may have been in the Classics, Mathe- 
matics, and Philosophy, it was manifest that they were very de- 
ficient in the ordinary branches of education. To such students 
might be appropriately ad^lr^sed the language of inspired reproof^ 

15 £. 
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li These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other un- 
done." % 

We cannot but believe, therefore, that a thorough ■itention to 
our language and literature would do much towards wiping off that 
reproach upon our colleges, which now rests on the minds of so 

many. 

And would not the department for which we are pleading, do 

much -to 

IV. Improve Common Schools? 

What our common schools must ultimately be, depends, of 
course, upon the people. They have been called into being by 
the people, sustained, at every step, by the people, and will either 
advance or recede as they are overlooked by the people, or enjoy 
their countenance. 

But while we ascribe the greatest importance to popular influ- 
ence, and would throw the chief responsibility of these institutions 
upon the people, still we believe that there is one class of the com- 
munity whose favor is specially valuable to them. It is the libe- 
rally educated. It is to these the people naturally look up for 
direction and encouragement. They are justly expected to be the 
most deeply interested and active guardians of schools. Hence^ 
they can do most here towards the formation of the popular judg- 
ment. It is in their power to kindle up a warmer zeal among the 
people, or, by their indifference, strike a chilling apathy through 
the public heart. 

Sucli being the value of the influence of the liberally educated 
upon the condition of common schools, it becomes an important 
question, whether they are as deeply interested and active as they 
ought to be in this matter. While we would not depreciate tlie 
exertions of any one class of the community in this great workf 
and are fully persuaded that there are in every neighborhood 
among the firmest friends of common schools, those who have 
proceeded from our colleges ; still it must be confessed that the 
liberally educated are, by no means, doing all which they might 
well do in behalf of popular instruction. They must feel a deeper 
interest, and put forth more vigorous efforts, before, our common 
schools can grow and prosper to the extent which our free insti- 
tutions most imperatively demand. 

But why do not the liberjtUy educated manifest a deeper con- 
cern in this matter ? Why are they not found moi'e numerously 
at the public examinations of our schools? Why do they not 
visit them more frequently during the year to observe their state, 
watch over their progress, and encourage' the deserving ? And 
why are not their voices, and their pens, and their general influence 
in society, more largely employed in ihis cause ? One great rea- 
son, we believe, is their comparative indifference to the subjects 
taught in these institutions. <^It is onfy an English Examina* 
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tion I" they are apt to say, when pressed to attend at the close of 
a school session. 

And how is this most inadequate and injurious estimate of En- 
glish learning t^be banished from the minds of the liberally edu- 
cate^? And how are they to be made to feel a deeper reverence 
for uteir language, and a higher sense of the importance of instruc- 
tion in it? Whatever accomplishes these, must also excite in 
them a warmer solicjtude in behalf of common schools, and^ere- 
fore do much to. improve these most important institutions. 

But would not the establishing of a Department of English Lan- 
guage and Literature in our Colleges, greatly elevate this species 
of scholarship ? Graduates would then go forth with the lively 
conviction, that the chief object of all their attainments in other 
languages, is to giv^ them a perfect mastery over their own. 
Hence, c6mmon schools, which must ever be exclusively English, 
and the great fountains of popular education, would acquire an im- 
portance in the eyes of the liberally educated, which they have 
never yet possessed. And therefore, we doubt not but that colle- 
giate departments of English Philology would do much to im- 
prove- common schools. 

But again. Such departments would tend to 

V. Advance the cause of Knowledge^ generally* 

Men die, but knowledge is immortal. Generation after gene- 
ration arise, and toil, and go down to the dust ; while the cause of 
knowledge is ever in motion, sometimes going backward, though 
generally advancing. The men of one age observe, collect facts, 
treasure up their deductions, and hand these down to the next; 
and thus the precious deposit is borne along the tide of time, while 
its successive proprietors sink beneath the stream. The know- 
ledge which we now have, is the growth of nearly sixty centuries. 
And precious, indeed, must it appear in our eyes, if we consider 
the immense price at which it has been purchased — the toil, the 
daring, the sacrifices, the incalculable consumption of human life. 

But has there not been much waste in this great work? Might 
not knowledge have grown much faster, and at far less expendi- 
ture of labor and suffering ? No one, who has reflected at all upon 
this subject, but will answer these questions in. the affirmative. 

Now, one great cause of the tardy increase of knowledge, has, 
unquestionably, been the inability of individuals to communicate 
their attainments to others. The experience of the artizan, and 
the man of commercial enterprise, the manufactxirer, the instructer, 
and multitudes in other walks of life, is continually enlarging their 
store of facts, and teaching them n©*v rules and better methods ; — 
very much of which knowledge perishes with them. The truth 
isy that hitherto the men best qualified by their labor, and their 
enterprise, to accumulate knowledge, have too generally been the 
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least qualified to publish it to the world. How much valuable 
information is thus lost with every practical man ? 

But why should it be so ? Might not even the most active and 
industrious in the community, possess such readiije«s in the use of 
language, as would enable them, with ease and interest, to^^m- 
municate to the public the results of their observation and||jke- 
tion ? We believe that they might ; and that whatever is calcu- 
lated to make the public feel the worth of our Janguage and litera- 
ture, would tend just so far to bring about this valuable result 
But- the general establishing of a department of English Philo- 
logy in our colleges, could not fail to give to the study of their 
own language an importance in the eyes of the people which it 
has not heretofore possessed. English scholarship would thus be 
far more extensively diflfused, and the cause of knowledge generally 
receive a new impulse. 

VI. Such a department would also do much to improve the 
learned professions. 

The learning of the professions, and more particularly that of 
physicians, is contained in systematic works, treatises, and period- 
ical publications. Knowledge, slowly gleaned by individual ob- 
servation and experience, is communicated sometimes in treatises, 
but most commonly in monthly or quarterly magazines; and 
what has passed this ordeal is gradually gathered into systematic 
books. Hence, their periodical information is always considerably 
in advance of their systematic learning. And the professional man 
who neglects to read the periodicals of his profession, must soon 
grow rusty, and fall behind the age. 

Were all the periodicals of a profession to be stopped, its 
science must advance very slowly, just as if our knowledge of the 
earth were to enlarge only with the spread of population and regular 
settlement. Periodical writers are the travellers and navigators of 
learning, pushing forward in the bold spirit of enterprise, and re- 
turning with the fruits of their research in the terra incognita 
of science. 

It is to be lamented, however, that in every age many of these 
valuable discoveries never see the light, they remain locked up in 
the bosom of the observer, and go down to darkness with him. 
The daily engagements of the profession cannot account for all 
this loss. Many of the most voluminous and valuable authors, as 
for example, Jeremy Taylor, Andrew Fuller, John Mason Good, 
and Lord Bacon, were all eminently laborious men in their several 
callings. 

But is not the source of the evil here? Professional men, too 
generally, have hitherto in the course of their scholastic education, 
paid comparatively little attention to their own language and lite- 
rature ; and even what little they have thus gained, has, to a great 
extent, slipped from them during the ardor of subsequent profes-* 
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sional studies and pursuits. Hence, as they increased in valuable 
experience and scientific attainments, their ability to communicate 
these to others has diminished, till at last, the labor of composition 
becomes so great, from the want of practice, that they are deterred 
frooLthe attempt. In this way, doubtless, much that is of priceless 
worthf and has been laboriously gained, is daily lost to the learned 
professions. Each of these might have been far in advance of their 
present position, had all, or a larger part of their ranks possessed 
but a moderate ability to communicate their acquirements with ease 
and interest.* When it is too late, at least in their estimation, to 
remedy this difficulty, they either become careless about it, or 
waste their time in fruitless regrets. Many, however, we are per- 
suaded, might by suitable efforts, make up for early neglectt 

But how manifest is it that this evil must remain so long as 
English learning is thought so little of, and so superficially culti- 
vated in our educational institutions ? And what would more effec- 
tually tend to remove this false sentiment, and by doing so, con- 
tribute more to improve the learned professions, than the establish- 
ing of a department for the cultivation of English language and 
literature in all our colleges ? 



• It is well known, that in many UniversitiesM large proportion of the medical grad- 
uates do not write their own inaugural disserta^ns. They are compelled, sometimes 
from indolence, generally from sheer inability, to purchase them from some needy but 
more capable fellow student, or member of the profession. The celebrated Dr. John 
Brown, author of the Brunonian system of medicine, iJs reported to have been largely 
engaged in this literary labor. 

It is equally a notorious fact, that sermons arc bought and sold for the pulpit in the 
established Church of England. Manuscripts are offered for purchase through the public 
papers, with the reconunendation of having never been preached/ To so great an extent 
is this trade carried on, that facsimiles of manuscripts, can alone supply Uie demand. I 
have seen a goodly octavo of bought discourses, written by Dr. Johnson, the lexicogra- 
pher, for the use of Dr. John Taylor, Prebendary of Westminster ; and after his de- 
cease, published in Mis name by his executor, — but so published as to let the reader dis- 
cover who was the real author. 

This evil is not, however, confined to the Anglican establishment. Dugald Stewart 
attempts a vindication of his friend and preceptor, Dr. Kcid, for resorting to the same 
practice on the other side of the Tweed. 

+ In some instances, such persons are doubtless prevented from making the attempt 
to improve themselves from not knowing how to begin, and what course to pursue. To 
these we would say — procure the grammar, exercises and key, of Murray. Begin with 
the second ; carefully read the first rule to which it refers in the grammar, then write 
the examples given in the exercises as nearly according to the rule as you can ; and 
when you have finished the lesson, correct it by the key, carefully noticing your errors, 
and the reasons for the change which the key xequires you to make. 

By a faithful perseverance in this niethod, for an hour or two, each day, you can get 
through the volumes in about three months. 

Afterwards take up Blair's Lectures on Belles Lettres, or Campbell's Philosophy of 
Rhetonc, or Karnes's Elements of Criticism ; or, if possible, all of these works. Read 
them thoroughly ; they also will require about the same time to be devoted to them. 

The above course of study, if faithfully pursued, combined with frequent practice in 
writing upon different subjects, can scarcely &il to render composition quite easy to you 
and giTO yoa a oonect, good English style. ^ ' 
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Again, would not such a department powerfully tend to 
VII. Prevent many controversies^ and bring to a more 
speedy and satirfactory issue those which are inevitable ? 

We say inevitable^ because so long as there is evil in man, that 
which is true and good will be assailed, and what is false and 
wrong will be maintained. But moral agents, that is, beingpt who 
act in accordance with principles, must be just what their princi- 
ples are. ^' A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can 
a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit." (Matt vii. 18). Henee 
truth, here, must ever be to us worth just as much as our character 
and happiness are worth. The value of truth is manifest ; he who 
does not feel ity is half lost already. Hence controversy on 
moral and religious subjects is inevitable. The truth must be 
defended. To be indiflerent in this cause is to be a traitor agadnst 
the God of truth, and an enemy to the best interests of men. But 
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All truth Is precious, though not all divine." 



Truth in matters of human learning and science must be always of 
great value, and should be carefully sought after, and conscien- 
tiously maintained. But this will certainly produce more or less 
controversy, partly from the perverseness of man, and partly from 
the limited nature of our faculties. This however should not dis- 
courage us. Truth rarely aufiers by discussion. The fire only 
separates the dross, and the precious metal comes forth bright and 
pure, and the more valued too for the trouble, it has cost us. 
Learning and science have slowly fought their way up to their 
present eminence. We are not, therefore, of the number of those 
who deprecate all controversy. Truth first, and then peace, is the 
maxim of every really honest man, — all who love the light 

Still it requires but a slight glance at the progress of human 
knowledge, to discover that a vast deal of the controversy which 
has attended it, is worse than needless. It has, to say the least, 
uselessly occupied the minds of men, and retarded the advance of 
truth. It is not proper, here, neither do we purpose to examine 
into the various causes which have occasioned, or prolonged these 
unnecessary controversies. With only one of them are we con- 
cerned just now, — it is the incorrect and indefinite use of language. 
A vast deal of controversy has certainly arisen from this source^ 
and few have not been needlessly spun out from the same cause. 
Men have written volumes, and spent years, and whole communi* 
ties have been agitated by disputes about mere words. They 
verily believed that their difierence was real, when in truth it was 
only apparent^ and that because seen through the mists of incor- 
rect and ill chosen terms. A competent knowledge of language, 
and a definite use of it, might have prevented a world of such 
logomachy. 

We maintain, therefore, that the general establishing of that 
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collegiate department which we are now advocating, would, by 
promoting throughout the community a more thorough acquain- 
tance with our language, and skill in using it, do much towards 
preventing controversy, and bringing to a more speedy and satis- 
factory issue that which is unavoidable. 

Again, we are confident that 

VIII. It would save many valttabk Uves. - * 

We have heard ife^remarked of one of the most voluminous and 
popular authors of this country, that when in College, he was in 
the habit of filling with original composition one quire of paper 
weekly, as a voluntary exercise. He has now passed far beyond 
the usual bounds of life,. and yet it would seem that his capacity 
is quite as vigorous as ever. Doubtless this prolonged existence, 
and power of authorship are to be ascribed, in no small degree, to 
that facility of composition, which early application gave to him. 

It is a fact that many professional men, and especially ministers, 
fall a sacrifice to the labor o£ writing. And where life is not 
destroyed, the health is often so much impaired, (hat the poor in- 
valid drags out his days a burthen to himself, and of little use to 
the community. 

The Rev. Dr. C was my fellow student, and well do I re- 
member his early kindness. I was his junior, and room mate, and 
never asked I his good offices in vaitu They were always given 
with an ability, and a •taeerfulness too, which were sure to bring 
me back to him in time of need. We parted, he in the vigor and 
bloom of early manhood, to enter upon a theological course, I to 
engage in medical studies. A few years after found us both in the 
field of professional exertion, though widely separated. Hearing 
of his being on a visit in the city — New York, then the place of 
my residence, — I called upon him, and alas ! what a change ! The 
healthful glow was gone from his cheek, and his uncommon mus- 
cular energy had given place to a general relaxation of fibre. " My 
constitution,^^ said he, " has received a stab from which it can 
never recover !'^ Upon closer inquiry, I discovered that the toil 
of writing for the pulpit, had worn him out. He dragged through 
a few years more of infirmity, and sunk into the grave just in the 
meridian of life. Now had composition not been a toil to my 
friopd, he might at this moment, have been in the midst of his 
days and usefulness. Would that this case were a singular one ! 
It may stand for thousands. And except the loss of the soul, or 
the loss of character, I know not a more melancholy sight in ttiis 
world of disappointment and sorrow, than the spectacle of a young 
professional man, full of promise and bright hopes, thus cut off; 
What a wreck of time, and money, and learning, and talents, and 
usefulness ! Besides the agony of bereaved friends— many, per- 
haps, entirely dependent upon the victim of toil— -it is too costly 
a sacrifice to the public. 
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But such deplorable cases will be continually occurring, and la 
frightfully increasing numbers, unless the written use of our 
language, which is now so generally a most exhausting labor, is 
rendered comparatively an easy and a pleasant exercise. And 
nothing, we are persua<led, would do more to bring about this de- 
sirable result, than the establishing in all our colleges^ of that 
department for which we are now pleading. 

Further, such a department could not but 

IX. Push forward the triumj}hs of literature and tnoral 

science. 

The importance of language is not always duly estimated. It 
is usually considered merely as a medium of communicating ideas. 
Hence the contempt which illiterate ])ersons sometimes cast upon 
the study of other languages than their own, as though the acquisi- 
tion were of no other use than to enable its possessor to call the 
same things by different names, — the mere learning of words. 

But in truth, language is more than a medium of communicating 
thought, it is an iiistimment of thought. Whoever would see ] 
this subject very acutely investigated and fully unfolded may look 
into Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric, Hume's Treatise of Hu- 
man Nature, and the first volume of Dugald Stewart's Philosophy 
of the Human Mind. The latter distinguished author has shown 
also by a long and interesting extract from a work of Leibnitz, 
that the use of words as an instrument of thought, did not escape 
this early and very profound writer. 

But if language is not only a medium of communication, but to 
a great extent the instrument of thinking, how much the advance 
of literature and moral science must depend upon the perfection of . 
language. What would avail the highest mechanical genius, or 
the rarest talent in the fine arts, if compelled to work with scanty 
and clumsy tools ? So a meagre dialect really cripples thought 
But he who possesses a copious, flexible, and expressive language, 
will have vastly the advantage over others less favored in this re- 
spect, though of equal intellectual powers. A Scythian could not 
have written the Iliad, nor an Esquimaux the Paradise Lost, and 
yet these barbarous hordes may have had many a Homer and a 
Milton. 

Who that has hung with exquisite gratification over the pages of 
the Natural History of Enthusiasm, and the subsequent works 
from the same pen, has not often asked himself — what constitutes the 
power of this admirable author ? It is his rare mastery of language. 
This is the wizard's wand which enables him to call up " spirits 
from the vasty deep," and bring down visitants from on high, and 
body forth forms most fleeting and evanescent. We are often 
conscious in reading him, of having had the same thoughts, but 
they were so shadowy and subtil that we could not grasp them ; 
and we despaired of ever getting a more distinct view of them. 
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till We saw them on his pages, delineated with a sti*englh and vivid- 
ness of coloring, which instructed, while they astonished and de- 
lighted us. 

Words beiog then an instrument of thought, as well as the 
medium of communication, it becon^es an inquiry doubly impor- 
tant,— has our language been perfected ? We have no hesitation 
in answering this question in the negative. That it ia not perfect, 
everyone, and especially every diligent student, has an evidence 
in the fact, that many ideas, and relations and combinations of 
ideas, and shades of difiference between them, arise and pass 
through his mind, which he can very imperfectly express, and 
often cannot express at all. 

And, further, a language is not perfect unless it has a term for 
every object which exists about us. But modern science and re- 
search have so extended the boundaries of knowledge, that there 
is a vast space totally unoccupied by the English tongue. Learned 
men have here brought in the Latin and Greek to their aid. To 
take these languages from them, would now be to rob the world of 
their learning. Very many of these foreign terms, we suppose, 
will be gradually naturalized ; and, instead of many others, words 
of English origin will, in time, come intense. When this is the 
case, and when we have a richer nomenclature of Intellectual 
Philosophy, how wide a field will be open before the votary of 
literature and moral science ! The poet will have a broader and 
loftier range from which to draw his imagery ; and new views 
and illustrations will crowd, from every side, upon the man of 
moral science. And hence we may hope — not to see, in intellect, 
a greater Butler or a greater Milton — but philosophers and poets 
so favored in point of language, as to be capable of heights and 
depths which the world has never yet contemplated.* 



* The ancient poet had comparatively a narrow range. The visible heavens and die 
•orfoce of the earth, or rather but a part of these was open to him, — all else was wild 
and dim imagining. 

But in theee days, the Natural Sciences have spread before the eye of genius new 
fields rich in evexy variety of illustration and of beauty ; and modem Astronomy has 
dirown open other worlds, and an expanse in which the loftiest imagination will ever 
find free scope. 

May we not, therefore, well doabt the correctness of the opinion that poetry belongs 
to the first ages, that we may never hope to see successful rivals of Homer and Virgil 1 
MUton, inde^, modestly thought himself too late in the world ; but though in genius 
he may not have been superior to his great predecessors, yet has not Paradise Loet 
placed him in a more exalted niche 1 They are ever striving to elevate their themes; 
he to rise to the dignity of his. They evidently toil to burst through their narrow en- 
closures; he labors to improve his vast advantages ; and has not the result been a greater 
work than the Iliad, or the JRneid 1 Doubtless the English Bard was unspeakably in- 
debted to Revelation, but he owed much also to a better language, and the general ad- 
vance of knowledge. , 

And certainly the progress of the world in experience, and information of every kind, 
is eminently fkvorable to the growth of Moral and Political science. Who would think 
of companng Locke and Edwsuxis with the sages of Greece ? or Paley with Epictetus ? 
16 
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But such deplorable cases will be continually occurring, and la 
frightfully increasing numbers, unless the written use of our 
language, which is now so generally a most exhausting labor, is 
rendered comparatively an easy and a pleasant exercise. And 
nothing, we are persuaded, would do more to bring about this de- 
sirable result, than the establishing in all our colleges^ of that 
de])artment for which we are now pleading. 

Further, such a department could not but 

IX. Push forward the triumjjhs of literature and fnoral 
science. 

The importance of language is not always duly estimated. It 
is usually considered merely as a medium of communicating ideas. 
Hence the contempt which illiterate persons sometimes cast upon 
the study of other languages than their own, as though the acquisi- 
tion were of no other use than to enable its possessor to call the 
same things by different names, — the mere learning of words. 

But in truth, language is more than a medium of communicating 
thought, it is an inst7*unient of thought. Whoever would see 
this subject very acutely invcstig^Ued and fully unfolded may look 
into Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric, Hume's Treatise of Hu- 
man Nature, and the first volume of Dugald Stewart's Philosophy 
of the Human Mind. The latter distinguished autlior has shown 
also by a long and interesting extract from a work of Leibnitz, 
that the use of words as an instrument of thought, did not escape 
this early and very profound writer. 

But if language is not only a medium of communication, but to 
a great extent the instrument of thinking, how much the advance 
oi literature and moral science must depend upon the perfection of 
language. What would avail the highest mechanical genius, or 
the rarest talent in the fine arts, if compelled to work with scanty 
and clumsy tools ? So a meagre dialect really cripples thought 
But he who possesses a copious, flexible, and expressive language, 
will have vastly the advantage over others less favored in this re- 
spect, though of equal intellectual powers. A Scythian could not 
have written the Iliad, nor an Esquimaux the Paradise Lost, and 
yet these barbarous hordes may have had many a Homer and a 
Milton. 

Who that has hung with exquisite gratification over the pages of 
the Natural History of Enthusiasm, and the subsequent works 
from the same pen, has not often asked himself — what constitutes the 
power of this admirable author ? It is his rare mastery of language. 
This is the wizard's wand which enables him to call up " spirits 
from the vasty deep,'' and bring down visitants from on high, and 
body forth forms most fleeting and evanescent. We are often 
conscious in reading him, of having had the same thoughts, but 
they were so shadowy and subtil that we could not grasp them ; 
and we despaired of ever getting a more distinct view of them^ 
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till We saw them on his pages, delineated with a strengtli and vivid- 
ness of coloring, which instructed, while they astonished and de- 
lighted us. 

Words beiog then an instrument of thought, as well as the 
medium of communication, it becon^es an inquiry doubly impor- 
tant,— has our language been perfected ? We have no hesitation 
in answering this question in the negative. That it it not perfect, 
every one, and especially every diligent student, has an evidence 
in the fact, that many ideas, and relations and combinations of 
ideas, and shades of difiference between them, arise and pass 
through his mind, which he can very imperfectly express, and 
often cannot express at all. 

And, further, a language is not perfect unless it has a term for 
every object which exists about us. But modern science and re- 
search have so extended the boundaries of knowledge, that there 
is a vast space totally unoccupied by the English tongue. Learned 
men have here brought in the Latin and Greek to their aid. To 
take these languages from them, would now be to rob the world of 
their learning. Very many of these foreign terms, we suppose, 
will be gradually naturalized ; and, instead of many others, words 
of English origin will, in time, come into use. When this is the 
ease, and when we have a richer nomenclature of Intellectual 
Philosophy, how wide a field will be open before the votary of 
literature and moral science ! The poet will have a broader and 
loftier range from which to draw his imagery ; and new views 
and illustrations will crowd, from every side, upon the man of 
moral science. And hence we may hope — not to see, in intellect, 
a greater Butler or a greater Milton — but philosophers and poets 
so favored in point of language, as to be capable of heights and 
depths which the world has never yet contemplated.* 



* The ancient poet had comparatively a narrow range. The visible heavens and die 
•orfoce of the earth, or rather but a part of these was open to him, — dl else was wild 
and dim imagining. 

But in theae days, the Natural Sciences have spread befbire the eye of genius new 
fidda rich in every variety of illustration and of beauty ; and modem Astronomy has 
dirown open other worlds, and an expanse in which the loftiest imagination will ever 
find free scope. 

May we not, therefore, well doabt the correctness of the opinion that poetry belongs 
to the first tLgen, that we may never hope to see successful rivals of Homer and Virgil I 
Milton, indeed, modestly thought himself too late in the world ; but though in genius 
he may not have been superior to his great predecessors, yet has not Paiadise Loat 
placed him in a more exalted niche 1 They are ever striving to elevate their themes; 
he to rise to tfie dignity of his. They evidently toil to burst through their narrow en- 
closures; he labors to improve his vast advantages : and has not the result been a greater 
woik than the Iliad, or the JRneid ? Doubtless the English Bard was unspeakably in- 
debted to Revelation, but he owed much also to a better language, and the general ad- 
vance of knowledge. 

And certainly the progress of the world in experience, and information of every kind, 
is eminently ikvorable to the growth of Moral and Political science. Who would think 
of comparmg Locke and Edwards with the sages of Greece ? or Paley with Epictetus t 
16 
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But such improvements in language can never be the ^ork of a 
few. Small communities may form a dialect, or the technics of 
some science or pursuit ; but these arc barbarisms to the multi- 
tude. It must be common use which makes a language. If then 
we would greatly improve the English tongue, we must promote 
the general study of it And whatever does this — as the estab- 
lishment of Professorships of English Philology in all our Col- 
leges certainly will — cannot but push forward the triumphs 
of Literature and Moral Science, which must ever depend so 
largely upon the perfection of language. 

Once more, will not such departments do. much to 

X. •Advance the cause of genuine Christianity ? 

It is significantly asked by an inspired writer, ''how shall they 
believe in him of whom they have not heard ? and how shall they 
hear without a preacher ?" But what if th^ preacher knows little 
of the language in which he is to preach, and his hearers still less ? 
Will the first be as capable of edifying, and the last ff being edi-p 
fied, as both might become with better instruction ? 

If there is any one subject which especially belongs to the 
inner man, it is religion. The new views which it opens to the 
soul, and the new and deep emotions which it stirs up within, de- 
mand a language peculiarly copious and expressive. And after 
all, there are unutterable things in religion, things which no tongue 
has yet enabled the full heart to breathe out 

But there have been some, as Leighton and Howe, who by their 
rare skill in language, could trace, far in, the workings of the soul, 
and lay open its secret treasures ; and. thus have they rendered their 
writings a rich storehouse to all of every age who could enter into 
them and partake of their fulness. Men of greater mipds, and ^ 
more heavenly piety we may never see ; but surely it is not un- 
reasonable to expect that a better language would give us better J 
authors. As men of God it might be presumptuous to claim the % 
precedence of them, but as divines oueht not many now to be 
greater? As our language improves m fulness and precision, 
ought not our religious authorship to advance in every excel- • 
lence ? 

But there is another view of-this subject which ought not to be 
overlooked. 

It is often complained, and that justly too, that ministers preach 
above the people ; but is it not equally a lawful subject of reproof 
that the people are too frequently below their ministers? If 
ministers should study to express themselves as plainly as possi- 



Political Economy is altogether a modem science ; the ancients had scarcely the elements 
of it. Adam Smith could not be translated into classical Latin or Greek. There are no 
torma in these languaget with wliich to doihe many of the ideas of the modem- 
phuumpher. 
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ble, the people should also study to understand aa well as possible. 
These are correlative duties^ and if either be neglected, the cause 
of religion must suffer. 

It is undoubtedly true that an intelligent people, other circum- 
stances being equal, are most likely to profit under the preaching 
of the gospel. But as very many of the people have hitherto 
been but indifferently instructed in their tongue, and as on this 
account they might receive comparatively little benefit from a 
thoroughly educated n\inistry, so a merciful Providence has raised 
up for thqm an humbler order of preachers — not indeed illiterate 
though unlearned men. But while we rejoice in this gracious 
dispensation, and bless God for his condescension to the infirmi- 
ties of our fellow men, ought we not to remove the occasion for 
it, so far. as wise effort on our part can accomplish this ? Ought 
we not to seek the elevation of the preacher and the people, that 
both may be better prepared to discharge with profit their mutual 
duties ? Whatever does this, will certainly tend to advance the 
triumphs of the Gospel. " The preacher " will not in vain " seek 
to find out acceptable words — evei\ the words of the wise,'' if the 
people are prepared to understand them.* 

We may not expect indeed by any instruction to acquire that 
wonderful expressiveness of language which so often surprises and 
delights the pious reader of the sacred volume in the original, and 
which seems even to have lifted up the style of our translators 
above the ordinary style of their age. But is it not our duty to 
strive, under heaven's blessing, by the ordinary means of study 
and diligence, to come as near as we can to the perfect work of 
those who were favored with extraordinary influence ? Relieious 
writers who keep this high and holy end in view, will not labor 
in vain ; and a people duly instructed will not fail to profit by such 
endeavors. * 

We believe, then, that collegiate departments of English Phi- 



* How much religious initruction, and consequently, the success of -Christianity d^ 
pend upon the perfection of language, 'will be best seen if we turn our attention from 
our own tongue, to the defects of which our very fiuniliarity has blinded us, and con- 
sider the case of the heathens who in every respect &11 \astly short of evang^liaed 
natkms. 

To learn the language of a heathen people is, by no means, the only, 6r the most 
arduous of the Mis^onary's toils. His great difficulty is to express to th^n in Uieir 
meager tongue the new facts and truths which Christianity brings to view. To do this, 
requires much skilful and laborious effort, sometimes to accommodate the words of the 
heathen dialect to his subject, at others to form them into unusual combinations; and 
often he is compelled to introduce terms from his own or the ancient languages. 

The tendency of these missionary efforts is, doubtless, much to improve and fix the 
tongue for which they are made ;— just as the somewhat similar labors of our ovirn Bible 
translators benefitted the English language. But as the latter has confessedly advanced 
since the days of King James, so, we believe that it is susceptible of still further im- 
provement, and that every such improvement can, and will be made to subserre- the 
cause of dnstianity. 
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lology^ by the powerful impulse which they will give to the uni- 
versal study and improvement of our language, cannot but 
greatly benefit the cause of true Christianity. 
. In conclusion, we would observe that the difficulty of filling the 
chair proposed, will be obvious to all who consider the various 
branches of learning in which the incumbetit must be well versed 
to fit him for his duties. 

His professorship will bear the same relation to tlie other de- 
partments in the Faculty of Arts, that- the chair of the Theory 
and Practice does to the other chairs in a Medical College. 
Anatomy, both healthy and morbid, Physiology, Chemistry, and 
every other branch of knowledge which is necessary to constitute 
the well educated physician, are all subservient to the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine. He who would teach the latter with credits 
to himself and advantage to his pupils, must have mastered all th^ 
other branches, as the knowledge of these is more or less involved^ 
in every step of his course. Hence his must ever be the crown — 
ing chair of the Institution. 

So also is it with the Professor of English Philology. It will 
be necessary for him not only to have faithfully gone through th^ 
usual course of College studies, but to have much further extended 
his acquaintance with the ancient classics, and to have studied, 
with great care the chief authors in our own literature, both prose 
and poetical, from Geoffry Chaucer down to his own times, with 
the principal critical works upon •them from Quintilian to the 
modern Quintilian, Dr. Campbell of Aberdeen. 

Indeed there is no branch of learning which he may not render 
tributary to his instructions. Nothing would seem, at first sight, 
farther removed from the subject of Philology than Mathematics, 
and yet no intelligent reader of the works of that most accom-* ' 
piished writer, Dugald Stewart^can help but be struck with tha j 
fact that many of his most clear and admirable illustrations are fk 
drawn from the Mathematics. Had he not been quite familiar ■ 
with the language of the latter, he would oftentimes have been at a 
loss for words to express himself in discussing the phenomena and 
laws of the mind. His extensive learning also in the whole field 
of moral science, his acquaintance with the principal authors in the 
natural sciences, and especially his familiarity with our own great 
poets — have all furnished this able author with a rich treasury not 
only of appropriate facts, but beautiful imagery, and most impres- 
sive illustrations. None but a very ripe scholar can fully appre- 
ciate the style of Dugald Stewart , and the instructer who would 
conduct others up to the same eminence must emulate his acquisi- 
tions. But it is the business of the Professor of English Phi- 
lology to do this. 

X«et him, then, make every department of learning tributary to 
his chair. And, thus, while he is leading his pupils on to that 
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mastery of English,. which alone ean enable them most skilfully to 
communicate *their knowledge to others, they oiliAot help but dis- 
cover, in the ability of their instructer and in their own growing 
proficiency, what ought always to be one most important end of 
the study of the s^icient classics, and indeed of every branch em- 
braced in a College course. 

Let it only be generally seen how indispensable are the different 
parts of a liberal education, and especially the Latin and Greek 
classics, to-thorough attainments in English, and to the further im- 
provement of our noble- language y and all these studies would not 
only be more faithfully prosecuted, but they would be far more 
extensively sought after. Multitudes would then come up to our 
Colleges, who now suppose that the greater part of the education 
there ac.quired, is of little or no practical value. ^^ 
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Mr, President and Oentlemen 

of the College of Teachers.: 

The subject upon which I am invited to address you, involves 
so many topics of interest and of importance, that I cannot here 
attempt more than to draw the attention of your enlightened body 
to some of the most prominent among them. Should I succeed in 
this, my obj'ect will be gained. ■ 

The rapid extension of ou^^ commerce and of our diplomatic jJ 
relations, the increase of commiunication between this country andaj 
Europe, the high value of foreign literature, and the necessity w«? 
are under of seeking in it materials for the pursuit of sevei'al use- 
ful branches of scientific knowledge^^are some of the inducements 
offered to your consideration for the cultivation of the modern lan- 
guages. 

Reason, enlightened by experience, has decided upon tlie study 
of language as an effectual meians of disciplining the youthful 
mind. It graduaHy calls into active play a number of important 
faculties. It is an invigorating and healthful mental exercise, pro- 
moting habits of dose attention and investigation. It requires ex- 
ertion without overtasking tjie intellect, and produces a practical 
knowledge of the general principles of philology. The translation 
of a phrase from a foreign tongue is required of a child : it is the 

{olution of a problem at once mathematical and intellectual. The 
earching for and retention of the words exercises his memory,— - 
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the conception of the phrase, his powers of analogy ; — he is, be- 
sides, forced into a critical analysis of the value oi the expression 
he translates — and thus, grappling with the difficulties of two lan- 
guages at the same time, he almost unconsciously developes the 
structure and signification of his own in a manner that no precept 
could possibly do. A facility of thinking too, and a certain quick- 
ness of the imagination, are^ excited by this study-^-for the activity 
of the mind is constantly aroused by the exertion of some one of its 
finest attributes. Thus far for the mere purposes of early educa- 
tion. 

Once the grammatical principles of a foreign language acquired, 
the student is at the entrance of wide realms of learning. He has 
sown, let him reap. The riches of other tongues are within his 
reach. Let him not sit contentedly down with what his own lan- 
guage alone affords him. There are extensive foreign stores of 
Taried erudition and sentiment which it would profit him not a 
little to contrast with what his vernacular possesse& 

There is in the community a sort of negative declaration of the 
utility of these studies ; judging from the space occupied by their 
announcement in school and college courses. I say, negative, — 
for although their announcement is an admission of their impor- 
tance, more time is devoted to the perfect acquisition of some 
branch of — ^to say the least — doubtful benefit, than to a study 
which enables us to sympathise with the moral, political, and 
literary action of the European world. 

How far any change in the present modes of teaching the modern 

languages is necessary and compatible with the courses already 

adopted, the proper method of imparting them, together with many 

other considerations bearing upon this subject ; are matters that 

would, I respectfully submit, be best presented from a committee 

fp{ professional teachers apj^'oinJ^dJor the purpose. 

■ I proceed to offer a Jj^jOw^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ situation of our 

Tlterature. r- ^^^*^. 

"The literature of ptKer countries^'' says Sismondi, "has fre- 
quently been adopted by a young nation with a sprt of fanatical 
admiration. The genius of those countries having been so often 
placed before it as the perfect model of all greatness and of all 
beauty, every spontaneous movement has been repressed in order 
to make room for the most servile imitation, and every rational at- 
tempt to develope an original character has been sacrificed to the 
re-production of somethmg conformable to thb .model that has 
always been before its eyes." These remarks are pointedly ap- 

Elieable to the literature of the United States. It is not necessary 
ere to indicate the model that has always been before our eyes — 
to dwell on the imitation, or to say how far originality has been 
iacrifieed to the end that something acceptable to the acknow- 
ledged prototype might be produced, 
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It was most natural that, to a certain degree, we should fashion 
our style of composition, and adopt many ideas in arts and in litera- 
ture, after the models in vogue in the country whence came our 
language. But it was not .essential — it is not expedient that we 
should sit exclusively at the feet of English literature, and, watch- 
ing her changing countenance, smile when she smiles, weep when 
she weeps, and applaud or condemn all the world besides, as lier 
caprice or interest dictates. And have we not done so ? And is 
it not true that, as a necessary consequence, we have become mor- 
bidly sensitive to all her opinions of us ? It was said of Wash- 
ington Irving that "he gasped for British popularity ;'^ and itmay 
with justice be said of too many of his countrymen. It has hap- 
pened, and more than once, that a really meritorious American 
work has not succeeded in dragging its slow length through a con- 
sumptive first edition, until the sunshine of a London Quarterly 
imparted it sufficient vigor to reach the end of that, and to rush: 
through five more. Books have fallen still-born from our press, 
and lay buried in the dust of the publisher's garret until an En- 
glish legatur revealed their merits to our astonished vision. Every 
one knows the extent of trash that, in the guise of notes of British 
tourists in the United States, has been devoured amongst us; while 
the very best work on the country, " Letters on North America, 
by Michel Chevalier," still remains untranslated. I)e Tocque- 
ville, the Montesquieu of the age, has given us the ablest and most 
philosophic disquisition on our political organization we have: 
and yet nearly three years elapsed between its appearance in 
France and its re-production in this country. Even then, we 
waited until it had been translated and published in England. 

To such a length is this feeling forced that, in the eyes of some, 
there is neither excellence nor even mediocrity in any work from 
abroad not exclusively English. ^ There is a bigotry in literature as A 
well as in religion, and it behooves us to avoid that blind, serf-like ^3 
obedience to the exclusive canons of any given school that would ] 
shut out from us the light of excellence— come it whence it may. ' 
These persons insist that what is English -is more congenial to us, 
and in introducing anything European into our literature, would, 
perhaps, feel what they take to be a patriotic scruple in thus ad- 
mitting the stranger into the heart of our intellectual domain. 
Apart from the perfect confidence we should entertain of the na- 
tive strength of our character, it should be remembered that in 
literature, as in philosophy, there is no native land but truth — and 
the question should not be, are such and such systems or senti- 
ments Italian, or German, or French ? But, are they good ? Are 
they true ? Our literary liberality should resemble our political, 
and excellence from every quarter of the globe be welcomed and 
nationalized. I am happy to be enabled to cite, in support of these 
sentiments^ the valuable opinion of Dr. Channing. ^^ We earnestly 
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l^ommend to our educated men/' he says, " a more extensive ac- 

2uaihtance with the intellectual labors of continental Europe. 
>ur reading is too much confined to English books, and especially 
to the more recent publications of Great Britain. In this we err. 
We ought to know the different modes of viewing and discussing 
great subjects in different nations. We should be able to compare 
the writings of the highest minds in a great variety of circum- 
stances. Nothing can favor more our own intellectual indepen- 
dence and activity. Let English literature be ever so fruitful and 
profound, we shall still impoverish ourselves by making it our sole 
nutriment : If our scholars would improve our- literature, they 
should cultivate an intimacy not only with that of England, but of 
^ntinental Europe.'' 

But it is not for the sake "alone of avoiding exclusiveness that 
we should not confine ourselves to English literature, but because, 
in many leading departments of knowledge, the productions of the 
eontinental authors are of greater intrinsic value. In philosophy, 
to take a single example, there is more strength and originality in 
the writers of France and Germany, than in those of England. 
The places of Hobbes, and Bacon, and Cud worth, are better filled 
by Victor Cousin, Bonald and Schlegel. 

Of the modern languages, the French is the most generally 
(rtudied and the most widely diffused. It is the received idiom of 
diplomacy, the mediuril of much of the commerce of Europe, the 
language of its courts and its elevated classes, and the conventional 
tongue of the traveller. Such are its advantages as a spoken lan- 
guage. In estimating its value by the amount of intellectual 
wealth it has brought to the common stock of human knowledge, 
it may be seriously questioned whether the claims of France yield 
to those of any nation. Her arms, her arts, her literature, have at 
different periods swayed the sceptre of the universe, and wc need 
not go far to find the traces of her domination. 
■ The connection France has had with England, her neighbor, 
and, in some respects, too powerful rival, has made us long 
familiar with the reputation of her brightest literary ornaments. 
Indeed, many of their works exert a strong influence on our edu- 
cation throughout its whole course — although they come to us 
through the dull medium of translation. The child dwells with 
delight on the fascinating pages of St. Pierre ; he catches his first 

SlimpSes of the glories of the old dynasties of which there rests 
ut the name, through the instructive lectures of Rollin : and the 
pathetic unction, the calm dignity of Fenelon, lend their enchant- 
ment to the lessons of the mother, the precepts of the instructor, 
and the exhortations of the divine. Buffon and Cuvier open to us 
the riches of the animal kingdom ; and Laplace, whose Mecanique 
Celeste is worthy a place by the side of Newton's Principia, re- 
Veals to our gaze the beauties of the celestial world. In the ad- 
17 
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mirable Anacharsis of Barthelemy, we see and heai* again the 
illustrious dead of ancient Greece. Malte Brun and Balbi teach 
us the world as it is ; the philosopher and the moralist discover 
rich mines of thought in Montaigne, La Bruyere, Pascal, and La 
Rochefoucault ; the political economist has a treasure in Say ; all 
nations have bowed to the genius of Montesquieu. In pulpit 
oratory they have given us the elevated elegance of Massillon, the , 
dignified austerity of Bourdaloue, the sublime majesty of Bossuet. 
Lesage is a fund of humor, — while Blaise Pascal, with his aston- 
ishing combination of genius for the mathematical sciences and the 
noblest faculties of the imagination, has left us ji masterpiece in 
his" Thoughts.'' 

But my limits will not allow even an enumeration of what is 
most worthy of note in French literature. It was said, of old, 
" there is much unwritten wisdom." We may now say as truly, 
"there is more that is untranslated.'' In history alone, France 
has a number of classic works of rare merit, of which there are no 
English versions. Among them are Daru's History of Venice, 
De Barante's History of the Dukes of Burgundy, Anquetil's 
France, Ginguenc''s History of the Literature of Italy, Thier's 
History of the French Revolution,t Michaud's History of the Cru- 
sades, Sismondi's History of the French, Thierry's Conquest of 
England by the Normans,t and Sismondi's Italian Republic|, of 
which last there is, I believe, an abridgement. 

In every branch of chemistry, the scientific world recognises 
French talent as among the most highly endowed and most perse- 
vering. The successors of Lavoisier, Fourcroy, and Berthollet 
continue by their inestimable labors to maintain the high eminence 
they so justly won. 

The productions of the French jurists have poured a flood of 
light on great legal questions, and, independently of Pothier, por- 
tions of whose works have been repeatedly translated and who is 
authority in our courts, we remark the opinions of nineteen of 
their writers on jurisprudence cited by Judge Story in one of his 
. late valuable works. 

The cultivator of the exact sciences finds his studies abridged 
and simplified by the treatises of Bourdon, Legendre, Biot and 
Lacroix. The labors of the French mathematicians, it is generally- 
conceded, are unsurpassed either for the importance of their re- 
searches or the brilliancy of their results. Indeed, in such hi<rh 
value are they held in the institution* in which the mathematics 
are in this country the most successfully and thoroughly taught, 
that the mathematical recitations are in French. 

To the physician, in particular, a suifficient knowledge of this 
language to read it with facility, is of the utmost importance. The 



* The NatioDal Military Academy. 

f Since the delivery of this address translations of these works have been announced. 
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high reputation of the Parisian schools of medicine, and of their 
professors, is no fictitious one. Every thing appertaining to the 
medical and surgical arts is there cultivated with a zeal and success 
unsurpassed only by the talent that adorns them. In Pathology, 
we have no works in the English language to compare with theirs 
— and in many other departments, their translated treatises are the 
leading text books of a majority of our schools. Richerand, 
Bichat, Laennec, Louis, Dupuytren, Andral, Broussais, are but a 
few of their eminent professors of the healing art whose reputa- 
tions are already co-extensive with civilization. 

To philosophy, the brilliant Cousin has given an attraction un- 
precedented in the annals of metaphysics. 

Chateaubriand, Lamartine, and Victor Hugo, are well known as 
the present ornaments of her polite literature, — while for solidity of 
acquirement, elevation of talent, and the high moral tendency 
given to both these endowments, I know no greater names be- 
longing to the nineteenth century than Thierry, ViUemain, and 
Guizot. • '■ 

The German is the tongue of more than forty millions of peo- 
ple. It yields to no living language in energy and wealth. Its 
literature is most prolific, and to the theologian, the historian, and 
the classical student precious — I might say — indispensable. Ger- 
many is remarkable for her eminent scholars, critics and archaiolo- 
gists. She started late, ^tis true, in the race for intellectual dis- 
tinction, but has overtaken her competitors with gigantic strides. 

I would appeal to her example as a strong argument for the cul- 
tivation of foreign literature. It is, in fact, through a simultane- 
ous effort on the part of her scholars to reproduce in their own 
tongue, the master-pieces of other languages, that the German has 
acquired its wonderful richness and flexibility. On this account, 
it is essentially the language of translation. Hear the opinion of 
one who wields it with magic power— GcBthe : " The English are 
quite right in applying themselves so diligently as they have re- 
cently done to the German language. 'It is not only that our lan- 
guage on its own account deserves this attention, but it is also 
impossible to deny, that he who now knows German well, may 
dispense with the knowledge of almost every other language. I 
do not here include the French, for that is the language of con- 
versation, and is indispensable as a universal interpreter to every 
gentleman who moves beyond the four corners of his own home. 
It is a peculiarity of the German mind to give its due and natural 
value to what is foreign and to accommodate itself to the particu- 
lar character of every kind of national poetry. This, taken along 
with the great power and flexibility of our tongue, renders Ger- 
man translations as perfect in the whole as they are accurate in the 
detail." 
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The poets of all countries are, for Germany, faithfully rendered, 
not only in thought and in style, but in their own peculiar measure 
and cadence. The great dramatic poet of Spain, and the four 
poets of Italy have been repeatedly reprinted and translated. 
Thanks to the labors of Schiller, Schlegel, Voss, and Wieland, 
Shakspeare is as much Shakspearc for Vienna and Berlin as he is 
for London. They have analyzed him with as great success as his 
own countrymen. Of Lord Byron they have several versions, 
and the ablest disquisition upon his character and writings by 
their own poet Goethe. The productions of Scott, ot Cooper, of 
Franklin, of Washington Irving, and of Story, are not only 
familiar to their men of letters, but, both in reprints and transla- 
tions, are as widely circulated there as at home. 

Germany has studied and appropriated the works of antiquity 
and of her cotemporaries, and still watches as narrowly and pro- 
fits as much by the writings of all the rest of Europe as though 
she depended upon them for her intellectual nutriment. And yet 
what literature has more native -soul and independence? So the 
monarch of rivers flows on, liis wave swelled but not changedi 
bis tide deepened by the streams received on his course. 

Contrast the English labors with the German in the reciprocal 
cultivation of their literatures. When you have enumerated the 
translation of a few fugitive pieces by Scott, Coleridge aud Tay- 
lor, the list is nearly complete of what they have, taken from the 
extensive stores of her polite letters. With her scientific produc- 
tions we are, I believe, more familiar, although we do not suffi- 
ciently apply to the language to avail ourselves of its treasures. 

The study of Biblical criticism is enriched by the works of 
Scholz, Eichhorn, Schleiermacher, Voland, Jahn, and Molitor, 
who has created a new era, not only in Biblical literature, but in 
the philosophy of history. Her classical scholars have finished 
and extended tRe researches of the Italian commentators. The 
most remarkable amongst tRem is Wolff, who has with great suc- 
cess advocated the claims of classical antiquity as a separate branch 
of learning. He has infus^ new life into Homer, and Plato, and 
Tacitus, and moulded them into the plastic styles of his own rich 
vernacular. Niebuhr has discovered a new world in the history 
of Rome. Wincklemann has disinterred for us the glories of an- 
tiquity from the dust of ages. The student of Hebrew recognizes 
in Gesenius the living head of that language, while Von Hammer, 
after the profound French scholar Silvestre de Sacy, is unsurpassed 
in oriental philology. 

Germany possesses a great number of original minds in every 
department of her literature. They are distinguished for patient 
investigation, acute criticism, and lucid expression. They are the 



'— deep and ilow, exhanstiDg- thought. 

And hiving wisdom with each studious year.*' 
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Their's is the devoted spirit of scientific research. In their works 
we find that finish, that thoroughness, so difierent from the fond- 
ness for dazzling novelty, and the thin erudition of our Family- 
Library philosophy. 'Tis among them we remark so many striking 
examples of devotion to science in men, many of them now the 
luminaries of their Father land, who have spent years of their 
early life in utter obscurity — laboring, mining in the cells of 
gathered wisdom, unencouraged by the smiles of public favor or 
the flattery of a coterie, supported solely by a pure love of their 
study, and the hope that, some day, the result of their investiga- 
tions might discharge the debt they deemed their country's. 'Tis 
there, in fine, we will feel in every page, that inspiration of all the 
kfndlier feelings, — that redundancy of charity, that elevation of 
the simplicity of the heart, which is too efiectually crushed in our 
practical, money-getting age. 

And is this seriousness of pursuits, this singleness of devotion, 
this simplicity of soul, this S(5lidity of acquirement, adorned by no 
gem of poetry ?-^brightened by no fire of eloquence ? In the 
sublimity of Klopstock, the brilliancy of Kant, the noble patriot- 
ism of 'Uhland, the glowing beauty of Schiller, the veneration of 
Novalis, the elevated purity of Tieck, the versatility of Goethe, 
the child-like piety of Richter, the polished enthusiasm of Schle- 
gel — you will find an answer. 

Small as is the attention bestowed upon the languages whose 
claims upon our admiration I have thus feebly endeavored to set 
forth, that given to the Italian is still less. We yield it all the 
credit it deserves as the most beautiful and musical of tongues, 
and, apparently, care not to be informed that it possesses merits of 
a more solid nature. Indeed, from the indifierence manifested 
concerning its literature we might be led to imagine it had none. 

" Criticism," says the London and Westminster Review, " is 
usually silent on the literature of Italy, or if it speaks, mentions 
her only to repeat in worn out phrases, a feeble mockery of grati- 
tude towards the country which first trod the path we all have 
followed." 

It was the blaze of her genius that first broke the intellectual 
night of the dark ages, and the labors of her profound philologists 
that restored to light the buried literature of antiquity. Villani 
originated literary history, the Philosopher of Pisa founded the 
present system of physics and astronomy, Amalfi was the cradle 
of jurisprudence. She rekindled, in short, the slumbering fires of 
civilization, and the names of her statesmen, her warriors, her 
poets, are among the brightest on the rolls of fame. 

Look back upon the literary annals of the now living nations. 
Contemplate the thousands and tens of thousands who have strug- 
gled for that nwst unattainable of earthly glories — ^universal repu- 
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tation ! Of them all, how many have reached it ? The enumera- 
tion is short and easily made. England claims two, Shakspeare 
and Milton ; France two, Corneille and Racine ; Spain one, Cer- 
vantes ; Portugal one, Camoens ; Italy four, Dante, Petrarch, 
Tasso, Ariosto. The voice of the present day that upholds their 
claims to this high eminence is the echo of bygone ages, and if it 
be true, as Chateaubriand asserts, that there are to be no more uni- 
versal literary reputations, Italy might rest content with the 
trophies she has already won in the field of letters. 

In civil and political history, her writers have gained their 
greenest laurels. Greece produced but five great historians, Rome 
not so many ; England, intellectually rich as she is> did not, eighty 
years since, possess one worthy of being ranked with the first 
masters, while Italy already boasted of a Macchiavelli, a Guic- 
ciardini, a Sarpi, a Davila, and a Bentivoglio — each a model. Nor 
is it of their countrymen alone they have won the sufirages. 
Bolingbroke compares Davila with *Livy, and accords to Guic- 
ciardini a higher rank than to Thucydides ; and Gibbon says that 
Guicciardini, Macchiavelli, Sarpi, and Davila are justly reputed 
the first historians of modern Europe. At the present day she 
has Compaenoni, who has written the history of the entire New 
World, and Botta, who has completed that of his own country 
commenced by Guicciardini, and has given us one of the best — 
certainly the most impartial, account of our own war of indepen- 
dence. 

The literature of any language may be safely challenged to pro- 
duce an equal amount of beautifully inspired Lyric poetry as en- 
riches the Italian. Here Italy is without a rival. Her favorite 
Lyric bard is Filicaja. He has quaffed deep draughts both of 
Helicon and of 

Siloa*s brook that flofved 



^ 



Fast by the oracle of God. 

He combines energy, sweetness, pathos : and more ncaj*ly ap- 
proaches the language of inspiration than any poet — in our own 
tongue at least. The fervid strain of patriotism in the fourth 
Canto of Childe Harold is a literal translation of one of his son- 
nets. Lord Byron thus renders it : 

Italia ! oh Italia ! thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty, which became 
A funeral dower of present woes and past, 
On thy sweet brow is sorrow ploughed by shame, 
And annats graved in characters of flame. 

Oh God! that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely or more powerful, and couldst claim 
Thy right, and awe the robbers back, who press 
To shed thy blood, and drink the tears of thy distress; 
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Theta might'st thou more appal; or, less desired, 
Be homelj and be peaceful, undeplored 

For thy destructive charms; then, still nntired. 
Would not be seen the armed torrents pour'd 
* Down the deep Alps; nor would the hostile horde 

Of many nationed spoilers from (yfa|».ro 
Quaff blood and water ;r nor the stranger's sword 
Be thy sad weapon of defence, and so, 
Victor or vanquish'd, thou the slave of friend or foe. 

The Italian ia<4,he motheri^ongue of the poetry of Europe, and 
in it, all nations have found imperishable models of excellence. 
The obligations to it of English literature in particular, are neither 
slight nor few. Chaucer, who passed some time with Petrarch in 
Padua, has transfused much of the taste of Laura's lover into his 
ov^ * poesle,^ and several of the finest among his Canterbury tales 
are taken from Boccacio, The plots of many of Shakspeare's 
plays, and in some cases, whole scenes, as in All's Well that Ends 
Well, and in* Cymbeline, also come from the Italian. Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, released En(|)ii^h poetry from the 
foi'ms of the middle ,ages, and imitated Petrarch's sonnets with 
sucl^ success that the taste for them became general, Spencer 
copfed the form and spirit of their poetical compositions — as his 
** Faery Queene' plainly shdws. Wyatt at)d>the Wartons acknow- 
ledge their obligations to the Italian. Dfyden too, has borrowed 
from Boccacio. Who has not dwelt long and rapturously on the 
-first lines of Gray's beautiful elegy ? They arje translated from a 
^stanza of Dante. Milton owes much to Tasso and to his brother 
. poets, and expresses himself to that effect in several passages of his 
works. . Byron too, has freely scattered gems from Pulci, and 
Berni, and Ariosto over his. own luxuriant language. 

The belief that the Italian, with all its grace, is wanting either 
in conciseness or energy, is an erroneous one. It retains the vigor 
of the Latin inversions, with the further advantagje of more 
licenses of contraction than any modern language admits of. 
Dante and Alfieri abound in passages of unsurpassed compactness 
and, where description needs it,, of grating harshness. In the 
opinion -of Sismondi, Caesarotti's poetic translation of Ossian is 
superior to the English prose, and the Italian version of Tacitus — 
the most sententious of historians — is condensed into a smaller 
compass than the original. There is, moreover, in their scientific 
compositions, a vigor and chasteness equally removed from a fond- 
ness for flimsy hypothesis and the unprofitable repetition of mere 
facts. It displays constant elegance, and ingenuity of an elevated 
cast, joined with rare perseverance in the combination of details. 
" Nothing," says Lord Brougham, " can be conceived more per- 
fectly rigorous and at the same time more simple and elegant than 
the geometrical investigations of the Italian mathematicianSr" 
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The subjects left unfinished by Newton havrf been pursued by 
the Italian philosophers with an ardor unsurpassed even by his 
talented successors in England. The works of Beccaria and of 
Cdmparetti contain discoveries and materials for discoveries as im- 
portant to those who follow them as was the great work of Gri- 
maldi to Sir Isaac Newton himself. Benjamin Franklin had the 
works df Beccaria translated into English, and Priestly contended 
that the value of his labors in electricity far surpassed all that had 
been done before and after him. 

In the prosecution of her scientiic inquiriei^ Italy, like her 
neighbors, has availed herself of that mighty moral engine — asso- 
ciation. Florence, Rome, Bologna, Turin, Padua, Verona — all 
have their academies of science — independently of a multitude of 
minoi' institutions and societies. The researches and transactions 
of these bodies are published at great expense, and with exceed- 
ing regularity at stated periods. The memoirs of the Italian So- 
ciety of Verona form the most valuable collection among them, 
ind they are frequently referred to by the English and the French 
mathematicians as high tuthority. 

Italian literature of the present day is full of interest. Of the 
host of continental imitators who sprung up on the path struck 
out by Sir Walter Scott, Manzoni and Grosai are among the ftiost 
distinguished. Indeed "Manzoni's " Promessi Sposi'^ may not 
shrink from a comparison with the happiest efforts of the "Ariosto 
of the north." Nor have they fallen short of their model in at- 
taining a healthy, manly style. They have not labored to repro-- 
duce the sickening horrors that fill the ultra romantic novels of' 
which we have too many in English. Their characteristics and ■ 
that of the school of which they are the head are, a deep-rooted 
antipathy to the principle of aristocracy, — an ardent patriotism, 
and a high moral tone, beautified and set forth in all the richness 
of their musical language. Guerazzi's Siege of Florence, a late 
publication, "has life enough,'* says an English critic, " for fifty 
novels, and poetry enough for five poems.'' 

I cannot here omit a few remarks on the beautiful work of Sil- 
vio Pellico. It is the narrative of his imprisonment, related by 
himself in language redolent of a gentle though eloquent simplicity 
that presents a refreshing contrast with the cofnvulsionary, charnel 
house literature under which the French and English presses 
groan. 

Pellico is the great modern dramatic poet of Italy. In 1820, his 
tragedy of Francesca da Rimini had just been received with a 
frenzy of enthusiasm from the borders of the Alps to the shores of 
Sicily. He was laboring in concert with the arFstocracy of na- 
tional genius and acquirement, all sanguine in the success of their 
country's social reinstatement. He was enjoying the friendship of 
Schlegel^ of Monti, Foscolo^ Brougham and Byron* Imagine 
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him thus, in the vigor of youth, in the Ifirst blush of fame, torn 
from friends, home, and country, and sentenced to endure under 
'*the Leads" of Venice and in the dungeons of Spielberg that most 
dreadful of earthly calamities — hopeless, solitary imprisonment 
Surely, we might say, the victim of s^jgif^ tyranny, on breathing 
again the free air of heaven, with his foS on his " native heath," 
would pour forth his eloquence in cries of malediction and ven- 
geance against his oppressors ! He has poured forth his eloquence: 
but 'tis that of a heart o'errunning with all that is mildest, kind- 
liest, godliest in dur nature. There are tears for his brethren in 
chains — prayers for his jailors — forgiveness for his persecutors. 
In tones of subdued agony, that resemble the melancholy music 
of some imprisoned, bird, he recounts the sufferings, longings, 
hopes, of his damifPbell. There is no repining, no incoherent 
raving. They are the glowing outpourings of a soul animated by 
alUthat is nm\iie in patriotism, elevated in philosophy, — most admi- 
rable in Christianity. Such is the book of Silvio Pellico. The 
English version of it by Roscoe conveys no idea of the spirit of 
the original. Neither its elevation nor its delicacy is reproduced 
— wl^lst whole pages are omitted. 

Of the literatures of Portugal and Spain, I have but little to say. 
The Portugo^ise is a contraction of the Castilian, and bears to it 
nearly the same degree of resemblance as the language of Holland 
does to that of Germany. It is comparatively unimportant as a 
tongue of communication, and its literature possesses no attractions 
•^f'we except the Lusiad of Camoens, an epic that has immortal- 
ize4 its author and his nation. It is related of Erasmus that he 
stulHc^d the Portuguese for the sole purpose of reading the come- 
dies oiP" Gil Vicente — a writer who preceded the great dramatic 
authors of France and England. If the merit of any Portuguese 
work can, at the present day, offer a similar inducement, it is, cer- 
tainly, the Lusiad. 

The Spanish is of importance as the language of a still great 
European power, of a large portion of South America, several of 
the principal East and West India islands, Guatemala and Mexico. 
It is sonorous and majestic, — and, partaking of the nature of its 
elements, has somewhat of Latin dignity and Arabic ornament. 
Its literature, although deficient in many branches, is enriched 
with the masterly productions of Garcilaso de la Vega, Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega, Quevedo, and Calderon. 

The literature of a people is a vivid reflection of its political 
and social life. Its study is to the intellect a species of foreiga 
travel, and through it we may make ourselves acquainted with the 
most striking national peculiarities and thus liberalize our views. 

But why not, it is asked, profit by what is most valuable in 
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foreign literature by means of translations ? I believe it was Car* 
vantes who said that translations bear the same resemblance to the 
original as does the wrong side of tapestry to the right The out- 
lines, the leading features are indeed there ; but lacking the ex- 
quisite grace, the softened^nish of the picture. Read an English 
or any version of the Greitf or Roman classic authors ; and although 
the deadening medium of translation has been vivified by the 
genius and erudition of nearly two thousand years — although en- 
thusiastic scholars in all enlightened nations have vied with each 
other in illustrating and enriching them with* commentaries — 
where is their fire, their melody, their grace ? 

But, without stopping to particularize the difficulties of transla- 
tion from a foreign tongue, which are sufficiently appreciated by all 
who have ever rendered a page from any langkjl^ge into their own, 
we should consider that we cannot by that means alone keep pace 
with the intellectual advancement of Europe. The mass of im- 
portant works is too great, and we would unquestionably find it an 
economy of time and labor to possess ourselves ^t once of, at least, 
one of the leading modern languages. 

Periodical literature has done much, oT late, to maintaip the 
moral communication of nations. The brightest ornaments of 
modern letters have enriched its pages with their best effiorts. In 
France, Villemain, Chateaubriand, Guizot, Cousin. ■♦In England, 
Scott, Brougham, Wilson, Carlyle. In Italy, Romagnosi, Di 
Lucca, Pellico. In Germany, Uhland, Heeren, Schlegel. In the 
United States, Story, Channing, Everett, Flint, ^nd many ot^eip, 
The periodical press is to literature what the stgam engine is to 
commerce. Time was when great men flourished and faded,^d 
were forgotten in their own country, while beyond its limiMTtljeir 
names were never heard. Facts and discoveries in any thing rela- 
ting to our material wants — the interchange of the commodities 
and luxuries of life travel with all the rapidity that modern art ca^i 
procure ; while the thoughts that breathe and the words that burn 
of the poet, — the industrious research of the historian and the 
philologist — the systems of the philosopher, take years — aye, ages, 
to pass the mountains or seas that separate them from other climes. 
The fact, the physical discovery, is obvious — tangible. The out- 
pourings of eloquence are imprisoned in the niceties of a language 
understood but by few. 

When Bruce the traveller was in the depths of the deserts of 
Abyssinia — untrodden before him by the foot of European — he 
gave4o a chief of the country, in recompense for some services ren- 
dered him — a bill of exchange on a merchant in England. The 
savage took it, — sold it to a return caravan. On it passed^ through 
the hands of the Nubian, the Egyptian, the Bedouin, the African, 
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th^ Italian, the Spaniard — ^to the exchange of the great metropolis. 
It met with no delay, it needed no interpreter. And why f It 
was in the Arahic numeral — ^the language of lucre, the universal 
tongue — all understood it ! Can genius in like manner wake up 
and put into action the intellectual riches that lie dormant through- 
out the nations of the earth ? He lifts up {^is voice and shouts 
aloud. Alas! the echo that should ring from land to land and 
from people to people, falls dead within the narrow confines of his 
own hearing. 

It is in this that physical science has more advantages than litera- 
ture. She has her hundreds of associations, her thousands of 
voices, ready to repeat and re-echo every step of her march. If 
it were necessary to illustrate this, weigh for a moment the com- 
parative merits of ttose whose names are stamped on sciences that 
will bear down their glory to the end of time, and of those whose 
memories are mouldering in the columns of some forgotten bio- 
graphical dictionary. 

Who has not heard of Copernicus ? Who has heard of his 
countryman Casimir, whose productions are worthy the palmy 
days of Rome, and whose Latin poetry Grotius ranks above that 
of Horace. The names of those- Italians who created eras in the 
history of philosophy and the universe, are as familiar to our ears 
as household words : Volta, Galvani, Americus Vespuccius, Chris- 
topher Colambus. But who knows aught of the humble Portu- 
guese missionary who wrote one hundred and thirty works— one 
of which was a translation of the Scriptures, in the Chinese, the 
most diflficult of all languages, and that too with a purity and force 
of diction unsurpassed by their classical authors. 

Shakspeare's name was unheard of in France until the days of 
Voltaire ; and in England, what was known of German poetry 
before Sir Walter Scott's translation of Goetz Von Berlichingen ? 

There is a change in the spirit of this matter, and, thanks to the 
efforts of the period icalsj the heretofore too slow interchange of 
taste and intellect, is becoming rapidly promoted. Our own do 
much to keep us advised of the transatlantic literary movement, 
and in the capitals of Europe, reviews are published having for 
their sole object the representation of foreign literature. 

And here the reflection is naturally suggested that, in other 
times, when such a facility of extending knowledge did not exist, 
and men were hemmed in their narrow homes by war and by 
tyranny, many a glorious discovery, and many an intellectual 
triumph was lost sight of, or descended with its possessor into the 
tomb. The world mourns the loss of many masterpieces of an- 
tiquity. If all were known, we might have equal cause to make 
the same lament over much that is valuable in comparatively 
modem literature. 
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On the damp walls of a deserted convent in Milan are the re- 
mains of the far-famed painting of the Last Supper. Upon this 
exquisite picture, still beautiful in its ruins, thousands have gazed 
with mingled wonder and delight. Upon it has heretofore rested 
the reputation of Leonardo Da Vihci. 

Late historical researches present this enthusiastic artist to us in 
the novel light of a Bold speculator in the highest regions of philo- 
sophy. Hallam, the historian, clearly proves in his last work, * 
that not only the discoveries that afterwards immortalized Gaf ileo, 
and Kepler and Castelli, but the system of Copernicus, and even 
the theories of recent geologists, are anticipated by Da Vinci with 
a distinctness that strikes us "with something like the awe of preter- 
natural knowledge. '^ At a period when dogmatism prevailed, he 
laid down the grand principle afterwards adva^ped by Bacon, that 
" experiment and observation must be the guides to just theory in 
the investigation of nature. " He further speaks of the earth's 
annual motion in such a manner as to show that it was the received 
opinion of many of the philosophers of his age, (1444 — 1519.) 

There are many other facts of a similar tendency. 

In the Ducal palace at Venice is preserved a map, constructed 
by one Bianco in 1436, on which is laid down, in the Atlantic, a 
large island marked " Brazil. ^' And Muratori, the historian^ 
proves that Brazil wood was entered among the taxable articles at 
the gates of Modena as early as 1306. t What are we to argue 
from these things ? And what more probable hypothesis do they 
support than that greater heights had been scaled in science, and 
more progress made in literature than the records of history 
teach us ? 

The diflficulty of acquiring the languages we have spoken of is, 
I believe, much exaggerated. The English partakes partly of the 
Latin, partly of the Teutonic stock, from which, singly or con- 
jointly, the principal languages of Europe have sprung. The 
acquirement of the French demands no remarkable exertion on 
the part of the student To him who has mastered it, the addition 
of the Italian or Spanish to his knowledge, is the labor of but a 
few months. I mean, of course, a sufficient acquaintance with it to 
read it with profit and facility. That critical knowledge of a 
foreign tongue that enables us to speak and write it with ease and 
correctness, is the labor of years. Nevertheless, literary history 
teems with the names of those who have conquered the difficulties 
and appreciated the delicacies of languages not their own. 



» " Introduction to the Literature of Europe, " vol. i. p. 303. y'- 
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' ' Milton's Italian sonnets are composed with such purity that 
they are still admired in Italy. Had Lord Byron never written 
any thing hut his translation of Pulci's Morgante Maggiore, he 
would yet have gone down to posterity as the creator of a perfect 
model of translation. Voiture, a French poet, composed in Spanish 
and Italian : — so finished were his Spanish verses that they were 
ascribed to the pen of Lope de Vega. Goldoni, the Moliere of 
Italy, wrote comedies in French which, after a lapse of seventy 
years, still maintain themselves on the stage. Gibbon's first literary 
effort was in French ; and Beckford, at the age of seventeen, 
wrote " Caliph Vathek '' in the same language. Ohlenschlager, a 
Dane, is among the most distinguished dramatic writers of Ger- 
many. 

Th^ poet Milton was master of eight languages, the younger 
Scaliger of thirteen, Erasmus Rask, the boast of Danish literature, 
of twenty fivey Sir William Jones of twenty-eight Of Mezzo- 
fanti, probably the greatest living linguist, Bj-ron says, " He is a 
monster of languages, the Briaraeus of parts of speech, a walking 
Polyglott who ought to have existed at the time of the tower of 
Babel as universal interpreter. I tried him in all the tongues of 
which I knew any thing, and he astounded me — even to my own 
English." 

Extensive acquirements of this nature are frequently matter of 
astonishment — for which there is no occasion, if we reflect that all 
languages have a common stock which, though presenting differ- 
ences in some of its classes, still retain a very strong analogy. 

I have thus endeavored to set forth the importance of the study 
of modern languages, both as a mental discipline, and as the means 
of arriving at much that is valuable in modern science. Those 
acquainted with the branches of foreign literature I have referred 
to, will readily perceive that nothing more than a meagre outline 
has been attempted, and those who promise themselves their study 
will soon discover that the half — nay, the tithe, has not been told 

them. 

If the ability to converse in these languages has ever been valu- 
able, it is now about to become essential. Within the past year— 
within the past six months, an era has been created in the scien- 
tific world that will generate another — and that rapidly too, in the 
annals of the human race. The distance between the old world 
and the new has been virtually lessened by two thousand miles ! 
Steam, the mighty Propagandist of the age, has lent its herculean 
powers to the task, and, unaided by the still greater improvements 
announced by men of science, has shown that it will effectually 
bridge the Atlantic. Nations are rushing up to nations, there will 
be intercommunication of unexampled frequency and rapidity, 
and, in the words of a fete writer, << Nations, races, continents will 
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stand in the same relation. They will, let us hope, throw their 
muskets and their bows and arrows behind them, and approach 
each other ; a thousand prejudices will be given up and a thousand 
fresh ties of interest and influence arise between them, as seeing 
at length, eye to eye, they take each other by the hand and swear 
that henceforth the crude, puerile and savage ignorance, indiffer- 
ence, alienation or hostility of other ages shall be no more.^^ 
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By a fundanpntal law, in the constitution of human nature, 
those faculties which are employed in investigating the laws of 
human nature itself cannot be brought into successful operation, 
till the laws of external nature, by the exercise of the perceptive 
and reasoning faculties, have been first examined and sufficiently 
understood. This holds, both as it r4|||pcts the natural progress of 
the mind as it takes place in the individual, and in the advance 
and improvement of the race in general. Men must have dis- 
covered and reasoned much, and successfully, about the objects of 
sight in the world without, before they thought of examining the 
organ of vision, or the still more abstruse subject of the powers of 
the percipient mind. 

Yet the knowledge of external nature is but of recent date. 

The polarity of the needle, as applicable to surveying and navi- 
gation, was unknown six centuries ago. It is not four centuries 
since the arts of printing and engraving were invented. The cir- 
culation of the blood, though not unknown to the ancients, since 
we find a distinct notice of it in Plato ; yet it was not incorporated 
into medical science till within the last two hundred years. The 
entire science of chemistry is but sixty years old. Dr. Priestly 
discovered oxygen about fifty years ago. Hydrogen was dis- 
covered in Hp6 : electricity in 1728 : galvanism in 1794 : steam 
and its applications to machinery are discoveries of the present 
century. Geology is yet in its infancy, and Phrenology can hardly 
yet be (^n^idered any thing more than a theory. 
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It is but about three centuries and an half, since, by applying 
the light of science to navigation, one half of this globe wa» 
shewn to the other. 

Since, then, these arts and sciences which have their origin in 
our knowledge of external nature, have, some of them so recently 
been brought to perfection, while others remain still in their in- 
fancy ; it need not be deemed surprising, that the science of mind, 
with those of government, political economy, logic, morals and 
religion, all of which, in some degree, are dependent on it, should 
yet remain in a state of imperfection. 

In this great department of moral science we descry the dawn 
of a new era of improvement. I mean to say, that every tiling 
in this department is undergoing a rigid examination on the prin- 
ciples of the Baconian philosophy, and that, in consequence, man's 
nature, in its moral, intellectual and animal functions, and in its 
social capacities and relations, is beginning to be better under- 
stood ; and that the institutions of society, and all the regulations 
pertaining to them, are beginning to be managed, more in con- 
formity with man's entire nature than they formerly were. 

I shall not attempt to prove and illustrate this remark at large, 
(for that would require a series of discourses), but only in refer- 
ence to the single subject of education. Nor shall I spread my 
remarks over the whole even of this subject. Biucation — a col- 
lege education, I mean — may be divided into two parts, instruction 
and government. I shall confine my remarks to the latter, taking 
no further notice of what I deem the proper mode of instruction, 
than as that may be considered a means in order to government. 

That mode of governmeiifwhich I intend imperfectly to sketch 
in the sequel of this discourse, may be denominated the " pater- 
nal," as being analogous to that which every wise and affectionate 
father exercises over his children, and which is the nearest image 
of that moral and providential government, which the great God, 
our Heavenly Father, exercises over us his intelligent offspring. 
It seeks to establish its authority over the governed, not by a sys- 
tem of minute and paltry rules, which require the exercise of an 
espionage, as vexatious to the governors as it can be to the 
governed, but by addressing itself to the rational and moral facul- 
ties of the latter, and to their sense of honor, their interests, and 
their social affections and sympathies. 

I am perfectly aware, that this mode of government is encum- 
bered with diflSculties, from which the old system of governing, 
by a multiplicity of rules, is exempted. Some of these difficulties 
arise from the great diversity of character among the students, of 
whom some, from bad habits, others, from the obtuseness of their 
sensibilities, others from frowardness of disposition, and others, 
from the want of good instruction at home, ftre not the fit subjects 
for a mode of government so intellectual ; and all of whom pass 
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through the course so rapidly^ that the system has scarcely time to 
exert its full influence upon them hefore they are gone, leaving 
their places to be filled by novices who have never felt its power. 
Other, and no less, difficulties beset the system, from the side of 
the teachers, who, possibly, may not be adequate to the very deli- 
cate and difficult task of carrying out into practice, a mode of 
government which requires a rare combination of qualifications in*^ 
those who. exercise it. In proof of this 1 allege the well known 
faot, that a well regulated family is a much rarer spectacle than a 
well governed state, or army, or ship of war. And candor com- 
pels me to admit, that, though the success which has attended the 
experiments hitherto made among us, has been abundantly sufficient 
to justify a still further trial of the system, yet it has been by no 
means as great or as general as might have been expected. But 
this I must say, that the failures, so far as failures have occurred, 
have arisen from contingencies such as time will remove, while 
the success has arisen from the system itself. I have fall faith in 
it It will ultimately prevail in all colleges and schools, and the 
vital principle on which it is constructed, will ultimately be 
diffiised, and is even now diffiising itself, through the govern- 
ment and policy of nations. 

Ages may elapse before the process is complete ; for the progress 
of improvement has been but slow hitherto : yet it has been ac- 
celerated, and will continue so to be, still more and more. Accele- 
rated, progressive improvement is the law which governs the 
destinies of our race. The fables of the poets must be reversed. 
The iron age, of stern authority and brujp force, is past ; the silver 
age of intellect is begun ; the golden i^# of religion and morals, 
exalted and purified by philosophy, is in prospect. 

Among the means of hastening the approach of this glorious 
epoch, I know of none which is likely to prove more effectual, 
than such a mode of education as adapts itself to the higher facul- 
ties of our nature, and seeks to accomplish its end by such a mode 
of government as is calculated to give to these faculties their ap- 
propriate exercise. Such a mode of government proceeds on the 
grand principle of treating the pupil as a rational and moral being; 
by showing him the importance. of making the best use of his time 
and the various advantages and .opportunities with which, by the 
care of the State and of kind parents, he has been furnished ; 
pointing out to him the many and important benefits which may 
certainly be expected from a diligent and patient perseverance in 
a course of application to study, and the disgrace and misery which 
he must inevitably bring upon himself by an opposite course of 
conduct. And, as the young seldom go astray from any bad prin- 
ciple, but almost always err, when they do err, from want of ex- 
perience, whereby they are exposed to a thousand temptations, the 
danger of which they do not fully understand, the greater expe- 
19 
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rience of the teacher should here come in to supply the deficiency, 
and he should be ready to take every occasion to indicate by ex- 
amples, and illustrate by philosophy, the evil tendency of those 
allurements to vice which the wicked employ as snares to entangle 
the feet of the unwary and unsuspecting. In a word, every 
teacher should act the part of a Mentor towards his pupils. By 
this means they will gradually acquire the habit .of reflecting on 
the tendency ^f actions, as well as on their moral properties ; so 
that, by the time they have completed their course they may be- 
come monitors to themselves, and for the future, as Horace has 
expressed it, "swim without the cork." 

I would not be understood as supposing that a case can ever 
arise in the government of a college, wherein it would be proper 
for the teacher to consult his pupils, or seek their advice as to his 
measures : for this would be the utter subversion of his authority. 
What I mean is, that the course pursued should be so pursued-and 
managed in all its details of operation, as to show plainly that it 
proceeds not from authority merely, but from reason and a sense 
of duty on the part of the teacher. And, when this is really the 
case, there will, in most instances, be, if not a cheerful compliance, 
at least a ready acquiescence on the part of the pupils. For a love 
of order is inherent in human nature: it is strong in cultivated 
minds ; and few persons are to be found, even among the incon- 
siderate, so exceedingly light and frivolous, or so obstinately fro- 
ward, as not to r.ppreciate or feel the force of considerations 
addressed to the rational and moral faculties. On the contrary, 
enactments are never readUv submitted to, which have no other 
foundation than the arbitlBy will — the " Sic volo, sic jubeo, stet 
pro ratione voluntas," of the tyrant ruler. The yoke of authority 
is doubly galling when it is imposed by folly; and I Jiave never 
yet known a fool, who was notnlso, to the extent of his power, a 
tyrant. In proof of this take the fact, that every stupid booby 
in the country, plays the despot in his family. 

To illustrate, further, my meaning, allow me to narrate a fact 
taken from my own experience in early life, and which took placcf 
•under the former system of school government, as administered — 
not by a fool, but by one of the wisest and most excellent of men, 
the late Judge Mills of Kentucky. I mention his name because 
the incident reflects no disgrace, but honor on his memory. The 
disgrace belongs to the system and the times which made the sys- 
tem necessary. 

The academy in which Mills taught at the time to which my 
narrative refers, and which afterwards, in 1802, became a college, 
was situated in the town of Washington, the seat of justice for the 
coun.y of the same name, in Western Pennsylvania. The school 
was composed of young men and boys, engaged in learning Latin 
and Greek ; most of them from the town, a very few from the 
country adjacent 1 was of the number of the latter. Our fd- 
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lows of the town, called us clodhoppers^ and we, as may well be 
iipaglned, reciprocated the feeling, by which, we more than sur- 
mised, the epithet was suggested : and the mortification which we 
felt on account of this uncouth name, which we were often com- 
pelled to hear uttered, not in the most deferential tones, and, ac- 
companied, sometitfies, with smiles not.compIacentia],and attended 
too, on some occasions, with gestures and words of contemptuous 
invitation, which,' though strange language with us, we knew very 
well how to interpret — the mortification which we felt on those 
occasions was increased by observing, that onr rivals of the town 
were finer dressed, and more ready and sprightly — (perhaps we 
would have called it saucy) — in their manners than we, and that 
they themselves seemed to enjoy no little satisfaction in the con- 
sciousness of their superiority over us in these respects. Yet our 
sense of inferiority was rendered less painful, by the belief that, 
in scholarship, we were, at least, equal to our rivals, while we sur- 
passed them in good behaviour. Of this, it is^true, we were not 
the proper persons to judge. But Mills, in whose capability and 
impartiality, as ^ judge in such matters, w^ had the utmost confi- 
dence — Mills, whom we all reverenced, and some of us feared, 
and the most of us loved — Mills thought so ; so, at least, we firmly 
believed. He had never said so, in our hearing, nor in the hear- 
ing of any one ; for he was a very prudent teacher : sparing in 
his commendations, and cautious on the matter of comparisons. 
But we inferred his opinion in the premises from the fact that he 
inflicted on them — some of tliem occasionally — a most tremendous 
flagellation with -a cowhide. And as we, of the country party, 
witnessed such infliction, it is altogether probable that the unhappy 
sufferer and his trembling companion, if they cast a glance at the 
faces of the clodhoppers, might not have been able to discover there 
those expressions of sympathy which would, in us, have been 
fitting on the occasion. But alas for us, the clodhoppers, evil was 
brewing against us, as will soon appear by the sequel. 

On each Saturday the custom with Mills was to appoint a moni- 
tor for the following week, whose duty it was to note down in a 
book, which he was to carry with him for the purpose, every in- 
stance of niisconduct which he might observe in any of the stu- 
dents during the week, alBxing to the insertion of the notice in 
his book the name of a witness to the crime, if any was present. 
Saturday was the day of doom, when this book was to be opened 
by the teacher. The culprit had no escape. If he absented him- 
self, on the day of trial, he was punished to a certainty, and with 
double severity, on his first appearance afterwards. If he came 
fortified as to his back, by supernumerary garments, the precaution 
availed him not, for he was compelled to strip. There was no 
appeal : and the sentence was inflicted forthwith. Now, it so 
happened^ that one day at noon, I lifted my eye from the page of 
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foreign literature by means of translations ? I believe it was Cer- 
vantes who said that translations bear the same resemblance to the 
original as does the wrong side of tapestry to the right The out- 
lines, the leading features are indeed there ; but lacking the ex- 
quisite grace, the softened^nish of the picture. Read an English 
or any version of the Grcmor Roman classic authors ; and although 
the deadening medium of translation has been vivified by the 
genius and erudition of nearly two thousand years — although en- 
thusiastic scholars in all enlightened nations have vied with each 
other in illustrating and enriching them with, commentaries — 
where is their fire, their melody, their grace ? 

But, without stopping to particularize the diflSculties of transla- 
tion from a foreign tongue, which are sufl5ciently appreciated by all 
who have ever rendered a page from any langlipge into their own, 
we should consider that we cannot by that means alone keep pace 
with the intellectual advancement of Europe. The mass of im- 
portant works is too great, and we would unquestionaoiy find it an 
economy of time and labor to possess ourselves ^t once of, at least, 
one of the leading modern languages. 

Periodical literature has done much, ot late, to maintaj|i the 
moral communication of nations. The brightest ornaments of 
modern letters have enriched its pages with their best efforts. In 
France, Villemain, Chateaubriand, Guizot, Cousin. *ln England, ^ 
Scott, Brougham, Wilson, Carlyle. In Italy, Romagnosi, Di 
Lucca, Pellico. In Germany, Uhland, Heeren, Schlegel. In the 
United States, Story, Channing, Everett, Flint, ^nd many otjjeijb 
The periodical press is to literature what the stgam engine is. to 
commerce. Time was when great men flourished and faded, Ijwid 
were forgotten in their own country, while beyond its limit#their 
names were never heard. Facts and discoveries in any thing rela- 
ting to our material wants — the interchange of the commodities 
and luxuries of life travel with all the rapidity that modern art csyj 
procure ; while the thoughts that breathe and the words that burn 
of the poet, — the industrious research of the historian and the 
philologist — the systems of the philosopher, take years — aye, ages, 
to pass the mountains or seas that separate them from other climes. 
The fact, the physical discovery, is obvious — tangible. The out- 
pourings of eloquence are imprisoned in the niceties of a language 
understood but by few. 

When Bruce the traveller was in the depths of the deserts of 
Abyssinia — untrodden before him by the foot of European — he 
gave%> a chief of the country, in recompense for some services ren- 
dered him — a bill of exchange on a merchant in England. The 
savage took it, — sold it to a return caravan. On it passed, through 
the hands of the Nubian, the Egyptiai^, the Bedouin, the African, 
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tH^ Italian, the Spaniard — ^to the exchange of the great metropolis. 
It met with no delay, it needed no interpreter. And why r It 
was in the Arabic numeral — ^the language of lucre, the universal 
tongue — all understood it ! Can genius in like manner wake up 
and put into action the intellectual riches that ]ie dormant through- 
6ut the nations of the earth ? He lifts up \fia voice and shouts 
aloud. Alas! the echo that should ring from land to land and 
from people to people, falls dead within the narrow confines of his 
own hearing. 

It is in this that physical science has more advantages than litera- 
ture. She has her hundreds of associations, her thousands of 
voices, ready to repeat and re-echo every step of her march. If 
it were necessary to illustrate this, weigh for a moment the com- 
parative merits of tkose whose names are stamped on sciences that 
will bear down their glory to the end of time, and of those whose 
memories are mouldering in the columns of some forgotten bio- 
graphical dictionary. 

Who has not heard of Copernicus ? Who has heard of his 
countryman Casimir, whose productions are worthy the palmy 
days of Rome, and whose Latin poetry Grotius ranks above that 
of Horace. The names of those- Italians who created eras in the 
history of philosophy and the universe, are as familiar to our ears 
as household words : Volta, Galvani, Americus Vespuccius, Chris- 
topher Columbus. But who knows aught of the humble Portu- 
guese missionary who wrote one hundred and thirty works-— one 
of which was a translation of the Scriptures, in the Chinese, the 
most difficult of all languages, and that too with a purity and force 
of diction unsurpassed by their classical authors. 

Shakspeare^s name was unheard of in France until the days of 
Voltaire ; and in England, what was known of German poetry 
before Sir Walter Scott's translation of Goetz Von Berlichingen ? 

There is a change in the spirit of this matter, and, thanks to the 
eflforts of the periodicals^ the heretofore too slow interchange of 
taste and intellect, is becoming rapidly promoted. Our own do 
much to keep us advised of the transatlantic literary movement, 
and in the capitals of Europe, reviews are published having for 
their sole object the representation of foreign literature. 

And here the reflection is naturally suggested that, in other 
times, when such a facility of extending knowledge did not exist, 
and men were hemmed in their narrow homes by war and by 
tyranny, many a glorious discovery, and many an intellectual 
triumph was lost sight of, or descended with its possessor into the 
tomb. The world mourns the loss of many masterpieces of an- 
tiquity. If all were known, we might have equal cause to make 
the same lament over much that is valuable in comparatively 
modem literature. 
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collegesi this frivoloiw and contemptible spirit was wont to show 
itself in certain achievments, in which mischief and sport were 
strangely blended, though neither mischief nor sport was the ob- 
ject of those engaged in them. Despairing of celebrity in any 
way, their vanity prompted them to seek it inthis. 

That vanity and dullness are the ingredients, which, when 
united, (and when each is excessive they always are found in 
unison), constitute the disposition * to engage in scenes of noisy 
tumult, annoying to the peace of neighborhoods and terrifying to 
the sick and infirm, is susceptible of the strongest proof that ob- 
servation of facts can afford. My own observation has completely 
satisfied me of the truth of this account of it ; the greatest dunces 
and blockheads decidedly, that ever were under my tuition, having 
evinced the most of this disposition, and their vanity, which was 
in exact proportion to their dullness, always prompted them to 
boast of their exploits. Dwight in his " Travels in Germany," 
gives us a most instructive picture of the manners of the students 
attending the universities in that country, particularly of their 
practice of "renowning," as it is very significantly called. Ac- 
cording to the rules of this practice, if a student, by molesting or 
insulting any of the citizens or of his fellow students, can contrive 
to bring about a duel, in the issue of which he comes off with two 
or three respectable gashes in the cheek, he is envied as an illus- 
trious man, and takes his rank among the " renowned.'' His 
scars, proudly conspicuous in his face, shew him to be a man of 
genius from the university. Whether he gets a diploma besides, 
Dwight does not distinctly say. 

It is remarkable that thesprightliest people on earth, the French, 
do not allow of such absurdities. 

The philosophy of the phenomenon above noticed, so far as 
dullness is concerned, is this : the stupidest people resort to ex- 
ternal means of excitement, for the want of excitement from the 
mind within Savages, and such as in civilized nations are as dull 
as they, are always fond of drinking and carousing, the noisy 
tumult'of the chase and of war. 

To a mind which has been imbued with sentiinents of true 
honor, concealment offers no motive to the doing of an unworthy 
act ; since such a mind has learned to dread its own rebuke more 
than the voice of public censure. When once this noble spirit 
becomes prevalent among the students of a college or university, 
the ends of government may be considered as, in a great measure, 
accomplished, for thenceforward they become a law to themselves ; 
and they will no more think of forming themselves into bands for 
the purpose of parading the streets at midnight, making every 
thin^ resound with all the hideous noises which they can contrive 
to mingle in the wild uproar, than they would think of uniting to- 
gether for the purposes of robbery and murder. 
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The disgraceful practice, 00 prevalent in this country, of injuring 
and defacing the doors and walls of public buildings, a practice 
which travellers from Europe never fail to cast ' up to us as a re- 
proach upon our manners, and a proof of the licentious tendency 
of our free institutions, is testified, in the shabby and filthy ap- 
pearance of all the jcollege edifices^ I believe, throughout.our land. 
But this has been ovving not to the freedom of jour institutions, I 
must believe, but to the fact that our mode of government in fami- 
lies, schools and colleges is not brought, as yet, into exact conform- 
ity to the spirit and genius of these institutions. In too many 
cases pepple are employed among us, not indeed in patching an old 
garment with new cloth, but the reverse of this, in stitching on 
the new garment of our free institutions, shreds and remnants of 
the old and antiquated institutions which arose out of the *• feudal 
system ** of the middle ages. Let our youth be habituated, even 
from their tender years, to an enlightened ^nd rational mode of 
goverftment, and all will be well. The tendency of liberty towards 
licentiousness is not to be checked by multiplying the artificial re- 
straints of lavsr ; for.this would be to return to despotism, but by 
enlightening the minds and elevating the morals of the people. 
But the system must be introduced into families first, or it never 
will be fully successful. It is a fact perfectly known and under- 
stood by all experienced and observant teachers, that such pupils 
as they receive from the families of such religious sects as are noted 
for the early and assiduous care that ,they take in the instruction 
and government of their children, are always orderly in their be- 
haviour and attentive to their studies. In the course of my own 
observation, extending from the fifteenth year of my life to this, 
which is the fiftieth, I have met with not more than some half a 
dozen cases, exceptions to this rule ; and the exceptions were al- 
ways such as to confirm the rule, as, in every such exception, 
there had been nianifest neglect of the principle of the rule. 

I once made an experiment in the most unfavorable .circum^ ^ 
stances that can well be conceived, the nature and result of which- "^ 
I think worthy of being stated. Damage in various ways was 
done to the college property. Enquiry was in vain, for nobody 
did it. I addressed the students, explained to them my views on 
the matter, and exhorted tFiem in future to give information, not 
on one another, but each one on himself, if, by chance, he should 
strike out a pane of glass, or the like. The experiment was par- 
tially successful, and I am fully persuaded, that, had circumstances 
been favorable for following it up and carrying it out with system 
and perseverance, it would have been completely so. 
^ The world has grown too old and too wise to believe that man- 
kind, or womankind — much less boykind, can be kept in order by 
watching. The hundred eyes of Argus were not sufficient to 
guard his charge, no, nor the head itself that /held them^ against 
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the artful Mercury, though he had but two. This, methinks, 
should teach government — whatever he its sphere — not to enter 
into a contest of vigilance with its subjects. For sooner or later 
Argus will be found nodding, and then the falchions of Mercury 

* Calliduni <niirquid placiiit jocoso 
Condere furto" — 

will be ready on the occasion. When once a system of* espionage, 
on the part of the rulers, has rendered them odious, as it cannot 
fail to do, to the minds of their suhjccts, the latter will take a 
revengeful pleasure in thwarting their designs and embarrassing 
even their most equitable measures. Thus' have I known the 
regular business of a literary institution to be suspended, for days 
in succession, because the Faculty were occupied in attending to. 
cases of discipline : all the students of the better sort being, in the 
mean time, unfurnished with employment, became uneasy and 
vexed, and many of them, at length, left it in disgust. 

To prevent the possibility of such a state of things ever taking 
place in a college, those who are immediately engaged in the busi- 
ness of its instruction and government, must take the precaution, 
whenever a student has evinced a character not to be managed by 
a rational and liberal treatment, to dismiss him at once from the 
institution, and that, though he may not have committed any 
offence demanding a more ignominious punishment. For what 
else can be done ? To prolong his trial would be useless, /o him^ 
and may be pernicious to others. For, though his idle and profli- 
gate habits have unfitted him for intellectual employment, his ani- 
mal impulses will drive him into business suited to his taste and 
capacity, and, by solicitation and example he will not fail to draw 
others along with him. 

I have said, on another occasion, and *I rej>eat it, "a college is 
not a penitentiary.^^ It is not surrounded with walls, nor pro- 
vided with keepers, fpr the purpose, of cutting off its inmates from 
>3lFlemptation to crime, or chance of escape. It has no solitary cells 
where the miserable prisoner is forced, in the darkness which sur- 
rounds him, to find employment for his thoughts by turning them 
within. Parents who ape punished with seeing around them sons 
who have become vicious or refractory, because their infancy and 
childhood were neglected, need not send them- to college — no not 
to one of those colleges — least and last of allj I mean to say, to 
one of those colleges which most resemble a penitentiary in their 
restriction and espionage — in the hope that they will be reformed. 
It is a vain hope. I sty it is a vain hope, because it is in opposi- 
tion to laws of nature that never vary. Parents are appointed 
the first governors or teachers of their offspring. The duties of 
the office are not few. nor easy ; and if, to avoid the task of per- 
forming, or if they can persuade themselves that the task does not 
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really devolve upon therriy because, forsooth, they have business 
to attend to which is more important — improving their breed of 
hogs, it may be — or scraping together money in trade — or spout- 
ing in the legislature, or in the pulpit, or in the halls of Congresg 
—or discharging the. office of consul or ambassador in foreign 
countries — or pursuing pleasure, it may be, wherever pleasure may 
be sought — (except in doing one's duty) — I say, if parents, on 
any of these considerations, decline the task imposed on them by 
nature, of forming the character of their children while young, 
-they, in so doing, violate one of nature's laws, and they must pay 
the penalty — the heavy penalty — of seeing them abandoned to 
ruin. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague spent the greater part of her 
life in rambling over Europe, in seeing what was to be seen in 
Constantinople, and in writing home, in her own inimitable style 
of grace and sprightliness, accounts of all that she had seen and 
all the gay thoughts that enriployed her fancy. But while she thus 
sought entertainment for herself and fijrnished it by her pen, to 
thousands, she neglected the care of her son's educotion, and had 
the eruel mortification to see him grown up an incorrigible, silly 
and contemptible profligate. She introduced from Turkey into 
England the practice of inoculating, or, as it was then called, " en- 
grafting" for the small pox, and this she did in opposition to the 
bigots in medicine and religion. This was her highest praise. 
But she suffered her son to catch the infection of a moral virus far 
more terrible than the small pox, and his ruin was the consequence. 
What a killing stroke must this have been to the mother ! How 
sad the reflection, that both the example, and its just retribution, 
should in the experience of thousands, continue to be repeated 
from age to age — and still in vain ! 

Those parents whose public duties necessarily call off their at- 
tention from the early education of their children, ought to de- 
volve it, as the old Romans did, on some venerable pedagogue, 
qualified to take the parent's.4)lace, in the discharge of so delicate 
and responsible a trust. But after they have been spoiled through 
neglect, to put them under the tuition of a Faculty at a public in- 
stitution, whose care and superintendence over them must be 
shared by hundreds besides, is the very extravagance of folly. 

Another important featu»e in the government proper for a col- 
lege, is the adoption of an arrangement of means calculated to ex- 
cite and maintain a spirit of generous emulation among the pupils. 
One, and perhaps the most considerable, of the advantages of a 
public over a private education, consists in the tendency it has, by 
means of numbers associated in the same pursuits, to generate such 

a spirit. 

Praise and distinction are the rewards which justice bestows 
upon merit ; and a prudent distribution of them naturally stimu- 
20 
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lates to efforts which the sluggish nature of man would not other- 
wise make, and which, besides, strenghthening the active powers 
of the individuals who make them, produce results that are highly 
beneficial to the community. Even the conflict of claims, which 
takes place l)etween competitors for the prize of distinction, though 
it may occasionally produce an effervescence of feeling in the 
young, which maturer judgments may not entirely approve, yet it 
affords, upon the whole, a healthful and invigorating exercise to 
the faculties, the moral as well as the intellectual, inasmuch as it 
puts in requisition patience, candor and other virtues which find 
no occasion for exercise, or trial, in a dull monotonous state of ex- 
istence. It is infinitely better that the atmosphere of our feelings' 
be stirred by the gentle breezes of a kindly excitement, and even 
agitated, once in a while, by the storms of passion, than that it 
should sjttle into that sluggish calm in which life itself seems to 
stagnate. 

I observe, in the last place, that there can be no good govern- 
ment in colleges without religion. 

"God," says the Duke of Sully, "is the true owner of king- 
doms, and monarchs are but the ministers, who ought to exhibit 
to the people a true copy of the perfections of -him in whose place 
they stand ; and remember that they do not govern like him, but 
when they govern as fathers." Such are the maxims as stated by 
a most sagacious statesman and brave soldier, according to whicn, 
civil government ought to be administered. They are, indeed, 
maxims which at first view one would hardly have expected from 
a man who spent his whole life between the turmoils of war and 
the intrigues of a court And yet, on further reflection, it would 
seem, that it is from such men precisely that we should expect 
such maxims, for that, having been deeply engaged in thie manage- 
ment of great affairs, they enjoyed the best opportunity for ob- 
serving how intimately religion is blended with all the springs of 
social order and national prosperity. And, certainly^ it is still 
more closely united, nay, may I not say, it is perfectly identified 
with that species of government now under consideration, which 
has for its object, not the regulation of a ]>erishable empire, 
bounded by geographical lines, but the formation of the character 
of an immortal mind, made to transcend the boundaries of the 
world and time, and find its happines^n the bgsom of its Creator. 

The astonishing vagaries on the subject of religion, into which 
the human mind has always fallen, wherever destitute of the light 
of divine revelation, while they have justly deterred the friends of 
Christianity from trusting to reason alone as a sufficient guide in 
the things of religion, have betrayed them — many of them at least 
— into the opposite error, that, I mean, under the influence of which 
they seem to regard religion in the light of an effect produced 
iipoQ the mind by the force of Almighty power, acting indepen- 
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dently of the laws of mental operation, if not trayetsing and over> 
turning them. If, indeed, this wer« so, it would be improper to 
speak of religion as a part of education ; for it would, on that sup- 
position, be entirely out of our sphere and above our reach. All 
we could do, would be passively to wait the visitation of the su- 
pernatural agency. But it is not so. Religion is an element of 
human character, the product of the mind itself, unfolding ita 
powers and capacities to the quickening influence of that ** grace 
and truth,'' which, like light and heat emanating from the natural 
sun, radiate from "the Sun of righteousness" — " thl^ Light which 
enlighteneth every .man that cometh into the world." 

But though religion is an element to be incorporated into that 
system of means by which the character of the young ought to be 
formed, it is an elementfhot of a gross and earthly nature, but ■ 
pure and spiritual, requiring the utmost delicacy in its manage- 
ment The least admixture of art and finesse destroys it It can- 
not be rewarded By any thing, that man has to give. Even the 
breath of praise corrupts it It shrinks and withers under the 
gaze of the public eye, nor can it well endure the confined air of 
the cloister. Though it has flourished and thriven in the fires of 
persecution, it is apt to languish and die, if showered upon by the 
profusion of royal bounty or saluted by the incense and hosannaht 
of the multitude. 

It resembles those subtle but powerful agenies in nature, which, 
though they pervade all bodies, are never found in a detached and 
separate state, and which, if for a moment detached by the art of 
Ae chemist, hasten through the transient display of some start- 
ling phenomenon to hide themselves under the covert of their 
original combinations. Should you ask me now, by what rules 
and methods a teacher should contrive to carry the influence of 
religion among his pupils, my answer would be this : the thing 
admits not contrivance ; it refuses to submit to the technicality 
and formality of rules. Let the teacher be really and truly a re- 
ligious man — not a bigot — not a fanatic — not a canting hypocrite 

not a base time-serving pretender — but one who honestly feels 

what he professes, and acts as he feels, and the spirit of his re- 
ligion will be manifest in its fruits — in the purity of his life and 
manners, and the punctuality and fidelity with which he will per- 
form all his duties. And the influence of such an example will 
not be lost on his pupils. 

It remains to say a word on the mode of instruction proper to 
be observed in schools and colleges. So far, however, and no far- 
ther, shall my remarks be extended as may be neceseary to show 
how a correct mode of instruction becomes subservient to the pur- 
poses of good government The time was, when the teacher'i 
business, so far as instruction was concerned, was in his view ac- 
complished when he could support liis positions by the authori^ 
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"History/* says Bolingbroke, "is philosophy teaching by ex- 
am^l6 ;^\ a definition which has received the assent of society, by 
its universal reception, without denial. Science too, has extended 
this instruction, by example, much beyond the boundaries of mere 
human transactions. It has shewn us history in every thing. 
The tree, it is said, records its own ag^by the successive strata of 
its growth. The stars also measure the spaces of time, and there 
is an astronomical history, which goes back to the morning of cre- 
ation. The very elements an(t affinities of matter have undergone 
changes, and there is a record of them, written on the features of 
nature. The fountains of the great deep have been broken up-^ 
islands have been cast up, by fire, out of its waters, and the. me- 
morials of its secret history scattered on the * mountain tops. 
Chemical agencies have"^been employed, till the living animal and 
the decaying wood, petrified into stone, preserved ^ caverns, or 
imbedded ih rocks, remain, and shall forever remain, historical 
monuments to the 'changes wrought by Almighty power, as well 
as to the unchanging truth of his word. 

But, man is at last the chief subject of history : for his restora- 
tion to a lost estate were the fountains of nature broken up, and 
that very registry of time, kept by the bright orbs of heaven, is a 
ministering agent to the record of human events. 

Yet upon all this history of man, mutability, apparently the 
most wayward and destructive, is written with a pen oi iroTL 
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Philosophy, viewing it as a disconnected series^ has made little out 
Qf it ; and the good and the wise, turning with sorrow irom what 
aeemed a dark picture of depravity, have, in the language of Spen- 
cer, as he closes his poem of the Fairy Queen, rested their systems 

*• Upon the pillars of eternitj, "^ 

That is contrajre to mutability ; 
For a|I that moveth doth in change delight : 
' 'But, henceforth* all shall rest eternally 

With him, that is the God of Saboath hight." 

, While, however, there rests this apparent uncertainty on the 
^reat mass of human history, there -stanA out the fact, that there 
IS no evidence of uncertainly found in the relations of the social 
system. Human nature has fixed principles, and when we ob- 
serve it in society around us, we never doubt that the same effects 
will fallow the same causes : and the legislator, as the author of 
the spirit of laws, nevfir foils to derive lessons of instruction from 
the relations of institutions to society, and of manners to institu- 
tions. Hence it is only when we view events wiinoui principles, 
that history- becomes confused, and uncertainty rests upon its re- 
sults. We conclude, then, that as human nature has a contititution, 
and as the physical world has laws, so the social system has not 
moved on^ through ages of various being, .under organized forms, 
without principles proper to itself, and without acknowledging the 
relation of cause and effect. 

To trace out these principl^s^^nd .to establish tbia immutable 
connexion of cause and effect, as they have been developed. In the 
successive modes gi human society, constitutes what should pro~ 
perly be called, the science of history. 

1. Our first object^ now, is to Jshow what this science of his- 
tory is : 

2. And, our second to show its uses. 

1. Science is systematized truths It is built up by three 
several, processes. 1st The observation of facts. 2d. The de- 
duction of principles from the continuity and uniformity of facts. 
3d. The classification of these principles into systems of laws 
having reference to some common object. Facts are first ob- 
served ; next, it is observed that a certain class of facts or phenom- 
ena always occur under a fixed condition of things ; this condition 
being observed, it is proved by experience or demonstrttu)n, and 
henceforth set down as an immutable principle : new facts are ob- 
served, and new principles deduced, as time and observation ex- 
tend : at length these principles are classified, and a si/stem is 
formed, based upon a common class of objects, which takes its 
form as a science. There is first the particular facts ; next 
the i^eneral fact, which constitutes the principle ; and lastly, a 
system qf truths. 
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very materials which the corrupt governments of the old world 
had expelled from their borders. The very acts which in their 
execution left England and France to the self producing punish- 
ments of a dissolute tyranny, were made^ by Providence, the 
means of founding in a new world, a nation from whom they, by 
its reflective influence, should derive reform and liberty. 

But this was not all. When England had twice changed her 
government, and when the family of the Louises, after desolating 
wars and exhausting extravagance, and private licentiousness, had 
exhausted the moral energies of the French, the colonies planted 
in the wilderness had grown up in hardy strength, passed through 
a victorious revolution, and formed for themselves a written con- 
stitution setting forth and defining the great principles of human 
rights. 

Who can look upon such a^ scene and not feel ihe moral sublime ? 
Who was there that stood among those glorious events and did 
not feel himself sustained by an arm mightier than his own ? ,0f 
all the soldiers of the revolution there was hardly' one who did 
not look upon Washington as sent from Heaven. He w§8 to them 
as the pillar of fire by night 

And of aH the great chiefs and statesmen of that day, there 
were few who did not look upon the American Revolution as an 
extraordinary event, brought about by Providence for its own pur- 

Eose. Many proofs from authentic records might be cited of thlsj 
ut we shall take one only from the letters of one of the most 
powerful and distinguished men of that day. 

Patrick Henry, in one of his letters |§ys, " that the American 
Revolution was the grand operation which jseemed to be assigned 
by the Deity to the men of this age in pur country over and 
above the common duties of \\^^. I ever prizedj at a high rate, 
the superior privilege of being one in that chosen age ; to which 
Providence entrusted its favorite work." 

Such has been the course of Providence heretofore in building 
up and spreading out the strength and the glory of the American 
people. But of the future the indications can only be gathered 
from the lessons of the past. Let us take one from the most 
splendid era of antiquity. 

Two thousand four hundreii years ago, the Prince of Babylon 
walked in the palace of that mighty city. Its hundred g^tes of 
brass were spread around, and the vast plain about was filled with 
magnificence. Beneath rested in silence that city whose foundations 
were laid at the flood, and from the cloudless heavens shone the 
same bright stars upon which the first astronomer had fixed his 
gaze. The beauty of the Chaldees excellency was there. The 
Prince walked upon those battlements, saw that splendor, looked 
upon those countless orbs^ and gave not the glory to God. Upon 
the plains of Dura he had erected a golden image^ and his decree 
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went forth for all nations, and people and tongues to fall down and 
worship it. And now as he walked abroad and meditated in his 
heart, he said, "Is not this great Babylon, that / have built, for 
the house of the kingdom, by the might of my power and for the 
honor of my majesty ?^^ And while the word was yet in his 
mouth a voice from Heaven came, " Thy kingdom has departed 
from thee :" and he was driven out from among men ; he ate 
grass with the beasts ; his hairs grew like the eagles' feathers, and 
seven long years was he wet with the dews of heaven. 

His understanding returned again, and he sent forth another de- 
cree, that he praised the God of Heaven, " whose works are truth, 
and his^^K^s, judgment, and those that walk in pride he is able 
to abasw^ 

But the Providence which ruled in that nation was to be written 
in a still more terrible and enduring lesson. Another Prince rose 
up who made new idols. He drank wine, in the presence of a 
thousand lords and called upon nobles and ladies to praise the gods 
of gold and silver. In that same hour, the bolt of destruction was 
hurled from heaven, and the glory of the Chaldees departed for- 
ever. 

Long time has passed since these scenes were enacted on the 
plains of ancient^Asia ; but history has treasured them up in her 
deepest memories. Poetry has clothed them in numbers ; paint- 
ing has transferred them to the canvass ; and true philosophy 
would grave them on the human heart. 

But these examples of human folly and of divine wraih are not 
alone. They are units among millions. History is filled with 
monuments; earth is strewed with ruins. Stranded wrecks lie up 
and down the highway of nations j that those to come may profit 
by the example. But if history be full of terrors, she is also full 
of hopes. In every storm there has been a light ahead ; grfien 
islands have emerged from the watery deep, and new continents 
acknowledged the dominion of mind. Amidst all the desolations 
of the external world, hxinianity has progressed ; and alike from 
history, from prophecy, and Providence,' it has \ki^prom,ise of pro- 
gress — of progress till restored to its lostQstpte ; when wisdom and 
knowledge shall be the stability of the nations, and the spirit of 
man go forth as spotless in beauty as it is immortal in being. 
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t 

BY 

MRS. ALMIRA H. LINCOLN PHELPS. 



To Albert Picket, Esq., 

President of the College of Teachers: 

Sir — I consider myself much honored in the notice of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the " Western Literary Institute and Col- 
lege of Teachers,^' as communicated by their President, and very 
cheerfully comply with their request, to " make a written report 
on some subject connected with education." 

I shall confine myself to the subject of Female Education ; 
which I shall consider, 

Firsts in regard to the well being of woman herself; 

Second, in its effects on the character of the other sex ; and 

Third, the improvements which have been made in Female 
Education. 

I. It is not unfrequently asserted, that ^^ education renders 

females less contented with the lot assigned them by God, and 

by the customs of society ; that it tends to draw them from 

their appropriate domestic duties, and thus renders them less 

happy and less useful,' ' 

It is no doubt true that intellectual enjoyments do, in some de- 
gree, causea disrelish for the common toils of life, such as fall to 
the lot of most females; and one who has acquired a taste for 
those higher enjoyxnentB, without being at the same time fortified 
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with correct principles, may indulge in ropinings when circutn* 
stances demand the sacrifice of her own refined tastes, and require 
attention to objects of an humble and material nature. But the 
same argument may be urged in relation to male education. The 
man whose eloquence has power to move the souls of his fellow 
men, or whose enlightened understanding can illumine the darkest 
subjects connected with jurisprudence, metaphysics or theology, 
can scarcely be expected to feel entirely satisfied with occupations 
which demand mere bodily toil, or to rest perfectly contented in 
the privation of all intellectual enjoyments. And yet, circum- 
stances may compel the statesman and the scholar to resort to 
manual Ubor, or to petty plans of economy uncongenial to their 
refined and elevated thoughts, and then their intellectual eminence 
and refinement may, perhaps, embitter the cup which but for them 
would have been sweet. 

But man was made for improvement j his soul thirsts for it ; 
and, in proportion as he becomes enlightened, his spiritual nature 
rises above the material, and assimilates him to beings of a higher 
order. Woman has the same intellectual nature as man ; she too, 
says " give me knowledge, it is the food which my mind craves, 
and without which it cannot rest satisfied." 

The constitution of the rational mind then leads it to seek for 
knowledge, and the great secret of education . is, while imparting 
this necessary intellectual food, to incorporate with it those moral 
sentiments that will strengthen the soul in virtuous resolutions, 
and give courage to follow where duty leads. With these 
auxiliaries, intellectual culture becomes a blessing both to man and 
woman, by rendering them happier, and enabling them the better 
to fulfil their obligations in the social state. In adverse circum- 
stances, a woman thus educated, and thus fortified, can perform 
the humblest oflSces without regarding them as mean or vulgar ; 
for she has learned to cdhsider her true dignity as associated with 
the performance of duty. It is the imperfectly educated woman, 
or she vvhose moral developments have been sacrificed to the in- 
tellectual, whom we may expect to find pedantic, improvident, 
and un dutiful. ^ 

The cultivation of the mind opens to woman sources of enjoy- 
ment independent of the world. She who can, at her own fire- 
side, commune with the great and good of all ages and countries, 
needs not the excitement of public amusements, nor the entertain- 
ment of scandal. She, who can raise the minds of her offspring 
to the higher walks of learning, or can judge of the instructions of 
others, possesses an inestimable advantage, and a source of pure 
and elevated enjoyment. But how many mothers have felt the 
mortification of seeing themselves behind even their young chil- 
dren in a knowledge of the elements of literature and science, 
how many have been imposed upon by ignorant pretenders to 
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learning, and commilted the instruction of their children to in- 
competent teachers. 

Education is then desirahle for woman herself, promoting her 
happiness, her dignity, and her usefulness. 

11. We will next consider Female Education in relation to its 
efifects on the character of the other sex. 

God created woman to he a companion for man, to he with him, 
to share in his fortunes, his emotions and his thouglits. If this 
companion be ignorant, trifling, incapal)le of comprehending the 
truths of science, or of enjoying the refmcd pleasures of taste, is 
it not evident that slie will he a hindrance to him in all that con- 
stitutes his true elevation ? 

Let man then, as he values his own bc»t interCvSts, as he regards 
the future im:>rovemcnt of society, as he would faithfully discharge 
his duly to the being committed to his guardian care, watch oyer 
the interests of female c(Uication, and invite woman to share with 
him in intellectual enjoyments. What a field for mental activity, 
in exploring the depths of ancient learning, in comparing the 
mystical mythology of the heatlnin with the revealed word of 
God, the poetry, pliilosophy and science of the ancients, with 
those of the moderns, and in tracing the progress of literature and 
language from their birth to the present day. 

Let man, more calm and persevering in investigation, lend his 
aid to woman in the perception and development of mathematical 
truths, teaching her the art of reasoning, and the habit of master- 
ing her own thoughts, that she may thus learn reflection, and to 
make her deductions from reason rather than impulse. Let him 
introduce: her into the glorious temple of science, point out the 
constellations of the heavens, and explain the wonderful princi- 
ples by wRich, under the direction of Almighty power, the un- 
numbered worlds are sustained, moved, and regulated. When 
thought, stretched to its utmost tension inlhese sublime researches, 
becomes wearied and confused, let him descend to the earth, to 
contemplate with his companion, the wisdom of the Creator, as 
exhibited in the various natural objects scattered over its surface. 

The female mind, enlarged by natural science, learns to read 
" sermons in stones " and to find " good in every thing ;" it is fur- 
nished with a new internal sense, by which are rendered manifest 
the symmetry and method which pervade the works of God. 
Thus instructed, woman becomes fitted for the companion of en- 
lightened man ; without education, she is but his toy or his slave. 
In the character of a mother, no less than in that of a wife, is a 
cultivated, well balanced mind of the highest importance. While 
to those females who may not be called to sustain either of these 
relations, dignity and elevation of mind are necessary to secure to 
them respect, and ttie enjoyments connected with the pursuits of 
teowledge, to nander them happy. 
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III. In turning our attention to the advances already made in 
female education, we see much in the past which demands our 
gratitude, while, in the vista of the future, a fair and noble pros- 
pect rises before the imagination. So late as the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, there was Jittle opportunity for a female to 
acquire a liberal education. In some rare cases^ an enlightened 
father, esteeming the intellect of his daughters no less precious 
than that of his sons, permitted the former to participate in the 
instructions of the latter in the higher branches of education. The 
only schools wh^re females could resort, besides the common dis- 
trict school, were academies and boarding schools. In the acade- 
mies^ one teacher was expected to hear lessons of all kinds, to 
teach writing, drawing, etc., and, at the same time, enforce the 
discipline necessary for preserving order among a large number 
engaged in a variety of pursuits. Under such circumstances, a 
teacher could know little of the character of each individual pupil, 
either intellectually or morally ; and very deficient were the aids 
afforded the pupil in comprehending her studies, or in inspiring 
her with the zeal necessary to a successful pursuit of knowledge. 
These academies, moreover, were often promiscuous assemblies of 
young persons of both sexes, brought together with the professed 
object of acquiring a knowledge of literature ; but, in reality, the 
situation was often made subservient lo an early introduction to the 
corrupting arts of coquetry, or resulted in a prematnre develop- 
ment of the affections^ to the prejudice of the intellect. 

Boarding schools were often mere nurseries of affectation and 
frivolity, where one person, and that one often wholly unqualified 
to instruct, would attempt to teach the various branches of educa- 
tion, together with the fashionable accomplishments of the day, as 
painting, embroidery, fillagree work and music. The existence of 
the school depending chiefly on pleasing the pupils^ they were 
generally permitted to pass their evenings in society, and allowed 
an unrestrained intercourse with the other sex, at an age, of all 
others, the most dangerous and imprudent. While the sisters 
were thus employed, the brothers, in the classic halls of Yale, Har- 
vard, and Nassau, were trained to laborious study and carefully 
conducted up the hill of science, to the region of intellectual 
light When the learned man desired a companion, where was he 
to find her? His choice lay, on the one hand, between the super- 
ficial boarding school girl whose whole education in many cases was 
summed up in her piece of embroidery, and who was, in reality, 
fitted neither for ornament nor use ; on the other hand, was the 
domestic drudge, who having been, in her father's house, a patient 
and useful laborer, might be expected to relieve her husband of 
domestic cares, and leave his mind free to range in his more ele- 
vated sphere. Alas, for the virtuous and noble minded, but igno- 
rant girl selected as a wife from such selfish motiyes ! Must there ^ 
23 ''^ 
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not too, have been in the mind of the enlightened husband, the 
christian and philosopher, some "compunctious visitings*' when 
he beheld the servitude of one created his equal, and to be his 
help-mate, not his slave ? 

Thirty years since, the writer recollects hearing her elder sister, 
then a young, enthusiastic girl, inveighing against the injustice 
which withheld from females the advantages of education bestowed 
upon the other sex ; she said, what, in my childish folly, I thought 
to be very absurd, that " there should be colleges for females as 
well as for males, and that the time was at hand .when such insti- 
tutions would exist " Fifteen years afterwards, this visionary 
ffirl, (as her friends then called her) had founded the Troy Female 
Seminary, which in its thorough and liberal course of study, its 
various instructers and recitation rooms for different branches, its 
separate apartments for pupils 'where they can uninterruptedly 
pursue their studies, may very properly be termed a female 
college. 

The establishment K^i female seminaries^ or institutions of a 
permanent and elevated character, uniting teachers of varied talents 
under the direction of one or more principals of experience and 
wisdom, must be regarded as a, most important step in female edu- 
cation. Here, a regular system of instruction may be pursued. 
The teacher of a class in a recitation room devoted to that purpose, 
and with time, not only for previous preparation herself, but to 
lead her pupils to the investigation of their studies, has an oppor- 
tunity for making an impression on the mind of her pupils, of 
cultivating her moral powers in connexion with the intellectual, 
and of establishing that sympathy which, as it were, gives access 
to the soul, and affords a teacher an inestimable advantage, in the 
business of mental cultivation. Seminaries of this kind are fast 
multiplying in our country ; they are not only the nurseries of 
female talent, but to those of the sex who are capable of teaching 
others, afford stations of dignity and usefulness. It may seem 
arrogant in Americans to say it, but it is true, and a conviction of 
this truth may serve to encourage us in our efforts — Europe is 
now looking to us as pioneers in fetnale education. Madame 
Belloc, of France, in a letter to the writer, says, « We are far 
behind your country in female improvement ; we look to you for 
an example of what women can do. The books which are used in 
your female seminaries are above the capacities of our young 
women. *' 

Madame Necker de Laussure, of Geneva, in a private letter 
•ays, " The success which has attended efforts for female education 
in America are well-known and appreciated on the continent 
What a noble enterprise to raise up teachers who will diffuse 
throughout the American continent the blessings of knowledge 
»d religion in an infinite progression^ and prepare i^ their futare 
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duties, young persons, hereafter to become mothers. This is doing 
good on a grand scale! " 

The senior partner in one of the first London publishing and 
bookselling houses, writing to his correspondent in this country, 
pays a high compliment to our works of education and our female 
institutions ; he says, " We have no female schools in this country 
to compare with some of your female seminaries ; they are 
attempting at Edinburgh something of the kind, but they have not 
yet been entirely successful, owing, I believcyto the circumstance 
of their employing principally male professors who do not make 
their instructions sufficiently interesting and intelligible. '* • 

The existence of the " Western College of Teachers, " is ao 
evidence of the increasing interest that is felt on the subject of 
education, and the fact that this college through their executive 
committee requests femalfes to furnish them reports to be read at 
their annual convention, evinces a liberality of feeling no leas 
honorable to the one sex than encouraging to the other. Though 
New England has long prided herself on her literary institutions, 
the star of female education appears rising in the West* We hail 
its appearance as the harbinger of a brighter and better day now 
dawning upon the moral world. 

It is to the younger states, if any where, that we must look for 
liberal endowments of female institutions. New England, priding 
herself upon her steady habits, gives little encouragement that she 
will change her policy which gives all of aid to male institutions, 
leaving female education wholly to the uncertainties of chance. 
May we hope that the attention awakened to this important subject 
will pot be allowed to slumber; but that the time is at hand, when 
not only private patronage and liberality will be exerted in the 
cause of female education, but when state legislatures will consider 
it of sufficient importance to bestow upon it their fostering car^ 
and bounty. 
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What is the object of education ? Is it to enlighten the mind 
for the selfish gratification of the individual^ or to enable him to 
communicate to others, the knowledge he has acquired, receiving 
in exchange, the intellectual riches, derived from the same source? 
If man is a social being, there can be but one reply to the question* 
To answer the purposes of his existence, he must not only open 
his own mind to the light of science and literature, but endeavor 
to diffuse, with reflected brightness, the rays which he receives. 

On an occa^^ion like this, when the friends of education are 
gathered together, to discuss its interests, and promote its advance- 
ment, it seems appropriate to offer those suggestions, relevant to 
the subject, which are the result, either of experience, feeling or 
reflection. 

Is there not a great deficiency in the system of education? 
Pupils are taught, by daily and lahorious lessons, the principles of 
every indispensable branch of science. Teachers employ their 
time, their talents, their energies, in cultivating the memories of 
those <5ommitted to their care, but do they at the same time, teach 
them to think, to reason, and to converse? Speech is the noblest 
gift of God — next to the immortal soul. In the glowing strains 
of the Psalmist, it is called "the glory of our frame. '^ This noble 
gift, this god-like attribute, should not be exposed to the evils of 
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neglect, to the pollution of corrupt communication, or to the 
paralysing influence of self-distrust. It should be cultivated as the 
highest branch of education ; as the one, which will impart a grace, 
a finish, a beauty, and a power to all the rest. The mind may be 
crowded with information, every cell in the store-house of memory 
filled with the hoarded gems of science, yet not one beam of light 
be permitted to struggle through, to give evidence of the wesuth 
that is within. Knowledge lo be power ^ must be felt^ and to be 
felt, it must be communicated. If half the time occupied in the 
acquisition of science, and in gathering up the wisdom of past 
ages, were devoted to clothing the thoughts thus gained, in words 
that breathe and burn, what a flood of knowledge would be poured 
upon the world, that is so often confined to the bounds of the 
individual mind! Conversation is called a talent — a gift. It may 
be made an art — a science. It may be taught in academies, and 
introduced into the classic wlills of the venerable Alma Maters of 
our country. .^ The year previous to graduation, might be given 
entirely to reading and conversation, instead of the dry routine 
of exercises which become wearisome and unprofitable by constant 
repetition. 

It is a well-known truth, that many, who have borne the highest 
academic and collegiate honors, and whose reputation as scholars, 
Jhas preceded them, in the walks of life they were expected to 
%dorn, are mere cyphers, or automatons in the social circle, their 
lips hermetically sealed, and the treasures of their intellect as 
effectually locked from the world, as the miser's hoarded gold, 
from the femish^ children of want. 

As well might these sons of science and erudition be placed on 
the shelves of a library, by the mouldering volumes of antiquity, 
as to mingle with the socialities of life. Hadf the master minds 
that presided over theits^ during the y^ars devoted to ?tudy, taught 
them to digest the ideas vlfhich they acquired, to arrange them 
into classes, and to fashion them into words of clear and vigorous 
import, these living encyclopedias might have unfolded their pages 
to the eye, and become sources of light and life and knowledge. 
It is "said that example is more powerful than precept Behold an 
illustration of what youth can accomplish, without any auxiliary 
but a determined will, wUrring against th^ weakness of nature. 
There was a gentleman, educated in one of the celebrated univer- 
sities of our country, not more distinguished for the strength of 
his understanding, the variety of his information, than for the 
iiaiscination of ifis manners, and the eloquence of his conversation. 
In every circle in which he moved, he was the cynosure of attrac- 
tion — for he carried with him, a wizard charm, a spell of deep 
power to charm the senses of his auditors ; the charm of a rich 
and lofty intellect constantly acting and exerting a living influence 
on the intellects of others. He was not ambitious of being sur- 
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Grounded by mere listeners. He had the power of eliciting tiie 
thoughts of the most silent, and of emboldening into expression 
the sentiments of the most diffident. Surely an mfluence like his, 
is as refreshing and invigorating to the intellectual world, as the 
river to the landscape, flowing on in fullness and beauty, receiving 
the tribute of a thousand streams, imparting greenness and fragrance 
and flowers, and bearing at last, its own accumulated waves to the 
ancient reservoir of waters. And how did he acquire this won- 
drous power of expression, — this sorcery of mind ? — or was he 
thus munificently endowed by the direct bounty of nature ? *A 
friend who had known him from boyhood, and remembered him, 
as remarkable for an awkward and hesitating manner, expressed 
his astonishment at the transformation, and asked him what had 
wrought so great a miracle. " Patient and persevering labor j^' 
answered this eloquent man. '• From my earliest years, I was 
conscious of my natural defects, as well as my natural capabilities. 
With a mind above my companions, I was looked down upon by 
them, in spite of my scholastic attainments, for I was weighed down 
by a bashfulness, a self-distrust, that brooded like a night-mare 
over all my faculties. Had my teachers in learning observed this 
mental paralysis and applied the remedy, I would have blessed 
them as the healers of a disease most deadly to the moral, as well 
the intellectual energies. I looked in vain for aid, and became raj 
own physician. I committed the thoughts to paper, that struggleiW 
in vain for utterance in language. I clothed them in words, and 
read them aloud in the solitude of my chamber. Every night, I 
held in this manner, an argument with myself, upon every possible 
subject of conversation. I continued this laborious task for years, 
till the habit of expression became so familiar, words came at my 
bidding, like spirits called up by the magician's wand. I have not 
labored in vain. By being able to communicate the knowledge I 
have acquired, I find it constantly increasing and deepening — ^ahd 
then the consciousness of such a glorious freedom of mind — ^who 
would exchange it for a bondage stronger than that occasioned by 
bars of iron and links of steel ? '' 

Say not such a character must be vain and artificial, that icon- 
versation can never be taught, or accjuired, that studied communi- 
cations of thought must be cold and inexpressive, and the glow of 
feeling chilled. As well may it be said, that the strains which lift 
the soul to heaven are cold, because the musician may have em- 
ployed years in the inflexions of his voice or the modulations of 
his keys. Why is Demosthenes presented as a model for the 
imitation of the youthful orator ? — exercising his stormy eloquence 
near the murmurs of the ocean's wave, filling his mouth with the 
pebbles that strewed the beach, conquering in solitude the defici- 
encies of nature, that he might hereafter make the walls of his 
country echo with the thunders of his tongue, and despotism 
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tremble before its mighty influence ! Was he cold, and artificial ? 
He, the stormy, the vehement and impassioned, whose oratory ia 
compared to the breath of the tempest, the rush of the cataract, 
and the raging of the deep ? No ! He had wrestled in secret 
with his own spirit, till he came off victorious from the strife; and 
whoever thus triumphs over the difficulties of nature should share 
the laurels that decorate his brow. Rather deem such an example 
worthy to inspire the youth of both sexes with emulative zeal — 
let it appeal to parents and teachers to lead them to think deeply 
on a subject too much neglected, and indeed completely set aside 
in the general system of education. May not conversation as a 
study be introduced into schools, as regularly as geography, aa- 
tronomy, matherpatics, or any of the usual branches of science ? 
Great as would be^the advantages resulting to both sexes, the female 
mind would be benefitted in a superior degree. Man, when he 
leaves the institutions of learning, is brought into more immediate 
contact with the world. By collision his energies are struck out; 
by constant friction they are polished. Engaged in the bold 
scenes of political strife, of commercial interest and professional 
duty, he is compelled to* "draw more largely from his own mind, 
And necessity supplies what practice has denied. But woman^ 
when free from the festrain-ts of scholastic discipline, is too often 
placed in situations where theJknowledge she has acquired is as of 
fljittle practical use to her, as would be the art of embalming the 
Egyptian dead. All the studies she has pursued being received 
into her memory^ not made a part of the texture of her mind, lay 
,, there in.unapprQpriated superfluity. She could speak of the gases 
that compose the atmosphere, of positive awi negative electricity, 
of pneumatics and acoustics: but opportunities seldom occur, when 
scientific rules, supposed to be known by all, can be gracefully in- 
troduced into eonver&nition, and she comes to the conclusion that 
chemistry and philosophy' are valueless acquisitions. She has 
never been taught to take by the hand these daughters of science, 
ancient in origin, but immortal in youth — She has never walked 
with them as companions in the great laboratory of nature, and 
analyzed the wonders of creation — She has never descended with 
the first, into the mysterious caverns of the earth, nor borrowed 
the wings of the last, to Jbear her through the starry mrches of the 
skies. Having never discoursed with them SLsJriends^ they soon 
become strangers and aliens to her sight — and what is the conse- 
quence ? Destitute of materials for conversation, she flies to cold 
frivolity and Canton levity, if not to envenomed slander, to fill 
the aching, intellectual void. 

But is this inevitably the result ? May not knowledge be in- 
corporated into the mind in such a manner as to be incapable of 
being separated from it ? — like an invisible essence, may it not 
penetrate every part of our being, and be exhaled, as unconsciously 
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as the air we breathe ? It is not necessary to drag forward books 
and studies as witnesses of our erudition. The presence of fire is 
known, (even when concealed,) by the genial heat it disuses 
around it ; and the weary pilgrim is conscious of tne vicinity of 
water by the coolness of the gale that fans his brow. The iron 
furnace, through which no flame can penetrate, gives out a more 
radiating warmth than the blazing hearth ; and even in the 
drakness of night, we know when the silent dew is refreshing the 
herbage and the flowers. The simplest remark uttered with dig- 
nity, propriety and grace, may give evidence of the informing 
power within, and its presence once acknowledged, frivolity, 
levity and evil report will fly from before it, like unholy shades, 
from the day-star's beam. If the unbounded influence ascribed to 
woman be true, if her peculiar sphere be the social circle and the 
fire-side of home, is it not through her conversation this influence 
is to be exerted ; is it not th? medium through which her soul 
must shine forth ? If this be admitted, how vast must be the im- 
portance of that system which would lead to the full cultivation of 
the faculty that distinguishes us from brutes, and assimilates us to 
angels? What words could speak the value of that institution, 
formed on principles calculated to develop all the powers, moral,- 
intellectual, and social, — which not only furnished the richest 
material for thought, but taught the art of throwing over those.; 
thoughts, the ample drapery of imagination, of arranging the foldi^ 
in every graceful, form, whether falling in the grandeur of ancient 
magnificence, or wreathed in the light festoons of modern taste? 

It may be asked, in wliat manner an art can be taught in schools, , 
which seems to depend so much upon impulse and opportunity ? 
A class being formed and a subject previously selected, the pupils 
might be required to give their sentinients individually, and then 
the teacher, receiving their ideas, could giifelhem back to them, 
clothed in more graceful and expressiye words, explaining their 
meaning and application, and adding synonyms to be used on 
future occasions. Millions of topics might be selected to rouse the 
attentio Q^lgp cjjy the sensibility, and stimulate the curiosity of the 
yoathfuiRBR&. The dim chronicles of past ages, the great events 
of the present, the biographies of illustrious individuals, the im- 
mortal worlw of genius, the wondrous inventions of art, the bold 
discoveries of science, the untiring labors of man — and then, na- 
ture, all-glorious nature — unbounded in her riches, exhaustless in 
her mysteries, harmonious in her operation^, sublime iifher results; 
— how innumerable are the subjects to be present^ to tKe young 
reasoners, as food for reflection and exercises for conversation I 
Christianity too, that high and holy theme, so generally confined 
to the altar of God and the chamber of the devotee, might be 
brought in with all its pure and elevating influences, nor need its 
heavenly robes be soiled ; because the lips of innocence are per- 
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mitted to {wreathe upon their whiteness. Imagine, for a moment, 
ah institution where exerciser like these are daily practised. Be- 
hold a teacher, surrounded, not by jnere mechanical beings set in 
motion by the springs of memory, but by a class of liateningj 
thinkings speaking pupils. He may hold in his hand, perchance, 
the divine pages of -Milton ; he quotes some glowing passage, di- 
rects the attention of the young critic to its various beauties, calls 
upon them for 'their own original opinions, correcting their lan- 
gOage, exahitig their ideas ; and in the midst of the rich stream of 
melody, flowing inio their ears from this minstrel of Paradise, 
pointing. out to them every noble and majestic sentiment, swelling 
like rocks through the gushing waves. Jle brings before their 
mind^s eye, the inspired bard, in the sublimity of his flowing locks 
and sightless eyes, with one hand opening the gates'of Heaven, 

* ' *' Harmonious sound* 

On g^olden hinges taming-,*' — » 

with the oth^r, unfolding the portals of hell, and unveiling the 
unutterable mysteries of eternity. * He dwells on the mighty 
power, that, while the doors" of vision are closed, can fill with 
** bright effluence, of bright essence increate," the chambers of 
imagination ; and draws men towards«his Maker in near and inef- 
fable communion, as when our first counsellor walked with him in 
the groves of Eden. Can they rise from a lesson like this, without 
being warmed by the triumphs of genius, without looking into 
their own souls, to see "if eyes are planled there," and praying 
for a spark of the same'celestial fire, a glimpse of the same intellec- 
tual glories ? One day, the music of poetry may breathe its sweet 
tones into their hearts, calling for the responsive harmonies ; — 
another, the same guiding hand may lift them up the starry heights 
of philosophy, and pausmg on the summit, lead them to converse 
of- all they have studied to revivelhe" great truths they have learned, 
and to separate the gold of instruction from the dross with which 
it may have been mingled. Would not hours thus employed, 
impart an elevated tone to the character of the pupil ? Daily re- 
quired to express his own thoughts, on the noblest themes, to 
those he most? reveres, he will endeavor to clothe them with de- ■ 
cency and grace. He will thus learn to communicate with his 
own heart, and become conscious of the wealth of his own re- 
sources. The youth, accustomed to hold such converse with his 
teachers, will not shrink from the companionship of gifted minds^ 
in the bashfulness of silence, and the sullenness of reserve. He 
will take his station with modest confidence in the ranks of so- 
ciety, improving every fitting opportunity of showing by the pro- 
priety, purity and power of his language, that he has been educated 
to thinkf to reason, to feel, and to converse. 

Conversation thus cultivated would no longer degenerate into 
24 
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idle words, unmeaning badinage, or covert blasphemy. It would 
assume its original dignity ; the pure communication of glowing 
hearts and immortal minds ; the interchange of elevated thoughts 
and glorified aspirations. The social circle, formed of beings thus 
educated, would present a scene that purer intelligences might 
witness with delight. There the music of the human voice at- 
tuned to harnfiony and love, uttering only thoughts of beauty^ 
clothed in words of purity and grace, would fulfil the purposes of 
Him who formed the eternal melody of the spheres. 

There is a solemn text in Scripture, which says, *^ for every idle 
word that is spoken, we shall rentier an account " thereof at the 
day of judgment.*' Tliis is not addressed alone to the bold blas- 
phemer, who takes the holy name of God in vain, nor to th^ un- 
thinking scoflfer of the mysteries of Christianity — it refers to those 
who neglect as well as abuse one of the nobrest gifts, of their 
Creator, and convert an instrument of glory into shame. 'Iiet the 
moralist reflect orr th^ general use made by mankind of the bles- 
sing of speech, and ask if something ought not be done to redeem 
it from degeneracy. In this age of improvement, wKen the volant* 
mind flies on the wings of invention, into untravelled regions — 
when woman, awakened to the best purpK)ses of her being, walks 
by the side of man in the psU:hs of knowledge, with a listening ear 
and a kindling smile, may she not also be taught, with him, the 
clear and informing tongue ? 

The materials of knowledge have long been supplied : 14; re- 
mains to teach the most exquisite workipanship» The marble dug 
from the quarry, does not shape iisei/ mtjo the stately structure, 
or the breathing statue ; it must be hewn and polished by.the hand 
of toil and skill, and arranged into. those sublime forms that. rise 
mid the ruins of time, as beacons of a past age. 

There is an eloquence thsj: sweeps in power over the ears of the 
listening throng, carrying the feelings irresistibly on, as the strong 
gale the leaves of the forest. This is the eloquence of .oratory ; 
and is owned only by those master spirits who rule the* destinies 
of others. There is another — persuasi^6, yet powerful, stealing 
from heart to heart, and mind to mind, leaving a redolence, a 
greenness and freshness wherever it breathes, IJke the early breeze 
of spring, — and this is the eloquence of conversation. An elo- 
quence that may be felt, far as the socialities of life extend, in the 
halls of wealth, at the festive board, round the fire-side of home, 
and at the stranger's hearth. Let the instructors of youth en- 
deavor to teach this divine art ; let it be made a subject of emula- 
tion and ambition ; brought before the mind as a daily study, and 
a source of nightly reflection ;^-then, and not till then, will lan- 
guage become the true vehicle of thought and the medium of con- 
versation. Let the chronological table, the mathematical, problem, 
the compound syllogism, for a while be laid aside ; and imagina- 
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tion, tas4e^ sensibility and genius be called up firom their secret 
recesses, to give their gilding and decorating touches t(f the works 
\hat labor has wrought. The fduadation has been laid»the temple 
reared, and the columns that give strength '^nd duration to the 
fabric swell. on the eye. Let imagination then come, and shed its 
moonlight radiance oh the scene, taste twine around the pillars its 
graceful garknds> sensibility cover thegi with dewy gems ; and 
genius, the great enchanter, people every aialeand arch with the 
shadowy images of the past,- or the resplendeat visions of a future 
world. 

A renovating* spirit is gone forth, and wherever it breathes, the 
waste places of society are made glad and rejoice ; and the intel* 
fectual wilderness blossoms like the r6se. Theiepicure leaves hia 
banquet for a richer feast, and Ibe bacchanalian his goblet for a 
mor-e ^animating draught. The Amreeta cup of immortality, de- 
scribed in Scandinavian mythology, could hardly possess a diviner 
flavor than the sparkling flow of soul mingling with soul^ in inter- 
course thus chastened and exalted. 

Let the chiUL of immortality appreciate and appropriate^ as he 

. ought, the*^ gift of speech, the mark of his heavenly birth-right, the 

seal of the inspiration of God, then indeed he shall become a 

^little lower than the angels^ and be crpwwied with glory and 

honor." 
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Gentlemen : In obedience to the call of ybur venerable presi- 
dent, the writer begs leave to submit a few I'eroarks upon the 
important subject of education. . 

These remarks will be the result of the writer^s personal expe- 
rience and observation, combined with that of 6thers, who' have 
been engaged in promoting the very worthy objects of your most 
valuable institution : most valuable, because it is endeavoring, in 
the only sure way, to perpetuate the infinitely rich blessings which 
this country enjoys, by widely disseminating the seeds of know- 
ledge, and preparing a halo of honor for the profession of teaching. 
AH institutions which have a tendency to diffuse information, even 
to a favored few only, are useful and worthy of our country^s 
regard; but that institution whose benevolent arms embracQ the best 
interests of a//, rich and poor, certainly deserves the. richest eoeo- 
miums, and highest esteem, which a grateful people can bestow. 
That the Western College is of this latter character is obvious ' 
from the fact, that its objects are to raise the standard of teaching 
to an eminence equal to the most distinguished profession, and 
to provide and qualify men for the interesting and momentous 
employmeut of communicating knowledge to others. 

In pursuiag the subject under consideration, we shall .institute 
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two inquiries, to answer which will be t)ur purpose, so far as the 
limits- of a short essay will permit. 

First, what is education ? • ■ 

Second, what is the best method of acquiring it? 
. 1. What is education ? 

In the general acceptation of tliis t6rm, it means the instruction 
of children : that is^ teaching them to read, write and spell a few 
words ; teaching them a little arithmetic, grammar, and perhaps a 
little history, merely by rote. . But what we understand by the 
term education is- quite -54 different thing. It is the process by 
. which the mind becomes acquainted with those subjects of inves- 
tigation and instruction with which it comes in contact The 
word education means the .training, bringing up, and disciplining 
the mind.. • 

To train ijle mind, is to exercise it ; ta bfi^g it up, is to advance 
its ^xercjses. from qh^. degree to another; and to discipline \ij is to 
cause these exercises t6 be. performed in the most philosophical 
hianner; If our definitioa is correct, arid founded upon the philo- 
sophy of the human mind, then education is not confined to the 
school house, .tor developed by the school-mastei* whose chief 
employment is to force a few' abstract ideas into the unexpanded 
and unexpanding intellects of his hopeful urchins, .with a rod and 
ferule, but, by the use ^l all the ways and means which can. be. sue- 
cessfuUy.employed to advance the intellectual improvement of the 
child, the youth, and the man. Of course the true system of 
education begins in the nursery, and the pnly rightful teacher there 
is the mother. How important then is the education of females. 
It will be seen ere long that female education is as important to 
the welfare of this republic as that of. men, if Jiot far more so. 
But, to return, having settled this point of investigation, viz: what 
is education ? we shall proceed to our SQCond inquiry, which is, 

j2. What is the best method of obtaining it ? 

To answer this question with precision, requires great delibera- 
tion and experience, and a thorough investigation into the nature 
of mind and the best mode of acting upon thiat mind through the 
medium of the senses: 

' That the present writer is- fully qualified for the task which he 
has imposed upon himself, is not assumed, but if his partial inform- 
ation and experience on this deeply interesting subjectcan possibly 
afford any lights his object will be obtained. 

The mind is the man. Without it, the man is nothing but a 
'worse than useless lump of flesh and bones. He has limbs, to be 
sure, but they are of no use. The whole machinery, unequaled in 
complexity, beauty, and majesty, is like the wheels of a watch 
without a mainspring. It is the mind then, that we are to operate 
upon. How is it to be approached, is an inquiry worthy of atten- 
tion. If we wished to secure an interest in the good will of a 
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king, wc sTiould make it a mattsr of peculiar moment to aoproach 
him at that precise- time and iii.that manner which is best calculated . 
to win the monarch to our cause. ■ So if we would produce the 
most desirable effects upon mind, it becomes* our • duty to' study 
the time and mode of* appmach to it, otherwise our effort? will be 
rejected, and our labors vain'. Mind cannot be forced -fey human 
agency, and herein, we apprehend, lies no uncommon error in the 
various systems of education at the present day,- One grand object 
to be achieved by -them, is, to force knowledge into our youth. 
Coercion is resorted to by almost all. i^pa^rethe rod and ye. spoil 
the child, *^ is a proverb so literally believed in, and acted out, that ' 
v6ry few have inquired into its spirit or meaning. §ome kind of 
punishment is often necessary and wholesome, but severe punish- 
ment very seldom. There is an almost tolal want^pf a. proper 
regard for the thing acted upon,*in the education of -our youth. If 
we had a plant of great delicacy, beauty and importance, we shoBld 
feel a deep anxiety to know the best mode of rearing it ta perfec- 
tion. And not only so, but our anxiety would extend ^tfself to those 
things which might prove obnoxious to its jgrowtt With what 
eagerness should we watch it? early developments, and with'what 
daily interest should we behold its opening beauties a^nd fragrance. 
So with mind. - It is a plant, (if we may be allowed tHe expression)^ 
oi pecitliar delicacy, beauty, and of infinite importance. It 
must be cultivated, and it ivill be cultivated^ in a greater br less 
degree, either for the better or for the worse. To carry out the 
figure more fully, mind is an exotic plant, and therefore requires 
the greater attention and solicitud(^. .It is not indigenous to this 
terrestial soil, and consequently it is not only necessary to endeavor 
to enlarge itsL conceptions- and expand its views, but still greater 
care should be taken to prevent its contact with any obnoxious or 
extraneous matter. The truth is, that there is greater difficulty in 
subduing or removing' from the mind evil inifluences, than in ex- 
panding its useful capacities. With this view of our subject^ we 
are enabled to learn two very important things. 1. That it is an 
exceedingly difficult , . 

task to rear th« tender thought, 



And teach the young idea how to shoot/'* 

* 

And, 2d. That there are few to be found capable of doing it 
There are various .other qualifications necessary, aside .from the 
possession of the specific knowledge we wish to communicate ^.|| 
others. An A. M., however well obtained, should not alone be 
taken as a" sufficient evidence of the individual's qualifications to 
instruct. Nor should the want of this college degree simply, 
debar any from the high and exalted station of instructer. The 
reason of this is apparent. 1. The course of training in most, if 
not all, of our colleges is sadly deficient. . ^. It is not every on^ 
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who can. or does stand high in his class, and deservedly too, that is 
&t,t>r 'Me. indeed, to take of Iha fund of. his own hard* earned 
acquisitions, and impart it to others, 3. Their knowledge is not 
-always the kind. which is. best calculated to benefit society in 
^neral« ' \ • 

. The Tefy first tlfing to be atfehded to, is a regard for tjic minds 
to. be operated npon. The teacher should have so^ne adequate idea 
of the vvprth of that mind which id put into his hands for cultiva- 
tion. He -should feci a sincere regard for it. This regard should 
tead.him to study carefully the natural temperament, faculties, and 

. inclinatipns of that mind. He should learn its propensities and 
gifts by taking a deep interest in all ite actions and desires, so far 
aa expressed. It is in this way that lie tfan' learn hdw and when 
fo approach it so as tq secure« a'welcoixif o^ception. His regard 
should lead him to act with the moi^ perfect candor towards it, 
and to bear witl> all its ten thousand csprices in such a manner as 
t6 secure it« easy acquiescence in that which is- right. It should 
be his duty to watch for and duly appreciate every laudable effort 
on the part of his pupil to overcomea difficulty, and to administer 
enQOtiragement in a thousand different w^ays to keep up the interest 
already -excited in the mind.. Indeed, t-o'use a very common 
phrase", "human nature ^^ should be one grand pbject of every pro-- 
fessional teacher's attention. Uiilcss he has some ftnoWledgehere, 
his efforts will meet with only partial success, if with any at all. 
'Hence one great reason why sonje very learned rr\en cannot make 
-good teachers, and why some men with limited education succeed 
tolerably well. 1* he teacher's knowDedgc should go so far as never 
to ask- of' a pupil more than he is -ab'imdantly able to perform, and 
never, to impose a task upoti a chiM which^is evidently against his 
feelings, without, at least, showing him the reason of it. The 
human Ipind rnqstbe reasoned with, and if we would instil into its 
truancy even, 2Jiy good thing, it must. be done in a reasonable 
way. ■ For the very first efforts of infantile intellect are to discover 
for itself, the reason of the things which §urround it There- 

* fone, na person is qualified for the office of teacher, unless he can 
take, a most lively interest in the ten thousand different ways in 
which an intelligent mind develops itself. He must value them 
highly, and duly appreciate all its performances. The next 
requisite qualification of a teacher is a pleasing manner of comr 
xnunicatlng his instructions. By this we mean, that affable cbuc-. 
t^usness which can never fail to please, even children. The 
teacher should be easily approached nor hold himself at a distance, 
a distance so great in many instances that the pupil trembles when 
called upon to come into his immediate presence. Instead of this, 
the pupil should always feel a delight in coming before his instruc- 
ter. He should be made to feel, and feel it from the heart too, 
that his teacher is, next to his parent, his best friend. I do not 
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mean to be understood to say, that there should exist a. kind of 
« hail-fellow-well-met '^ fiimiliarity ; by no means. But the popil 
should exercise the same kind of reg;ird for his teacher, ajs he does 
for his father. But what is the prevaUing system of education m 
this particular ? Fear is that passion of the hum;in mind which 
is almost universally brought into action. The child is taught to ■ 
be afraid of every thing, whereas he should be taught to bd afraid of 
nothing but doing wrong. There is the fear of punishment, fear 
of disgrace, fear of doing less than othera have done, and la thousand 
other fears. It is a'common saying that children must be afraid of 
their teacher or he tan have no influence over Ihem, and in obe- 
dience to this principle, the reign of teachers In the school-room 
has been and is now emphatically, " the reign of terrop. " .A 
greater error could not ivell be Gommitted. It must appear obvious 
to every reflecting mind, that this system is wrqng in toto. It is a 
system fit only for slaves. Fear disqualifies us for the performance 
of any duty, and therefore wholly unfit to be the operative prin- 
ciple to 'carry youth along in the acquisition of knowledge. Mind, 
in the development of its po^vers, should be left free. It should 
maintain a perfect self-possession in the investigatiou'of any sub- 
ject For just in proportion as it is thrown off its balance or guard, 
it will fail to put fprth its native energies, and consequently its 
progress in Sci.efice will be retarded. Every thing, therefore, like 
austerity, should be carefully excluded from the manners of the 
teacher. There, should be nothing in his character calculated'to 
excite fear .or disgust, but on the contrary, he shouhl possess* 
those traits ivliich irresistibly create for themsefves, respect, love 
and veneration. ~ • 

Notwithstahding wo haVe expressed our seiltinients so freely 
upon the subject of fear, }»et we are. far from believing that no 
motive is necessary to induce the mind to^ develop itself; on 
the contrary, .we maintain that the whole ccfurse of education 
should be a complete system of motives. For motive to mind ia 
what a lever is in ipechanics; without it, mind would' become, 
nothing better than inert matter. The motives which can be .used 
are various, and very different in their character.. One we have 
already discussed as being incompatible. We will here introduce 
that motive which we think is best adapted to the point In ques- 
tion. This is the motive of interest. When our teelings are 
deeply interested, they prompt us to action. Action without 
being interested, is always forced, and when the mind is foitiedl 
contrary to its wishes, it never accomplishes much, if any good. 
To carry on the work of education properly, the whole soul must 
be under the influence of the deepest interest. Universal expe- 
rience concurs, we believe, with this statement Men seldom, if 
ever, excel in any science or profession without having their feel- 
ings warmly enlisted in that science or profession. And the 
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greater tie interest the greater the advancement So with educa- 
tion in general. If the pupils are interested in their studies, there 
is no obstacle which they will not eventually overcome ; but whea 
this state of feeling is wanting, and jijsl in proportion as it is 
wanting, will there be negligence, slothfulness, inactivity and want 
off iaiprovement. The scholar must be made to feci that he is 
laboring for his own good, for his own advancement, for his own 
pleasure, and for his own glory. If a teacher is unable to clothe 
the sciences, he proposes teaching to his pupils, with the garb of 
interest, he may give up ih despair. True he may succeed in 
drilling into their heedless brains some few abstract ideas, but as to 
the real knowledge of what is taught them, they will know as little 
in the end as when they began. IJie practical effects of their 
pourse of education will be developed much in the style of that of 
a young lady who had just finished her education at one of the 
most popular boarding schools in Virginia. Being asked what 
Sciences she had turned her attention to, she replied by repeating 
a list of her acquirements, and among the rest theology was men- 
tioned. *•' Theology!" says the interrogator witti some surprise, 
" what system of theology did you read, madam ? '* "I do not 
recollect, '* answers the young disciple of divinity, " but this 
much I know, it told how many muscles there are in the elephant's 
snout. " The interest of which we have been speaking is excited 
in various ways. In very young persons, curiosity, a very strong 
and early propensity in the human mind, will be an enigma of 
suflBcient power to excite interest. Curiosity is a propensity so 
strong that it is ranked next in order to love and fear, and has been 
thought by some to have more influence on the mind than both. 
Indeed, so strong is its influence Jiiat neither the fear of God, nor 
the love of innocence and heaven, could restrain it. For in the 
midstof the splendors and pleasures and immunities of paradise, 
!Eden's queen saw with most inquisitive eye the golden apple 
pendent, took, ate, and knew good and evil. So great is it, that a 
single act committed under the influence of curiosity alone, 
wrecked a world ; and its inhabitants, for nearly six thousand 
years, have been wandering over, its ruins. Nor is the propensity 
at all lessened by the flight of years. It is as strong now in the 
minds of men as when our common mother Eve first felt its power. 
It is almost the first development of the infant mind, and continues 
to be its most assiduous companion through life, and seems not to 
lose its power even in death* If then the teacher can succeed in 
jBxciting, or bringing into action, this strong propensity, he cannot 
fail to awaken the deepest interest in the minds of his pupils, 
whether they are young or old. Nor will his sense of hearing be 
offended by being told by his scholars, " Oh I am tired of this old 
grammar," etc. 
36 
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Hitherto our remarks have been general, and their prolixity wiH 
compel the writer to be very brief, while he endeavors to particu- 
larize a few things connected with the preceding thoughts. We 
will premise a few things, however, before entering upon the con- 
cluding subject of this essay. And it is quite probable, if not 
certain, that the positions which will be here assumed, will be 
denied almost universally. But although they come from a source 
verily obscure, and unaccompanied with any influence to give them 
weight, yet the writer believes that the day is not far distant when 
the following positions will be deemed correct, and acted upon 
throughout this vast and growing republic. 

1. There is too much attention paid to those sciences, in gene- 
ral, which are never broughfinto action, after the student has left 
the walls of his college. Of what use are conic sections to a man, 
whose after-business of life is that of a planter? Why'should such 
a one waste his energies in wading through Euclid ? Certainly 
they are a dead letter to him. And why should a mechanical 
genius burn the midnight oil over the musty pages of the Hebrew 
language, and various other departments of a classical education ? 
It will be said, no doubt, that these studies are pursued for the 
purpose of disciplining the mind ; and that they have this tend- 
ency will not here be denied. But in reply, we shall ask if there 
is not a redeeming principle of sufficient force in English literature, 
to supply the want of mathematical discipline ? We apprehend 
there is. We believe that the strength, beauty, and extent of 
English literature, cannot be excelled by all the dead languages 
under heaven ; and it should be studied in preference to them, if 
the student has only time for acquiring a knowledge of but one of 
these departments. It may be aflvanced, that the student attends 
to both in his collegiate coiffse. Yes, and with what good results 
can easily be known by observing the vast amount of absotmie ig- 
noraiice of their own native tongue, "both in use and construction, 
with which the A. B.'s depart from their classic halls. 

2. There is not attention enough paid to the cultivation of th^ 
natural sciences. Some of these sciences, to be sure, are pursued 
in colleges, but in what way ? What college, in this countiy, at 
least, ever made a practical chemist, or philosopher ! What col- 
lege ever sent forth to the world a Franklin, a Davy, or a host of 
.others, who by their own exertions at home, became masters of 
that knowledge which should have been taught them during their 
scholastic course. Besides, the very interesting and beautiful 
sciences of Botany, Geology and Mineralogy, are seldom, if ever, 
taught in any shape. To these we might add, with equal pro- • 
priety, Zoology, Ornithology, etc. How vastly interesting is the 
boundless field of natural science, yet how criminally neglected. 
In a country like ours, where the resources of these sciences are 
literally piled to the very heavens, and in a government like ours, 
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which is faersed upon intelligence diffused throughout the mass of 
the pe6ple, who are principally engaged in cultivating the earth, 
what ftourse of oducation could be pursued with as much delight 
and interest, or be attended with such beneficial results ? 

3. There is, in the prevailing system of education, an enor- 
mom^tax upon the memory, without any expansion of the intel- 
lect Committing to memory, verbatim, is almost the whole 
aoiount of labor which a student performs, in a large majority of 
the seminaries in this country. To acquire a knowledge of any 
science, the student does little more than learn to repeat an an- 
swer, in the fewest words, to a set of leading questions which may 
be attached to it Hence, when a pupil has finished his course of 
studies, and returns to the bosom of his father's family, he is non- 
plused immediately, if an intelligent individual happens to re- 
quire of him a practical exhibition of what he knows concerning 
the subjects to which his attention has been directed at school. 
His knowledge, though good according to present custom, has no 
practiAil utility. He is a farmer's son, and destined to become a 
planter ; yet what he knows of chemistry does not afford him in- 
formation as to the nature of the different earths which compose 
the substance of his plantation. 

4. The course of education at the -present era, is by far too 
general, and therefore does not qualify a man for that particular 
calling, to which he intends directing his attention in after-life. It 
ought to form a part of primary-school education, to ascertain the 
peculiar limit of the pupil's mind, and other circumstances agree- 
ing thereto, that his education may be conducted accordingly. If 
this course was pursued, we should have an abundance of intelli- 
gent and learned men in every department. 

Our planters, farmers, and mechanics, would be scientific, as 
well as the clergyman and the lawyer. 

Having premised these remarks, we shall proceed to take up the 
neglect which has already been announced. What follows will 
have a more direct reference to primary schools and academics. 

1. ■ Instruction ought to be imparted moye extentively in lec- 
tures. The teacher, instead of sitting down to his easy task of 
asking a few questions which he may find at the bottom of the 
page, or annexed to the volume in an appendix, should prepare 
himself to lecture on a given portion of history ; for instance, to 
throw all the interest into it of which the subject is capable. His 
pupils should be prepared yitMi pencil and paper, and take notes 
of all the dates and facts, both as it regards men and things con- 
nected therewith, and at a future time to recite from these notes. 
In this way any science could be rendered interesting, which, from 
the text book usually made use of, is exceedingly dry and devoid 
of interest The pupils themselves should be required to give 
lectures* This important exercise will be found to be useful in 
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several very interesting particulars. It awakens their minds to 
the importance of thorough investigation ; gives them the power 
and habit of expressing their own thoughts in their own language ; 
aids in obtaining a good style of writing ; and fixes their attention 
upon the subject with such interest, that they will very rarely, if 
ever, forget it Each member of the class has the advantage'of 
exercising his powers of criticism, and they are enabled by their 
own efforts, to separate tlie right from the wrong, the good from 
the evil. 

2, The sciences which are intimately blended in their devel- 
opment, should always be taught in connexion. For example : 
geography and the different kinds of history should go together, 
as they are, in some respects dependent, one upon the other. To 
know the one fully, we must know the other, at least, to some ex- 
tent These branches of education ought never to be separated. 
We verily .believe, that with proper management, a youth may 
learn these sciences in the ordinary time it now takes to obtain a 
knowledge of one of them. And this is our reason for believing 
so. The laws of association are very strong. How often does 
the act of mentioning one fact, bring to the mind a host of others 
long since forgotten. So with the student Instead of compel- 
ling him to perform the endless drudgery of committing lengthy 
details in geography to memory, let him, with his map before him, 
read the history whose geopraphical limits and situations he has 
ascertained, and then turn his attention to the animals peculiar to 
that division of the earth^s surface, and their items all concentrat- 
ing upon that point his eye is canvassing on the map, will have a 
most powerful tendency to fix them all in his memory. The 
power of association will, at 'any after period, recall the whole 
scene up before his mind with all the freshness of school-boy days, 
and vigor of youth. n* 

Geology and mineralog;y should succeed the studies just men- 
tioned ; after which, natural philosophy and chemistry, etc. 

3. The study of the natural sciences should always be illustrated 
with experiments and_ specimens. For example : The student in 
natural philosophy should have access to philosophical apparatus, 
and in chemistry to a chemical laboratory. In botany, geology, 
and mineralogy, he should collect and arrange under their proper 
classes and orders, his own specimens. Such illustrations are at- 
tended with much interest and great good. In doing these things 
the student must be thrown upon his •wn powers of mind, in order 
to increase and strengthen his taste and judgment One wild 
plant properly analyzed and arranged by the pupil, is worth more 
to him than whole systems of botany would be, merely committed 
to memory. In geography, he should always have a globe before 
him ; so in astronomy ; together with a teleiscope and other instru* 
ments necessary to illustrate that science. iBLtbis way, and in no 
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oUier, can the student acquire a practical knowledge of any science ; 
and practical knowledge is the only knowledge either necessary 
or expedient Far be it from us to limit the acquirements of any 
one, provided they can render their knowledge of any practical 
utility to themselves or others. But in our humble opinion, a 
knowledge of mere theory, without knowing how to reduce it to 
practice so as to make it profitable, is perfectly useless. And not 
only so, but the time spent in acquiring it is misspent and lost. 
Man has but a little while to improve his faculties here, and con- 
sequently has no time to waste in idle speculations. Every mo- 
ment of his^hort life is pregnant with fearful consequences, if those 
moments are misimproved, and with eternal importance if rightly 
employed. Therefore, whatever of his earthly existence he iff 
permitted to give to thed|cquisition of knowledge, let that deeply 
momentous portion of his time be devoted to the acquiring of that 
knowledge, and that only, which can be of most service to him, 
or to his fellow creatures around him. 

4. Primary schools are of the greatest importance, and they 
ought to be patronized and improved, so as to extend their influ- 
ence and greatly to enlarge their sphere of action. The truth is, 
our primary schools should take the place of our academies, and 
the academies that of the colleges, and the colleges rise to some- 
thing far above what they are now. To this end, well qualified 
teachers should be placed in all our primary schools, instead of 
employing such as can do little more than read bunglingly, and 
write miserably. A very large portion of the teachers of the pri- 
mary schools in these United States, are almost as ignorant as 
those they profess to teadi. /tad when the youth thus trained 
appear in a good institution, it not unfrequently requires greater 
efforts to undo what has been done wrong, than to teach those who 
have had no instruction whatever. The system of education 
should be very nearly the same from beginning to end, and there- 
fore no ignoramus should ever be allowed to occupy the place of 
a teacher any where. 

Having thus stated a few thoughts, gentlemen, on this interest- 
ing topic, I shall leave them wit||your better judgments, to deter- 
mine, whether they can be of any use or not 
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Our subject is not a neiv one in education. The exercises and 
their name are of Greek origin. Your committee could lay before 
you the whole history of gymnastic exercises from ancient to 
modern times ; but it would ayail*nothing else than to lengthen 
the report Nor is its introduction into^ education new. But the 
introduction into the American system of education would be new, 
and is desirable. Your committee hopes hereby to illustrate the 
subject^ and if possible to convince the college, that this branch of 
education is of great utility to schools ; yes, furthermore, your 
committee deem it in order to prove, that this very branch of edu- 
cation will, if rightly conducted, preserve not only nationality, but 
it will form the people of the wlille union into a brotherhood of 
devoted patriots. And if this branch of education should be advo- 
cated by the college, your committee would, without hesitation 
and without ostentation, feel encouraged to say, that this would be 
one of the greatest deeds ever contemplated by this honorable 
body. The reason why your committee feels authorized to use so 
positive an expression, is founded upon his own experience, that 
these exercises, accompanied with national speeches, national songs 
and hymns of liberty, will implant and perpetuate the spirit of 
civil and religious liberty, in any nation on earth. 

The framer of this report humbly states, that these exercises, 
accompanied .by national speeches — by national songs and hymns 
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in praises of liberty — are the very cause that one of your com- 
mittee is in the midst of this assembly, enjoy iug the blessings of 
this happy land. 

Bodily exercises, performed by the noble youth of a free coun- 
try as a part of their system of education, would be not only new, 
but it would create a new era in the history of republicanism. 
These bodily exercises, accompanied with patriotic speeches, songs 
and hymns of civil and religious liberty, are a terror to every 
monarch in Europe. « 

Your committee begs leave to say, that gymnastic exercises are 
as necessary to the schools of an independent people. In a political 
view, to keep in<!heck neighboring tyrants, as the standing armies 
are necessary to the tyrant to keep in check a suppressed people. 
The gymnastics were flourishing in Prussia where onfe of your 
committee was for many years both a teacher^nd director of these 
exercises. During this time, he trained more than ten thousand 
young men in the gymnasium. But as soon as it was discovered 
that this system was leading to the' independence of the people, 
the monarch and his serviles suppressed it with all manner of 
cruelty, and therefore reliance may be placed in the truth of the 
above statement. 

The brotherhood which is brought forth by means of these 
exercises amongst the youth of a nation, is still farther promoted, 
enlarged and strengthened, by the frequent intercourse of the 
pupils of one institution with those of another, and by their gene- 
ral union on days of great national events, cemented into one great 
family of freemen, animated by the spirit of liberty. 

In the state of Ohio, and in every state, more than ten thousand 
tfuch. noble youths could be annually assembled at the capital on the 
fourth of July, in commemoration of our great national birth day, 
where each would take the other by the hand in their mutual greet- 
ing, and give one universal pledge to support and improve the 
institutions of ^heir country. On such occasions every noble 
citizen^would be proud to extend his hospitality to the guests, and 
every house would be open for tke reception and entertainment of 
these youths, ai^embled for suchluiigh and holy pui!|fose. 

Uniformity in apparel in the time of exercise takes away the 
odious caste of poor and rich. The dress is simply brown linen 

Kntaloons, and roundabout, and domestic frock-coat, to keep the 
dy comfortable after the exercises. A nation, thus acquainted 
from childhood with one another as brothers, will not strive with 
party spirit. 

It is observed that the best scholar in bodily es^cises is the 
most willing to learn the tasks in school, and that he is the good 
and obedient pupil to his teacher, the warm friend to his fellow 
student — «nd he loves, and is beloved by every one. 
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Your committee deems it a duty to say that these bodily exer- 
cises may be used as the best means for improving the present 
national militia system. To enter into an investigation of the best 
mode of doing this, would carry us from the given task. But if 
required, can at any other time. 

Time has improved those exercises — but still more has Chris- 
tianity brought forth all the great changes of all things which 
have come to us from ancient times. The name itself is for our 
time not a fit one — at least not for schools where Christianity pre- 
dominates. One moment's reflection will teach us when we know- 
yujuifof, gymnos^ means nakedy that it is an inappropriate worcL_ 
for our use: for instance, gym naotic pertaining to athletic exercises.^ 

Gymnastic, contest of agility and strength, of which there vverea 

five kinds : 1, running, (cursus) ; 2, leaping, (saltus) ; 3, boxing 

(pugillatus) , 4, wrestling, (lacta) ; 5, tnrowing the dart, (discS 
jactus) ; — all these were contended without clothing. Now, w^ 
wish not to have any thing to do with exercises of that kind ; fo^ 
even in swimming we perform the exercises in an appropriat^= 
dres^ 

Christianity has changed the performance of these exercises, a^ i — 
also their name. The name which we now have is of Anglo 
Saxon or Teutonic origin ; and that new name expresses to perfect- 
tion what it means. The idea is expressed in the word tuj*ne 
This word we find in the old Teutonic dialect, in the Anglo-Saxo 
in the Longobardish, Prankish, old Swedish, old Danish, old Ei^ — 
glish, and Icelandish, where It means — to tilt, to joust, to direct^^ 
to bestow upon, to spend upon, to address one-self, to turn abou't:^ 
to bend, to direct, to give a directioi^, to manage, to steer, to 
swing, to wave, to brandish, to stir, to move, to agitate, to teach 
upon, to be stirring, to care for a thing, to regard. And that all 
these meanings hold out in our days, can be proved with one sen- 
tence, expressed in modern English, as for instance : in " turn ye 
and believe. Thait these exercises are christened^^hows the very 
word turnerij which contains all the above meanings ; an|L chris- 
tians, not heathens, have chosen the word turnen for gymnastic, 
which has no meaning in relation to our turn 4Pi:ercises. We 
find the word already established in the performance of tlie 
exercise, as ; turner, vorturner, turnerish, turnsystem, turn- 
history, turnenjoyment, turninformation, turninstructer, turn- 
teacher, turndoctrine, turnsociety, turncommunity, turninstitu- 
tion, turnestablishment, turnplace, turnyard, turnspot, turnduty, 
turnpath, turnhouse, turnhall, turnroom, turnsaloon, turnbottom, 
tumtime, turphour, turnday, turnsummer, turnyear, turnschool, 
turBchoice, turnrest, turnrepose, turnjourney, turnmaster, turn- 
wait, turnwatch, turntower, tumnile, turnorder, turndirector, 
turnlaw, turncostume, turnmanner, turnutensil, turndress, tum- 
exercise, turnplay, turnfeast, turnlanguage, turnword, turnsen- 
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tence, turnrhyme, tiirnsong, turnbook, turnart ; — so much for the 
word turner. The father of the turnexercises, and of the name 
of iij as we have them now in the great christian community, is 
the great Gorman philanthropist, patriot and philosopher, Frede- 
rick Ludwig Jahn ; — he is the man who invented these exercises 
as the endless lever by which he, and no other among the living^ 
lifted up and roused the fallen — the sinkiTig — yet more, the al- 
ready sunken nation in Europe for civil liberty. What Samuel 
^dams was for America, that is Frederick Lu4wig Jahn for Eu- 
TOpe, in point of civil liberty. 

Samuel •^danis was the first among the Americans who took 
more from heaven than Benjamin Franklin. Benjamin took only 
electric fire — but Samuel went beyond the Clouds, and took spirits 
iial fire from kind Providence, with which he was cRiabled to 
^kindle the unquenchable flame of freedom. O, what is the father- 
land without liberty ! I love my fatherland, (Germany,) but I 
love the land of freedom, (America,) more ! 

A turner was, by our Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic forefathen^ 
a young soldier, a gallant knight, who was renowned for noble 
deeds. 

The, turnexercises are performed in summer .time, in the open 
air, at the turnplaces ; and in winter time, in turnhous.es. 

Your commit||^ ask permission to quote some remarks from 
other writers on the •-same subject. Frst, from C. G. Salzmann^ 
master of the academy at Schnepfenthal, in Germany, and author 
of "Elements of Morality.^' 

^^ A sound mind iti a strong and healthy body, has been for 
ages the grand object of education. How is it, then, that we com- 
monly forget the improvement of the body, though >#e are fully 
convinced that neither wealth nor title, neither learning nor worth, 
protect the feeble, the unhealthy and the infirm, from the la- 
table effects of their condition ? Should you have nothing to 
bequeath your child, should you bestow on his mind but a narrow 
education, still he will bless you if you form "his body to health, 
strength, and activity ; whether he can earn his simple meal, 
sweetened by labor at the ploujj^ or anvil, with the adze or with 
the hatchet. On the contrary, while you cultivate his understand- 
ing to the highest pitch, if you neglect the health and strength of 
his body, could you leave him the treasures of a Craesus ? the de- 
bilitated, suffering, wretched creature, would curse the education 
he had received, amid all the splendor of reputation, the glare of 
honors, and even the incense of a throne. Learning and refine- 
ment are to health and bodily perfection, what luxuries are to ne- 
cessaries. Is not then our education depraved, when it aims at 
luxury, and neglects our greatest and most essential want ? 

" Our schools, for the most part, pay not the smallest attention 
to the formation of the body ; and this with good reason, for it is 
26 
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the body ; between elegance of carriage and muscular strength, 
between the timid spirit of the young beau and the manly mind of 
the rising youth. 1 Jove dancing : yet I am compelled to avow, 
that thia pedantic measurement of steps on a smooth floor, fre- 
quently associated with eoft, melting passions, contributes little or 
nothing as a bodily exercise, to the attainment of a nobler end : to 
the attainment of that, which we would call in a single word 
MAKHOOD ; and is frequently rendered extremely prejudicial to 
the health of .both mind and body, by concomitant circumstances. 
May it ever be used with caution by the young, ajs a symbol of 
mirth and gaiety. 

"Fencisg is an exercise of an admirable utility in itself: it 
strengthens the body, and infuses coiirage ; but it is applicable 
only in later years, and has a connexion too dangerous with what 
is called the point of honor. Much the same may be said of 
BiDiNO : suitable as it is to the manly character, we cannot begin 
with it before the bodily powers are more than half developed. 
Few parents appreciatefunambulation,forit is generally considered, 
though on the authority of hearsay chiefly, as a very dangeroua 
exercise ; yet it is one of the most pleasing, even for childhood. 

" We are now carried to the end' of the usual exercises admitted 
into the fashionable world. Every intelligent person will instantly 
perceive that they are next to nothing ; for nothing remains at the 
bottom but the dance, that can at all times be practised. If many 
boys of this class had not exercises of their own selection, adapted 
to their natural gaiety, and did not various circumstances occur, in 
the process of their lives, to assist the body in some sort, and to 
compensate in many respects, as far as they possibly can, for thia 
efifeminate education, our men of fashion would soon be converted 
into the women of fashion ; and they would be seen only at their 
knotting, their drawing, or at their piano-fortes. 

•' In the present situation of things, teaching, ITOT XDVCATKOTf 
being the office of schoolmasters, the class of working people cao 
' lothing for the bodily formation of their children. TTie axte- 
L'.ises we have n^j^jl^ed are too expensive for them; cODKqiiently 
improremenl before the age of fourteen 
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their sybaritic wishes, and what they call their wants ; whose 
grand business is solely the acquisition of the means of gratifying 
themj and whose bodies,^ sunk in ease and effeminacy, seek to 
shun every inconvenience, ease and freedom, from care ; their 
common lot is to be slaves to their passions. All the sensual pas- 
sions take up their abode in effeminate bodies ; and are the more 
irritable in proportion as they are less capable of being gratified. 
A feeble body enfeebles the mind ! " 

1 cannot here omit particularly noticing a quality .of the manly 
character, which our effeminate education is continually rendering 
more scarce. This is a certain confidence in our own powers, 
which prevents us from crying out for help, or falling into despair 
on every trifling occasion ; which must be at the bottom of every 
great or little enterprise ; and which is indispensably necessary, to 
enable us, as men and citizens, to preserve a certain independence. 
As long as our understanding can rely upon this anchor, our voy- 
age, whatever storms may assail us, will be sufficiently pleasant to 
ioduce us to persevere ; and every opposition only to animate our 
exertions ; but when this is lost, it is time for us to quit the deck, 
and relinquish the helm of our vessel to the guidance of another. 

Parents, it is your duty to t&ke upon you the guidance of your 
children's senses, and to conduct them uniformly in that direction 
which leads to manliness, #lnd strength of mind qj^4)ody. Gym- 
nastics, {turnexercisesy) unquestionably afford no slight means of 
approaching this end, more nearly than has hitherto been done. 
They lead the pupil into open ajr, where in the ardor of exercise 
he is regardless of rain and wind, heat and cold ; where he steels 
his muscles, integuments and nerves ; where bodily fatigue of 
various kinds becomes -pleasant to him ; where he acquires what 
we term manliness ; wliere, in short, he is more and more inured 
to receive from the hands of Providence the troubles of life with 
manly patience and activity ; because he has not merely learned 
to endure, but to feel pleasure in exercising his powers in endur- 
ance. Thus, man appears in a great and amiable point of view. 
Not so, when he is early enfeebled by an enervating system of 
education, and when we render ourselves obnoxious to the re- 
proach of Theano : " You bring up your children as if they were 
the offspring of Sardanapalus ; their manhood is unbraced by the 
immoderate enjoyment of sensual gratifications. What will you 
make of a boy, who cries if we have not food the moment he de- 
mands it, and who continually requires the most savory dishes at 
table ; who is melting with heat in summer, and quakes and shud- 
ders at the cold of a frosty day ; who is sulky under reproof, en- 
raged if any thing do not constantly yield to his will, and pouts 
till his palate is gratified with whatever it craves ; who wastes his 
time in the idleness he loves, and saunters about a whining, selfish 
creature ? Children spoiled by indulgence; grow up to dlar^ 
Awajr with auch 3ensual gratification ! Accmto^m your children. 
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to hard fare ; let them support hunger ^nd thirst, heat and cold. 
By these means alone the active powers of the mind will become 
strong and manly. To young people labor is the foretaste of their 
more perfect future zeal for virtue ; well watered with this, the 
plant of virtue will strike the deeper root into the ground.'' 

One more very important object of gymnastics, (iumeny) I 
cannot pass over here, particularly as it is in some measure con- 
nected with the preceding. It is : 

Turnen ensures the necessary intermission of mental labor. 

The mind of a man, still more of a child, is incapable of Ions 
perseverance in mental exertion. This is a generally acknowledged 
truth ; to which I shall add one more to the same purpose, which 
is less known. Young men, and those who are not advanced in 
years, if healthy and of warm constitutions, are never greatly in- 
clined to mental exertion till their bodies gre to a ceitain degree 
fatigued, I ^o not say wholly exhausted. Till this fatigue is pro- 
duced, their body has a preponderance over the mind ; and in tlfis 
case it is a truly natural want which cannot easily be silenced. 
Each muscle requires exertion, and the whole machine strives to 
employ its powers. This is vulgarly called, to have no sit-still 
flesh. If the fatigue be once brought on, the call for bodily exer- 
tion is stilled, the mind is no longer disturbed by it, and all its 
labors are facilitated. 

Our common mode of education pays no regard to this. Youths 
appear in school strengthened by food and sleep, and too fre- 
quently, alas ! thrown into unnatural heat and commotion, a true 
intoxication of the nerves by drinking coffee. 

How is it possible to fix the attention under such circumstances ? 
The body requires action ; if this be not allowed, it will obtain it 
in silence ; it will act upon the passions ; and, above all, the fiery 
temperament of youth will inflame the imagination. Thus atten- 
tion slumbers. We are barbarous when we attempt to awakea it 
with the rod ; we require from innocent children what is unnatu- 
ral ; we inflict pain on the body to prevent its action ; yet activity 
was bestowed on it by its Creator ; yet nature renovates this ac- 
tivity every night The mind is soon carried away by the whirl- 
wind of corporeal energies, and lost in the realm of chimeras. I 
shall conclude this chapter on the objects of gymnastics. I freely 
avow I am far from having exhausted the subject ; but many, per- 
haps, will think me already too long.. 

To facilitate the contemplation of them, I shall just repeat the 
desirable parallel between the equalities of the body and mind ; 

Health of the body — serenity of mind; 

HardincM — manliness of sentiment; 

Strength and address — ^presence of mind and courage ; 

Activity of the body — activity of mind; 

Excellence of form — ^mental beauty; 

Acift€MM of the senses-strength of uiideT%\«ad\ik%. 
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Now let me ask — are not these objects suited to our political 
institutions, to our manners, and our state of civilization ; and are 
they not worthy the most^ ardent endeavors of a. cultivated 
people ? 

To this it may justly be retorted, are turnexercises calculated 
to produce them ? 

Try cUly and holdfast that which is good. 

In conclusion, your committee does not hesitate to pronounce 
this subject of vital importance to the physical, moral, and political 
interests of our country. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
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greater tbe interest the greater the advancement So with educa- 
tion in general. If the pupils are interested in their studies, there 
is no obstacle which they will not eventually overcome ; but whea 
this state of feeling is wanting, and jiist in proportion as it is 
wanting, will there be negligence, slothfulness, inactivity and want 
of^ iajprovement The scholar must be made to feel that he is 
laboring for his own good, for his own advancement, for his own 
pleasure, and for his own glory. If a teacher is unable to clothe 
the sciences, he proposes teaching to his pupils, with the garb of 
interest, he may give up ih despair. True he may succeed in 
drilling into their heedless brains some few abstract ideas, but as to 
the real knowledge of what is taught them, they will know as little 
in the end as when they began. The practical effects of their 
qourse of education will be developed much in the style of that of 
a -young lady who had just finished her education at one of the 
most popular boarding schools in Virginia. Being asked what 
Sciences she had turned her attention to, she replied by repeating 
a list of her acquirements, and among the rest theology was men- 
tioned. *"' Theology ! ^ says the interrogator with some surprise, 
" what system of theology did you read, madam ? '' "I do not 
recollect,'' answers the young disciple of divinity, "but this 
much I know, it told how many muscles there are in the elephant's 
^nout. " The interest of which we have been speaking is excited 
in various ways. In very young persons, curiosity, a very strong 
and early propensity in the human mind, will be an enigma of 
sufficient power to excite interest. Curiosity is a propensity so 
strong that it is ranked next in order to love and fear, and has been 
thought by some to have more influence on the mind than both. 
Indeed, so strong is its influence Jjiat neither the fear of God, nor 
the love of innocence and heaven, could restrain it. For in the 
midstof the splendors and pleasures and immunities of paradise, 
Eden's queen saw with most inquisitive eye the golden apple 
pendent, took, ate, and knew good and evil. So great is it, that a 
•ingle act committed under the influence of curiosity alone, 
wrecked a world ; and its inhabitants, for nearly six thousand 
years, have been wandering over» its ruins. Nor is the propensity 
at all lessened by the flight of years. It is as strong now in the 
minds of men as when our common mother Eve first felt its power. 
It is almost the first development of the infant mir.d, and continues 
to be its most assiduous companion through life, and seems not to 
lose its power even in death» If then the teacher can succeed in 
exciting, or bringing kito action, this strong propensity, he cannot 
fail to awaken the deepest interest in the minds of his pupils, 
whether they are young or old. Nor will his sense of hearing be 
offended by being told by his scholars, " Oh I am tired of this old 
grammar," etc. 

26 ^ 
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several very interesting particulars. It awakens their minds to 
the importance of thorough investigation ; gives them the power 
and habit of expressing their own thoughts in their own language ; 
aids in obtaining a good style of writing ; and fixes their attention 
upon the subject with such interest, that they will very rarely, if 
ever, forget it Each member of the class has the advantage'of 
exercising his powers of criticism, and they are enabled by their 
own efforts, to separate tlie right from the wrong, the good bma 
the evil. 

2. The sciences which are intimately blended in their devel- 
opment, should always be taught in connexion. For example r 
geography and the different kinds of history should go together^ 
as they are, in some respects dependent, one upon the other. To 
know the one fully, we must know the other, at least, to some ex- 
tent These branches of education ought never to be separated. 
We verily .believe, that with proper management, a youth ma/ 
learn these sciences in the ordinary time it now takes to obtain a 
knowledge of one of them. And this is our reason for believing 
so. The laws of association are very strong. How often does 
the act of mentioning one fact, bring to the mind a host of others 
long since forgotten. So with the student Instead of compel* 
ling him to perform the endless drudgery of committing lengtliy 
details in geography to memory, let him, with his map before him, 
read the history whose geographical limits and situations he has 
ascertained, and then turn his attention to the animals peculiar to 
that division of the earth^s surface, and their items all concentrat- 
ing upon that point his eye is canvassing on the map, will have a 
most powerful tendency to fix them all in his memory. The 
power of association will, at 'any after period, recall the whole 
scene up before his mind with all the freshness of school-boy days, 
and vigor of youth. -?s 

Geology and inineralofi;y should succeed the studies just men- 
tioned ; after which, natural ])hiIosophy and chemistry, etc. 

3. The study of the natural sciences should always be illustrated 
with experiments and_ specimens. For example-: The student in 
natural philosophy should have access to philosophical apparatus, 
and in chemistry to a chemical laboratory. In botany, geology, 
and mineralogy, he should collect and arrange under their proper 
classes and orders, his own specimens. Such illustrations are at- 
tended with much interest and great good. In doing these things 
the student must be thrown upon his m^n powers of mind, in order 
to increase and strengthen his taste and judgment One wild 
plant properly analyzed and arranged by the pupil, is worth more 
to him than whole systems of botany would be, merely committed 
to memory. In geography, he should always have a globe before 
him ; so in astronomy ; together with a telescope and other instru- 
ments necessary to illustrate that science. lit this way, and in no 
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other, can the student acquire a practical knowledge of any science ; 
and practical knowledge is the only knowledge either necessary 
or expedient Far be it from us to limit the acquirements of any 
one, provided they can render their knowledge of any practical 
utility to themselves or others. But in our humble opinion, a 
knowledge of mere theory, without knowing how to reduce it to 
practice so as to make it profitable, is perfectly useless. And not 
only so, but the time spent in acquiring it is misspent and lost. 
Man has but a little while to improve his faculties here, and con- 
sequently has no time to waste in idle speculations. Every mo- 
ment of his^hort life is pregnant with fearful consequences, if those 
moments are misimproved, and with eternal importance if rightly 
employed. Therefore, whatever of his earthly existence he iff 
permitted to give to the Acquisition of knowledge, let that deeply 
momentous portion of his time be devoted to the acquiring of that 
knowledge, and that only, which can be of most service to him, 
or to his fellow creatures around him. 

4. Primary schools are of the greatest importance, and they 
ought to be patronized and improved, so as to extend their influ- 
ence and greatly to enlarge their sphere of action. The truth is, 
our primary schools should take the place of our academies, and 
the academies that of the colleges, and the colleges rise to some- 
thing far above what they are now. To this end, well qualified 
teachers should be placed in all our primary schools, instead of 
employing such as can do little more than read bunglingly, and 
write miserably. A very large portion of the teachers of the pri- 
mary schools in these United States, are almost as ignorant as 
those they profess to teach. And when the youth thus trained 
appear in a good institution, it not unfrequently requires greater 
efforts to undo what has been done wrong, than to teach those who 
have had no instruction whatever. The system of education 
should be very nearly the same from beginning to end, and there- 
fore no ignoramus should ever be allowed to occupy the place of 
a teacher any where. 

Having thus stated a few thoughts, gentlemen, on this interest- 
ing topic, I shall leave them witH^our better judgments, to deter- 
mine, whether they can be of any use or not. 
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Our subject is not a new one in education. The exercises and 
their name are of Greek origin. Your committee could lay before 
you the whole history of gymnastic exercises from ancient to 
modern times ; but it would avail ^nothing else than to lengthen 
the report Nor is its introduction into education new. But the 
introduction into the American system of education would be new, 
and is desirable. Your committee hopes hereby to illustrate the 
subject, and if possible to convince the college, that this branch of 
education is of great utility to schools ; yes, furthermore, your 
committee deem it in order to prove, that this very branch of edu- 
cation will, if rightly conducted, preserve not only nationality, but 
it will form the people of the whole union into a brotherhood of 
devoted patriots. And if this branch of education should be advo- 
cated by the college, your committee would, without hesitation 
and without ostentation, feel encouraged to say, that this would be 
one of the greatest deeds ever contemplated by this honorable 
body. The reason why your committee feels authorized to use so 
positive an expression, is founded upon his own experience, that 
these exercises, accompanied with national speeches, national songs 
and hymns of liberty, will implant and perpetuate the spirit of 
civil and religious liberty, in any nation on earth. 

The framer of this report humbly states, that these exercises, 
aceompanied.by national speeches — by national songs and hymns 
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in praises of liberty — are the very cause that one of your com- 
mittee is in the midst of this assembly, enjoy iug the blessings of 
this happy land. 

Bodily exercises, performed by the noble youth of a free coun- 
try as a part of their system of education, would be not only new, 
but it would create a new era in the history of republicanism. 
These bodily exercises, accompanied with patriotic speeches, songs 
and hymns of civil and religious liberty, are a terror to every 
monarch in Europe. 

Your committee begs leave to say, that gymnastic exercises are 
as necessary to the schools of an independent people, In a political 
view, to keep in check neighboring tyrants, as the standing armies 
are necessary to the tyrant to keep in check a suppressed people. 
The gymnastics were flourishing in Prussia where one of your 
committee was for many years both a teacherand director of these 
exercises. During this time, he trained more than ten thousand 
young men in the gymnasium. But as soon as it was discovered 
that this system was leading to the independence of the people, 
the monarch and his serviles suppressed it with all manner of 
cruelty, and therefore reliance may be placed in the truth of the 
above statement. 

The brotherhood which is brought forth by means of these 
exercises amongst the youth of a nation, is still farther promoted, 
enlarged and strengthened, by the frequent intercourse of the 
pupils of one institution with those of another, and by their gene- 
ral union on days of great national events, cemented into one great 
family of freemen, animated by the spirit of liberty. 

In the state of Ohio, and in every state, more than ten thousand 
#uch. noble youths could be annually assembled at the capital on the 
fourth of July, in commemoration of our great national birth day, 
where each would take the other by the hand in their mutual greet- 
ing, and give one universal pledge to support and improve the 
institutions of ^heir country. On such occasions every noble 
citizen^would be proud to extend his hospitality to the guests, and 
every house would be open for t^ reception and entertainment of 
these youths, aiBembled for such«*high and holy pui|fose. 

Uniformity in apparel in the time of exercise takes away the 
odious caste of poor and rich. The dress is simply brown linen 

Cntaloons, and roundabout, and domestic frock-coat, to keep the 
dy comfortable after the exercises. A nation, thus acquainted 
from childhood with one another as brothers, will not strive with 
party spirit. 

It is observed that the best scholar in bodily es^cises is the 
most willing to learn the tasks in school, and that he is the good 
and obedient pupil to his teacher, the warm friend to his fellow 
atudent-^nd he loves> and is beloved by every one. 
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Your committee deems it a duty to say that these bodily exer- 
cises may be used as the best means for improving the present 
national militia system. To enter into an investigation of th^best 
mode of doing this, would carry us from the given task. But if 
required, can at any other time. 

Time has improved those exercises — but still more has Chris- 
tianity brought forth all the great changes of all things which 
have come to us from ancient times. The name itself is for our 
time not a fit one— at least not for schools where Christianity pre- 
dominates. One moment's reflection will teach us when we know 
yu/uLfot, gynmoSy means naked^ that it is an inappropriate word 
for our use: for instance, gym naatic pertaining to athletic exercises. 

Gymnastic, contest of agility and strength, of which there wer^ 
five kinds : 1, running, (cursus) ; 2, leaping, (saltus) ; 3, boxing, 
(pugillatus) , 4, wrestling, (lacta) ; 5, tlirowing the dart, (discL 
jactus) ; — all these were contended without clothing. Now, wfc 
wish not to have any thing to do with exercises of that kind ; foir 
even in swimming we perform the exercises in an appropriate 
dress. 

Christianity has changed the performance of these exercises, apd. 
also their name. The name which we now have is of Anglo- 
Saxon or Teutonic origin ; and that new name expresses to perfec- 
tion what it means. The idea is expressed in the word turnen-* 
This word we find in the old Teutonic dialect, in the Anglo-Saxon, 
in the Longobardish, Prankish, old Swedish, old Danish, old En- 
glish, and Icelandish, where it means — to tilt, to joust, to direct, 
to bestow upon, to spend upon, to address one-self, to turn about, 
to bend, to direct, to give a directioQ, to manage, to steer, to 
swing, to wave, to brandish, to stir, to move, to agitate, to teach 
upon, to be stirring, to care for a thing, to regard. And that all 
these meanings hold out in our days, can be proved with one sen- 
tence, expressed in modern English, as for instance : in " turn yt 
and believe. That these exercises are christened, j^hows the very 
word turnerty which contains all the above meanings ; and chris- 
tians, not heathens, have chosen the word turnen for gymnastic, 
which has no meaning in relation to our turn exercises. We 
find the word already established in the performance of tlie 
exercise, as ; turner, vorturner, turnerish, turnsystem, turn- 
history, turnenjoyment, turninformation, turninstructer, turn- 
teacher, turndoctrine, turnsociety, turncommunity, turninstitu- 
tion, turnestablishment, turnplace, turnyard, turnspot, turnduty, 
turnpath, turnhouse, turnhall, turnroom, turnsaloon, turnbottom, 
tumtime, turohour, turnday, turnsummer, turnyear, turnschool, 
turachoice, turnrest, turnrepose, turnjourney, turnmaster, turn- 
wait, turnwatch, turntower, turnrule, turnorder, turndirector, 
turnlaw, turncostume, turnmanner, turnutensil, turndress, turn- 
exercise, turnplay, turnfeast, tumlanguage, turnword, turnsen- 
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tence, turnrhyme, turnsong, turnbook, turnart ; — so much for the 
word turner. The father of the turnexercises, and of the name 
0f it, as we have them now in the great christian community, is 
the great German philanthropist, patriot and philosopher, Frede- 
Tick Ludwig Jahn ; — he is the man who invented these exercises 
as the endless lever by which he, and no other among the living, 
lifted up and roused the fallen — the sinking — yet more, the al- 
ready sunken nation in Europe for civil liberty. What Samuel 
Adamg was for America, that is Frederick Lujwig Jahn for Eu- 
roj>e, in point of civil liberty. 

Sam^uel Adams was the first among the Americans who took 
more from heaven than Benjamin Franklin. Benjamin took only 
electric fire — but Samuel went beyond the Clouds, and took spirit- 
ual fire from kind Providence, with which he was etiabled to 
kindle the unquenchable flame of freedom. O, what is the father- 
land without liberty ! I love my fatherland, (Germany,) but I 
love the land of freedom, (America,) more ! 

A turner was, by our Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic forefathers, 
a young soldier, a gallant knight, who was renowned for noble 
deeds. 

The turnexercises are performed in summer .time, in the open 
air, at the turnplaces ; and in winter time, in turnhoustes. 

Your commit||^ *ask permission to (Juote some remarks from 
other writers on the --same subject. Frst, from C. G. Salzmann, 
master of the academy at Schnepfenthal, in Germany, and author 
of « Elements of Morality.'^ 

"•/^ sound mind in a strong and healthy body, has been for 
ages the grand object of education. How is it, then, that we com- 
monly forget the improvement of the body, though #e are fully 
convinced that neither wealth nor title, neither learning nor worth, 
can protect the feeble, the unhealthy and the infirm, from the la- 
mentable effects of their condition ? Should you have nothing to 
bequeath your child, should you bestow on his mind but a narrow 
education, still he will bless you if you form -^his body to health, 
strength, and activity ; whether he can earn his simple meal, 
sweetened by labor at the plouj^ or anvil, with the adze or with 
the hatchet. On the contrary, while you cultivate his understand- 
ing to the highest pitch, if you neglect the health and strength of 
his body, could you leave him the treasures of a Craesus ? the de- 
bilitated, suffering, wretched creature, would curse the education 
he had received, amid all the splendor of reputation, the glare of 
honors, and even the incense of a throne. Learning and refine- 
ment are to health and bodily perfection, what luxuries are to ne- 
cessaries. Is not then our education depraved, trtien it aims at 
luxury, and neglects our greatest and most essential want ? 

« Our schools, for the most part, pay not the smallest attention 
to the formation of the body ; and this with good reason, for it is 
26 
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no ptrt of their plan. But, that it is not a part of their plan, is art 
unpardonable fault ; it is a bad sign, that no one can discover the 
idea of bodily improvements in the compound idea expressed by 
the word school. Quitting these institutions, let us <^t our eyes 
on the rest of the youthful world. School-time is over ; the boys 
have been sitting at least six hours ; how is the rest of the day 
employed ? In very different ways. 

" Some who are by nature of a lively disposition, endeavor to 
compensate for this: but then they are too frequently left to them-, 
selves. If bodily exercises be their choice, they are frequently such 
as endanger their health and life. That many young men are crip- 
pled, or even lose their lives this way, is of sufficient notoriety.* 

" Besides, the object' here is merely to pass away the time, not 
\o exercise the body under careful guidance. Notwithstanding 
this, such boys will be found always the most alert, unconstrained, 
courageous, strong and active. 

*^ Others, who feel pleasure in learning, employ themselves on 

the school exercises given to them; exercises frequently not slight, 

lufid occupying considerable time. Thus almost the whole of the 

remainder of the day is spent in sitting still : how then can the 

energies of the young body be developed ? • ^ 

" A greater number of those whose parents are in easy circum- 
stances waste their houi% of liberty in pleasi^^ idleness, amid 
visiting, amusements at home, public entertainments, conversation, 
silly tales, or dull reading. Many are by nature dull ; the palsying 
indolence of old age has already laid hold of their minds and 
bodies ; they spend the valuable hours, in which the youthful 
facultiet should bud and blossom, in dosing and eating. PFisre 
due exertion made to rouse these from their bodily langtWTy it 
is most probable the mind would be enabled to emerge frofn the 
slough that overpowers it. 

"As the boy rises into a youth, he will retain the bent he 
received in his boyish years. Too often before he has reached his 
seventh year, the roses will have vanished from his cheeks. ' His 
meat, his drink, his confined way of life, will have faded them : 
or if he enter the period of youth with health unimpaired, his 
body will seldom be what it ought at the termination of this period; 
it will have completed its growth, but it will not h% full of energy ; 
nature has done every thing on her part ; he nothing : and what 
have the parents- done ? 

" People of rank regard nothing but gracefulness and demeanor 
and health. No sooner has the boy entered his sixth year, than 
the dancing master appears, to teach him his positions, etc. But 
there is a greaiMifference between learning to dance and forming 



* To how maoy does bathing prove fata! in summer, and skating in winter? how 
many receive injuries from fire arms? 
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the body ; between elegance of carriage and muscular strength, 
between the timid spirit of the young beau and the manly mind of 
the rising youth. I love dancing : yet I am compelled to avow, 
that this pedantic measurement of steps on a smooth floor, fre^ 
quently associated with soft, melting passions, contributes little or 
nothing as a bodily exercise, to the attainment of a nobler end : to 
the attainment of that, which we would call in a single word 
MANHOOD ; and is frequently rendered extremely prejudicial to 
the health of .both mind and body, by concomitant circumstances. 
May it ever be used with caution by the young, as a symbol of 
mirth and gaiety. 

" Fencing is an exercise of an admirable utility in itself : it 
strengthens the body, and infuses courage ; but it is applicable 
only in later years, and has a connexion too dangerous with What 
is called the point of honor. Much the same may be said of 
RIDING : suitable as it is to the manly character, we cannot begin 
with it before the bodily powers are more than half developed. 
Few parents appreciate funambulation,forit is generally consideredi; 
though on the authority of hearsay chiefly, as a very dangerous ' 
exercise ; yet it is one of the most pleasing, even for childhood. 

" We are now carried to the end* of the usual exercises admitted 
into the fashionable world. Every intelligent person will instantly 
perceive that thw.are next to nothing ;ibr nothing remains at the 
bottom but the osmce, that can at all times be practised. If many 
boys of this class had not exercises of their own selection, adapted 
to their natural gaiety, and did not various circumstances occur, in 
the process of their lives, to assist the body in some sort, and to 
compensate in many respect?, as far as they possibly can, for this 
efieminate education, our men of fashion would soon be converted 
into the women of fashion ; and they would be seen only at their 
knotting, their drawing, or at their piano-fortes, 

^^ In the present situation of things, teachings not education, 
being the office of schoolmasters, the class of working people can 
do nothing for the bodily formation of their children. The exer- 
cises we have mentioned are too expensive for them; consequently 
all that relates to corporeal improvement before the age of fourteen 
or sixteen, is left to chance ; and so it must be, as long as nothing 
is done towards it by the public at large, in its scholastic insti- 
tutions. 

« To me it appears evident, that thousands of noble characters 
would appear still more noble, and thousands that are equivocal 
and indifferent, would evince themselves honest and worthy, had 
they not been crippled by our effeminate mode of education. 

^^ No heroic patriotism, no sacrifices for the common good and 
the succor of others, no manly courage, no inflexible love of truth, 
no lofty endeavors at noble actions, can ordinarily be expected 
from the weak and infirm ; from persons habituated to luxury 
from their jrouth ; who are ever thinking on the gratification of 
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their sybaritic wishes, and what they call their wants ; whose 
grand business is solely the acquisition of the means of gratifying 
themj and whose bodies^ sunk in ease and efieminacy, seek to 
shun every inconvenience, ease and freedom, from care ; their 
common lot is to be slaves to their passions. All the sensual pas- 
sions take up their abode in effeminate bodies ; and are the more 
irritable in proportion as they are less capable of being gratified. 
A feeble body enfeebles the mind ! " 

1 cannot here omit particularly noticing a quality .of the manly 
character, which our effeminate education is continually rendering 
more scarce. This is a certain confidence in our own powers, 
which prevents us from crying out for help, or falling into despair 
on every trifling occasi<)n ; which must be at the bottom of every 
great or little enterprise ; and w^hich is indispensably necessary, to 
enable us, as men and citizens, to preserve a certain independence. 
As long as our understanding can rely upon this anchor, our voy- 
age, whatever storms may assail us, will be sufficiently pleasant to 
induce us to persevere ; and every opposition only to animate our 
exertions ; but when this is lost, it is time for us to quit the deck, 
and relinquish the helm of our vessel to the guidance of another. 

Parents, it is your duty to take upon you the guidance of your 
children's senses, and to conduct them uniformly in that direction 
which leads to manliness, tlnd strength of mind a|;id4)ody. Gym- 
nastics, (turnexercisesy) unquestionably afford no slight means of 
approaching this end, more nearly than has hitherto been done. 
They lead the pupil into open ajr, where in the ardor of exercise 
he is regardless of rain and wind, heat and cold ; where he steels 
his muscles, integuments and nerves ; where bodily fatigue of 
various kinds becomes pleasant to him ; where he acquires what 
we term manliness ; where, in short, he is more and more inured 
to receive from the hands of Providence the troubles of life with 
manly patience and activity ; because he has not merely learned 
to endure, but to feel pleasure in exercising his powers in endur- 
ance. Thus, man appears in a great and amiable point of view. 
Not so, when he is early enfeebled by an enervating system of 
education, and when we render ourselves obnoxious to the re- 
proach of Theano : " You bring up your children as if they were 
the offspring of Sardanapalus ; their manhood is unbraced by the 
immoderate enjoyment of sensual gratifications. What will you 
make of a boy, who cries if we have not food the moment he de- 
mands it, and who continually requires the most savory dishes at 
table ; who is melting with heat in summer, and quakes and diud- 
ders at the cold of a frosty day ; who is sulky under reproof, en- 
raged if any thing do not constantly yield to his will, and pouts 
till his palate is gratified with whatever it craves ; who wastes his 
time in the idleness he loves, and saunters about a whining, selfish 
creature ? Children spoiled by indulgence^ grow up to slaves. 
Away with such sensual gratification ! Accmtom your children 
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to hard fare ; let them support hunger ^nd thirst, heat and cold. 
By these means alone the active powers of the mind will become 
strong and manly. To young people labor is the foretaste of their 
more perfect future zeal for virtue ; well watered with this, the 
plant of virtue will strike the deeper root into the ground.'' 

One more very important object of gymnastics, (tumeny) I 
cannot pass over here, particularly as it is in some measure con- 
nected with the preceding. It is : 

Turnen ensures the necessary intermission of mental labor. 

The mind of a man, still more of a child, is incapable of Ions 
perseverance itt mental exertion. This is a generally acknowledged 
truth ; to which I shall add one more to the same purpose, which 
is less known. Young men, and those who are not advanced in 
years, if healthy and of warm constitutions, are never greatly in- 
clined to mental exertion till their bodies jire to a certain degree 
fatigued, I ^o not say wholly exhausted. Till this fatigue is pro- 
duced, their body has a preponderance over the mind ; and in Ms 
case it is a truly natural want which cannot easily be silenced. 
Each muscle requires exertion, and the whole machine strives to 
employ its powers. This is vulgarly called, to have no sit-still 
flesh. If the fatigue be once brought on, the call for bodily exer- 
tion is stilled, the mind is no longer disturbed by it, and all its 
labors are facilitated. 

Our common mode of education pays no regard to this. Youths 
appear in school strengthened by food and sleep, and too fre- 
quently, alas ! thrown into unnatural heat and commotion, a true 
intoxication of the nerves by drinking coffee. 

How is it possible to fix the attoption under such circumstances ? 
The body requires action ; if this be not allowed, it will obtain it 
in silence ; it will act upon the passions ; and, above all, the fiery 
temperament of youth will inflame the imagination. Thus atten- 
tion slumbers. We are barbarous when we attempt to awakea it 
with the rod ; we require from innocent children what is unnatu- 
ral ; we inflict pain on the body to prevent its action ; yet activity 
was bestowed on it by its Creator ; yet nature renovates this ac- 
tivity every night. The mind is soon carried away by the whirl- 
wind of corporeal energies, and lost in the realm of chimeras. I 
shall conclude this chapter on the objects of gymnastics. I freely 
avow I am far from having exhausted the subject ; but many, per- 
haps, will think me already too long. 

To facilitate the contemplation of them, I shall just repeat the 
desirable parallel between the equalities of the body and mind ; 

Health of the body — serenity of mind; 

Hardiness — ^manliness of sentiment; 

Strength and address — ^presence of mind and courage ; 

Activity of the body — activity of mind; 

Excellence of form — omental beauty; 

AcQttMM of the senses — strength of nnderstaiidiii^. 
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Now let me ask — are not these objects suited to our political 
institutions, to our manners, and our state of civilization ; and are 
they not worthy the most ardent endeavors of a, cultivated 
people ? 

To this it may justly be retorted, are turnexercises calculated 
to produce them ? 

Try ally and hold fast that which is good. 

In conclusion, your committee does not hesitate to pronounce 
this subject of vital importance to the physical, moral, and political 
interests of our country. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
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Gentlemen of the College op Teachers : 

In the lecture which I had the honor of delivering before you, 
at your last session, reference was made to some of the effects of 
education upon the physical development of mind. The favorable 
reception of that discourse, both by the college and the public at 
large, has induced me 4o continue the subject on the present 
occasion. I therefore solicit your attention to the means of pre-, 
serving the health of those who are confined, either as teachers or 
pupils, in our schools and colleges, for without tfie preservation of 
health, the physical structure can never attain the perfection for 
which it was designed by its Infinite Creator. No object is, there- 
fore, of more importance than the preservation of health, especially 
at a period when the system is undergoing the various changes 
necessary for its complete development Let the attainments of 
the scholar be what they may, they are worse than useless if 
procured at the expense of his physical organization. If the con- 
stitution be materially impaired in childhood or youth, it can 
never be restored to its -primitive condition. Neither art nop 
science can arrest it in its downward course to premature decay. 
Indeed, in many cases, a prolonged life is not to be desired, either 
by the victim of early imprudence or his immediate friends, for 
nothing but entire dissolution can relieve him from the penalty 
incurred by a total disregard of the laws of animal life, ^ut the 
evils do not always stop here. The same penalty may be inflicted 
upon his offspring, even to the " third or fourth generation, " when 
his name will cease to be known. 
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Notwithstanding this, there is no subject so much neglected, in 
our systems of education, as the preservation of health. While the 
student is carefully instructed in the literature of Greece and 
Rome, nations whose habits, laws, and histitutions, present but 
little that is worthy of imitation, the influence of physical and 
moral agents, upon his physical structure, the means of preserv- 
ing the healthy play of all his organs, or, indeed, any knowledge 
of so complicated a machine, or the laws by which it continues to 
act through a succession of years, are carefully denied him. It 
will therefore be the object of the present lecture to call his atten- 
tion to the importance of attaining an end so intimately connected 
with his present and future welfare. 

1. In order to preserve the health of the body as well as to 
procure the best possible development of all its parts, both teachers 
and senior pupils should be acquainted with its structure, and the 
various laws by which it is governed. 

This however is notthe case. But few of either are unacquain- 
ted with the laws of inanimate matter, or the forces which main- 
tain the relative position of the different parts of the solar system, 
while the number that understand the anatomy of the body or the 
means of preserving its vigor, amidst the changing scenes of Wky 
is indeed limited. The effects of this ignorance in the various 
ranks of society, cannot be estimated. Perhaps they are most 
apparent in the higher classes, where little except rank and wealth 
•re concerned in the promotion of matrimonial alliances, and where 
dissipated youth is consequently too frequently ' united to the 
fashionable belle, whose habits have been continually opposed to 
the preservation of health, or the means of securing an agreeable 
longevity. If either of the parties, or their immediate friends, 
were fully aware that the diseased lungs, the impaired nervous 
system, and the disturbed intellect, would produce confirmed con- 
sumption, hypocondria, or insanity, in their offspring, they would 
not have urged the consummation of an alliance which must bring 
misery and even annihilation upon their race. It also frequently 
happens that the fashionable youth, not aware that physical imper- 
fection may be transmitted to his j>osterity, either marries before 
his physical system is fully developed, or when he does so, he 
unites himself to a girl of immature years, or one whose family 
has been more or less afflicted with scr ophula, epilepsy, or some 
other hereditary disease, and never discovers his mistake until his 
own children become the subjects of pulmonary derangement or 
mental imbecility. The same ignorance of the laws of animal life 
renders him incompetent to select a proper physician for himself 
or his iGimily. The artful pretender frequently ^ins his favor to 
the destruction of himself or his dependents. But this evil in- 
creases as we approach the more illiterate. To such, whether rich 
or poor, the pretensions of a foreign ignoramusy the mummery oC 
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a stupid African, the high-toned assertions of a botanic supcrftcial, 
or the absurd declaratioim of a designing northern vender, are 
vastly superior to the Uwming and experience of a skilful and 
scientific, physician. 

These, however, are but a few of the evils resulting from a total 
ignorance of anatqmy and physiology. The aspirant after college 
honors often destroys the energy of both mind and body by pro- 
tracted study, witljout the least knowledge of his error. Had he 
stiidied the laws of the animal economy with only half the assiduity 
with which he pored ov,er the vulgar songs of ancient nations, he 
w.ould hav« learned that distinction in life could never be obtained 
by study alone.. The mind, like, the body, requires repose, and the 
body, like the mind, can never be fully matured without proper 
exercise. 

The above remarks relate to the educated and the great mass 
that make up society. They apply to both students and pupils, 
but there jare still other and stronger reasons why the educator, as 
well as those who have ^arge of youth in the various stations of 
life, should be versed in the structure of the body and the laws by 
which its actions are regulated. 

If it be true, as it unquestionably is, that man ought to be 
trained according to his nature and in harmony Witn his faculties, 
how can this be done by a teacher entirely unacquainted with both? 
The ijastructer should not only know that man is composed of 
bady and mind, but that these act and re-act upon each other, so as 
to produce pleasure or pain according to the external agents that 
are brought to bear upon the one or the other. He should also be 
fully aware that there is an education of the body as well of the 
mind, and that if either be neglected the student cannot act, think 
and feel, in the manner that will secure the greatest amount of 
health, or produce the most happiness. All the senses, as well as 
the appetites and passions, may be improved by judicious training^ 
The skin is the most extensive organ of the body, and from its 
position it is subject to the influence of a variety of external agents, 
healthy and morbid. Its functions are complicated and require 
attention to preserve it in a proper condition. The lungs, too, 
from the oflSce they perform, are continually exposed to injurious 
impressions, from which it requires the skill of the physiologist to 
preserve them. The same may be said of the stomach and alimen- 
tary eanal ; of the heart and blood-vessels ; of the brain and 
nervous system. But this is not all. They may not only be 
preserved in health, but they are capable of continued improve- 
nient by proper habits and exercise. This, however, can only be 
effected by a knowledge of the animal economy, by which tha 
teacher can perceive the relation that all these organs bear to the 
agents which surround them, as well as their mutual dependence 
upon each other. The same knowledge would not only enable 
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him to give his pupil the information that would preserve his 
health, during his pupilage, but it would also impress upon his 
mind the importance of acting in consistency with the laws of his 
organization throughout his after life. It would, indeed, create a 
new department in our systems of education. The importance of 
clothing, friction, and the bath, in promoting the health and clean- 
liness of the skin — ^the effects of vicissitudes of temperature, of 
continued cold or heat, or of a confined and vitiated atmosphere 
upon the liver, lungs and circulating fluids — the result of improper 
food or poisonous agents upon the stomach and alimentary canal, 
with the various means of promoting or impairing the healthy 
action of the organs of motion, sensation, thought, perception, and 
reflection, would certainly form the most important part of a 
judicious and useful education — an education that would con- 
tinually elevate man, in the scale of life, until he should reach that 
excellence of both mind and body which his organization is capa- 
ble of attaining. This brings us to the next proposition in our 
discourse. 

2, If students and others would preserve their health, as well 
as attain the most perfect organissation of both mind and body, 
they must cultivate all their faculties — moral, mental and physical. 
According to our present plans of education, this is not the case. 
They are framed with a special reference to the cultivation of the 
intellectual organs. The muscular apparatus receives no attention 
from the teacher. The student may spend his recess, in muscular 
exercises if he chooses, but as he has received po instruction, in 
relation to its importance, he seldom does so properly. He either 
confines himself to his room, or engages in something which aflR)rds 
but little physical exertion. But the muscular system is not alone 
neglected. The cultivation of the social feelingi^ and moral- affec- 
tions scarcely enters into a modern scheme of an elegant education. 
Indeed, a great deal of the literature of our colleges is entirely 
opposed to a healthy moral training. The student spends about 
one third of bis time in the cultivation of a single faculty of the 
mind — verbal memory — for the express purpose, it would seem, of 
effectually corrupting his morals. The literature of Greece and 
Rome, as handed down to us, is little else but selfishness, injustice, 
murder and idolatry, incorporated, by the classic writers of that 
degenerate age, into a kind of martial glory which is poisonous to 
the feelings and morals of youth. It awakens desires, arouses 
passions, creates appetites, and produces habits, in the student, at 
variance with the principles of health or the laws of the animal 
economy. And yet this is the principal aliment upon which his 
mind has to subsist during his college course. If the same time 
were occupied in imparting to him a knowledge of his own nature 
and place in creation ; the conditions upon which his physical 
Welfare, or moral and intellectual happiness, depend ; in attempting 
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to regulate his passions, and in teaching how to exercise his social 

feelings, as well as to eradicate his pr^'udices, there would be leas 

destructiveness, cruelty and sensuality, in the present generation. 

I dq, not believe that any of the desires, passions and appetites^ 

with which the Creator furnished man, should be eradicated, even 

if it were in the power of education to do so, but they should not 

be improperly stimulated by a mistaken education. Destructive- 

ness, for instance, will always be a prominent trait in the character 

of youth, )vithout surrounding it with a fascinating dress. Among 

scholars it frequently becomes a disease. Our lunatic asylums 

abound with Roman heroes or Spartan leaders, all anxious to 

gratify a morbid propensity to Commit murder or satiate revenge. 

The teacher should never permit the pupil who manifested a strong 

desire to torture animals or destroy life, to study books abounding 

in martial glory or -bloody strife. Such a course would not only 

be destructive to his happiness, but it might derange his health 

and impair his intellectual powers. 

-Again : the exclusive exercise of the intellect produces disease 
in some of the distant organs. It is one of the chief sources of 
dyspepsy among scholars. Digestion, like every other function of 
the body, requires the influence of the nervous system. When 
the brain is continually engaged in thought ana reflection, the 
stomach of course suffers. The food remains in it almost unaltered 
until spontaneous decomposition commences. It then becomes a 
foreign substance, irritating the tender coats of the parts through 
which it passes. The continued repetition of this course at length 
produces 4i?6^^> which saps the foundation of the system, and 
destroys the physical structure— the brain as well as the rest 
The stomach at length;;^ields, biit, Samson-like, it does not do so 
until it involves its enemies in the general ruin. 

But these are only a part of the evils produ(ied by protracted 
study. The brain, or a part of it, at length contracts disease in 
consequence of the amount of blood contained in it. The declar- 
ation of the Roman governor, although untrue in its application to 
the learned apostle, is founded upon observation and fact "Much 
learning hath made thee mad, *' would unquestionably apply to 
many of our unfortunate maniacs. This kind of mental alienation, 
however, is not so much the product of " much learning, '* as it is 
the result of the continued exercise of a single intellectual faculty. 
Jf the learning were general, as it doubtless was in the case of the 
apostle, and all the organs of thought and reflection were properly 
exercised, it would augment the size of the brain, and consequently 
strengthen the mind, and increase, rather than disturb its healthy 
operations, especially if the other means for the promotion of 
health were not neglected. But if the mW he exclusively con- 
fined to the study of language, numbers, geometrical .fi§ure% 
poetry, or any thing else of an exclusive character, the continued 
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excitement will at length produce disease in a corresponding 
portion of the brain, and total or partial insanity must ultimatety 

follow. 

This may be the case, however, when there is no sensible lesiofi 
in any portion of the cerebral mass. As the continued exercise of 
a single organ invariably augments its size and activity, it may ^t 
length obtain an undue influence in the general association. It 
will then usurp all the authority, appropriate every thing for its 
special purpose, and render the student a complete enthusiast, or 
even an entire monomaniac. In order. to avoid this, the exercises 
of the pupil should be shifted from one branch of study to another. 
Whenever he becomes fatigued with mathematics, he should be 
permitted to try history, philosophy or something else, and so of 
all the others. 

There is still another subject so intimately connected with this, 
that I cannot pass it by without a brief notice. I allude to the 
intense excitement produced by reading works of fiction. The 
present may be termed the age of novel reading, and its injurious 
results must continue to operate throughout the next'- Works of 
fiction and romance excite the imagination, until a state of mind is 
produced at vsgrisince with the healthy play of reason and judgment. 
This is especially the case with females, whose nervous systems 
are naturally delicate. A physiologist could readily select the sen- 
timental novel reader from the social circle of any country. She 
might entertain a modern knight, with a mind similarly organized^ 
with the incidents in Bulwer's last ; but she would be unable. to 
contribute any thing to the higher orders of intellectual conversa- 
tion. Novels also give the readers unjust views'of real life. When 
they com^ to act their parts they are disappointed, and a fretful 
and deranged state of mind is produced ; a coiidition at variance 
with health, and bpposed to social duty and domestic happiness. 
Works of fiction should, therefore, be excluded from the school- 
room. The student should not be' permitted to read them, even 
in his private study. It is a law in physiology, that one organ 
cannot absorb an undue proportion of nervous influence, without 
injuring all the others. The student, therefore, who occupies his 
imagination for hours together, is depriving his physical structure 
of an essential agent in its growth and welfare. 

But while a single study, continued for a great length of time, 
disturbs the equilibrium of the intellect, a judicious exercise of the 
mental system is attended with the most favorable results. It has 
already been stated, that a proper exercise of the intellectual organs 
augmented their volume, power, and capacity. This is produced 
by an mcreased actiop in the capillaries of the brain. Whenever 
additional labor is tlyiown upon it, it calls upon the blood vessels 
for a greater amount of material to sustain it in its efforts. The 
demand is at once supplied, and the brain is not only fuzv 
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nished with enough to repair the \viBte, but it also receives suffi- 
cient to increase its size and power, so that it may perform all the 
duties reasonably>equircd of it. This is an important principle 
*in the animal economy, applying not only to the brain, but to 
every organ of which it is composed. The arms of gold beaters, 
the legs of dancers, and the heads of great thin kerf, attest its truth. 

It is also eijually as true, that a want of exercise diminishes the 
size and power of either the intellectual or locomotive organs. If 
the braia, thei%fore, is allowed to remain quiescent, or as nearly so 
as the vital functions will permit, the mind necessarily continues 
feeble, and consequently exposed to a great variety of morbid im- 
pressions. But this is not all. Every part of the animal body, 
endowed with life, requires the agency of the nervous system ; 
consequently if the brain be imperfectly developed, it will be un- 
able to fulfil its duty, and the whole or a part of the body lan- 
guishes. Idiots, who almost invariably have heads far below the 
ordinary standard, are never well formed in other respects, nor do 
they live for any great length of time. Indeed it is abundantly 
evident, from a study of the laws of animal life, that while an un- 
due exercise of any of the organs of the body creates disease in 
some part of the system, it is equaUy true that a judicious exercise 
of the intellectual powers, moral feelings and social affections, is 
productive of the best results. Some of our most learned men 
haj^e attained the greatest age, and continued to the close of life in 
the full enjoyment of all their mental powers. 

8. The next subject to which your attention is directed in the 
preservation of the health of students, is the necessity of gradua- 
ting the'time occupied in mental labor according to age, sex, phy- 
sical organization, etc. 

This IS of Tftuch importance in school and college discipline. 
Many pupils will bear confinement, at their books, for six or seven 
hours^er day ; while others cannot undergo more than half the 
labor' without the most <«eripus consequences. Yo»ng children 
should not be kept in school as long as their older associates. 
When six years of age they may be confined, without injury, two 
or even three hours per day, but never longer. Before this period 
they should never enter the school-room, except for the purposes of 
moriil and physical training. Childhood is not the period for 
study ; and if spent in school or other places of confinement, the 
laws of nature are transgressed, and disease or ^general debility 
must follow. Some of the best writers in our langnage could not 
study, even in the prime of life, more than four and a half hours per 
day, without impairing their health. What, therefore, must be the 
results of a system which compels the child« without mental disci- 
pline, and when the influence of the nerVous system is necessary 
for the perfection of his physical structure, to remain in a crowded 
school-room for six hours every day ? But this subject received 
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so much attention in the lecture on the influence of education upon 
the physical development of man, delivered be^re the College at 
its last meeting, that we will dismiss it at preltent Those who 
wish to examine the objections against infant schools, and other 
associations, for the special cultivation of the juvenile intellect, are 
referred to the last volume of .the Transactions of thig College. 

Males, in general, will bear more confinement than females. 
The minds of the former do not act as quickly as those of the 
latter. The one appears to leap at a conclusion, while the other 
arrives at it by a regular process of reason and induction. The 
nervous system of the first is not endowed with as much mobility 
as that of the last, and hence the female acquires knowledge virith 
greater facility ; but she cannot undergo the same mental labor 
without injury. 

4. The classification of pupils is a matter of much iniportance 
in the preservation of health. All, even of tbe same age and sex^ 
cannot learn alik«. Some can commit a given quantity, or solve 
a difficult problem in a short time, with but . little labor, while it 
appears almost impossible for bthers to perform the same, however 
untiring they may be in their efforts. To require both to remainr 
in the same class, and to perform equal tasks in the same time, 
would be unreasonable. Close study impairs the constitution with 
great rapidity, especially towards the close of a protracted pupil- 
age, when the whole physical system is rendered extremely irri- 
table by previous mental excitement In many instances, me 
most important organs of the body, those of digestion and assimi-. 
lation, are seriously crippled. Dyspepsia is only the forerunner 
of a series of diseases which destroys the health, impairs the intel- 
lect, and renders the student unhappy during the remainder of his 
life. These evils can only be removed, even in their commence- 
ment, by a cessation of study. A journey into the country^ where 
a change of scenery and associations will divert the mind of the 
sufferer froiQ.his duties in the recitation yom, will be almott the 
only means of cure within his reach. Those, then, who are unable 
to" keep pace with others, without producing such* disastrous re- 
sults, should form separate classes ; their studies should be re- 
peatedly changed ; and they should not be permitted to ruin their 
future prospects by their efforts to perform as much, in a |dven 
time, as those more favorably organized. 

It is not, however, the youth that cannot learn, that is t)ie most 
frequently injul^d in the school-room. It is the one that makes 
the most rapid progress — that is devoted to the study of some par- 
ticular branch of science — and that requires restraint rather than 
stimulation in his college career. All the anticipations of such a 
youth may be blightecl^t an early period, by permitting him to 
study during a regular recess, or otherwise to perform more than a 
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reasonable amount of labor, in order to overtake a class in advance 
of the one in which he is placed. 

It must also be recollected, that a pupil may excel in one branch 
of literature, while he may fail in others. He niay learn a lan- 
guage in a short time, and still be unable to make any marked pro- 
gress fh mathamatics, or vice versa. A single portion of the ner- 
vous system may be extremely active, while others are more or 
less sluggish, according to their development. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that a judicious exercise of those faculties of the 
mind which api|>eaF to be the most inaoiive, will increase their 
pawers until they shall equal the others. 

5. It is a prevalent opinion, that the health of infirm children 
is either improf ed by confinement in the school-room, or that it is 
at least uninjured. This, is an error productive of the worst con- 
sequences. The child that is unhealthy should be removed at 
once to the parental home, where it should remain until its phy- 
sical organization is completely repaired. I say physical organi- 
zation, because when this is perfect the health will be perfect also. 
This, however, is almost invariably neglected. The unhealthy 
youth of the city or country is too frequently set apart for a pro- 
fession, because he is ynable to undergo the labor of the counting- 
room, the work-shop, or the farm. Such a course is fatal to the 
advancement of science, injurious to the cause of education, and 
destructive to the prospects of the youthful invalid. Without 
health of body hie mind can never be 'properly developed ; and 
hence he will be unabletb grapple with the robust youth, in his 
effoits for distinction and honor. He must, therefore, either be 
contented with a contemptible mediocrity ; or, conscious of his 
inferiority, must spend his life in useless -regret, unable to contri- 
bute any thing to the advancement of his prof(|psion, or to the 
welfare of the society in which-he is placed. 

Nothing contributes more towards the preservation of health, 
among all ages and classy of students, than exercise, in the open 
air. Td be useful it must not be so severe as to exhaust the powers 
of the physical system, whilst it should be varied in such manner 
as to call into action all the muscles of volition. It should also be 
continued until the approach of fatigue, but in no instance until 
prostration is the result This^is better accomplished by an unre- 
strained ^indulgence in youthful' sports, than by the measured step 
or mechanical efforts of gymnastic exercises. Boys enjoy the for- 
mer, and will engage in them with activity, while the latter soon 
become a task, because they are prescribed by a teacher. In 
cities, where play-grounds are limited, gymnastics may be bene- 
cial ; but in country schools, and even in cities where the means 
of unrestrained exercise can fae^btained, they should not be urged 
upon pupils. 

It 18 to be regretted that girls are not allowed, in general^ as 
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much exercise as boys. If they were permitted to pursue their 
own inclination, in extensive play-grounds, for a reasonable time 
every day, the female school would not present so many speci- 
mens of hurried breathing, short cough, flushed cheeks, and palpi- 
tation of the heart, — all of which are only the harbingers of more 
fatal maladies. , "* 

It would be difficult to decide what kind of exercise would be 
the most beneficial in the preservation of health, in schools and 
colleges. As already mentioned, it would vary with the location 
of the institution. If surrounded by large play-grounds, many of 
the games at ball would be both useful and interesting. The exer- 
cise is not usually severe enough to produce prostration, while the 
excitement of the game is sufficient to divert th^ mind from its 
previous engagements. But, let the play be what it may, the 
teacher should never lose sight of those employed in it. All da' 
not require the same quantity of muscular exercise ; but where 
they engage promiscuously in an exciting play, an ambitious 
rivalry is encouraged, and each is anxious to continue until the 
contest is decided. This, may prove injurious to boys that are 
inclined to disease of the lungs, especially if they remain in a damp 
atmosphere after they cease their exertion^ and before they j-ecover 
from their fatigue. ■ ' 

Manual labor schools have been projected for the purpose of 
rendering the necessary exercise to the student profitable, in a 
pecuniary point of view— ttus enabling him to defray his expenses 
at the same time that he is improving his mind and invigorating 
his body ; but it is Tfuestionable whether they will afford all the 
advantages anticipated. Exercise, to be useful, must not only 
extend to all the muscles of voluntary motion, but it must also so 
far employ the^ihd as to divert it from its former engagements. 
In many of the mechanical pursuits it is possible for the muscular 
apparatus to perform a great deal of labor, while the mind is com- 
pletely absorbed in the study of some dij|^cult problem, whidh had 
entirely occupied it for some time previous, for it is well known 
that even sleep cannot always cover with oblivion, the mental 
excitements of the school room. The student will occasionally 
solve a question in his dreams which had baffled all his efforts the 
previous day. That kind of exer ^ e, therefore, which affords no 
relief to the most important part drlhe pupil — the mind— will be 
of little avail in the preservation of hts health. The material and 
immaterial partS of man are so intimately connected that the im- 
provement of the one. will generally benefit the other ; yet it is 
possible for either to be exhausted, nay, entirely worn out, while 
the other is under the most wholesome discipline. The student, 
for instance, might walk, or even|ri^j|i: at a bench, until he became 
absolutely fatigued, and yet his mind be as fully occupied with his 
lessons as if in the midst of his recitations. Indeed this species 
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of exercise might not only do no good, but be decidedly injurious, 
according to the temperament of the student and the times at 
which it is taken. 

It has already been mentioned, that the various parts of the 
system are not only supplied with blood in proportion to the 
amount of labor they j>e*rform, but that the different organs 
contain more when in a state pf activity than when at rest. In 
sleep it is equally distributed throughout the body, according to 
the size and vascularity of thfe various organs, but when the system 
is active there is a continual ebb and flow from one to the other as 
the will, in part at least, determines. Thus, if the mind is intently 
engaged in the study of any particular subject, the brain makes 
greater demands upon the heart and arteries for blood than it does 
when inactive. The same is the case witli the stomach. After it 
receives the proper quantity of food there is a flow of blood into 
it, to enable itto perform its part in the grand scheme of animal 
nutrition. So also •f the niuscular system. When walking, playing, 
or laboring, the vital fluid flnd& its way, in increased- quantities, 
into the.extremities, or the other parts where the action is greatest 
Now if the student engages habitually in intense study, imme- 
diately after his meals^^he stomach may be unable to obtain the 
quantity of blood requisite to carry on thfe process of digestion, 
and disease is the result. The brain retains what it can control as 
long as it is required^ and consequently the most urgent demands 
of the stomach will , be unavailing. ^^ 

But .suppose the stpdent arises from his meals, and goes to the 
workshop, or walks over the same grounds he has traversed an 
hundred times, for the exercise he thinks highly important for the 
preservation, of his health, what is the result ? In either case he 
may perform a great amount of physical exertion and still his 
mind be absorbed in intense thought' The brain, the stomach, 
and the muscles of volition, will then simultaneously demand 
their appropriate stimulus, but they cannot all receive it The 
•stomach, being less und6r the influence of the will, than either the 
brain or the muscles of the extremities, yields its claims, and the 
unaltered food passes onward through the remainder of the abdo- 
minal viscera, irritating the parts with which it comes in contact, 
until it is finally ejected. The^continued repetition of this course 
results in an entire overthrow of all the organs of animal life. As 
the food does not digest, the fluids of the body become impaired, 
and the system is no longer able to protect itself from the attacks 
made upon it from without It then yields to its fate and returns 
to its original elements. 

The student who adopts thejdan just mentioned wonders why 
he is dyspeptic — why his enerpfcare daily more and more pros- 
trated—why he is constantly growing more and more languid ! 
His teachers tell him to take more exercise, but this he finds only 
28 
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increases his complaints, — ^besides he is sure he takes as much as 
his associates, who only play while he walks abroad or labors in 
the workshops and yet they are robust and healthy. It is true he 
takes quite as much exercise as they, but then he takes it at differ- 
ent times and in a different manner. It is probable that their 
choice is the result of accident, for but few of the best scholars, in 
our literary institutions, are at all acquainted with the laws of 
animal life ; consequently they are unprepared to give their pupils 
the best instruction for the preservation of their health. Be the 
exercise what it may, rto student should take it immediately after 
his meals, or when his mind is occupied by his daily studies. 
When he walks, works, or plays, he should think of the business 
of the moment, and not allow his mind to be occupied by the 
studies of the class-room. 

The most proper time to take exercise is immediately before 
mealS; and the best place is in the open air. THe student who 
rises early, and walks rapidly over two or' three miles amusing 
himself with the various objects which fall under his. notice, will 
not only pat his breakfast with a better appetite, but he*will ad- 
vance much faster in his studies than those who pursue an opposite 
course. If he have a taste for natural hiatory, botany, or miner- 
alogy, hfe may make his tour both pleasant and useful. While he 
selects specimens for his cabinet or herbarium, he may find abun- 
dance of enjoyment in tfa£ study of the habils of the animals that 
present themselves to his notice; An kour after breakfast, which 
time he may spend in some innocent amusement, he is prepared to 
resume the labors of the day. He should spend at least two hours 
in the same way after dinner, and before supper he should take his 
accustomed ramble, or resort either to the play-ground or work- 
shop, for the exercise whi^h is so essential to sound sleep and a 
healthy circulation of the vital fluids. He may spend a part of 
the evening in reviewing his lessons, but he should always retire 
to rest in time to get six or seven hours sleep before the following 
morning. 

The student who pursues this course, will not leave his alma 
fnnter, the pale and sickly shadow of what he was when he entered 
it Instead of the hectic flush", the sunken eye, the trembling step, 
the deep sepulchral cough, the Irritable temper and the feeble 
intellect, which so frequently accompany the student to his home, 
he will return in the full possession of a sound constitution and an 
invigorated mind, fully competent to act his part in life, whether 
it be upon the field, in the forum, the halls of legislation, or 
elsewhere. . 

7. The next subject we shall gpynine is that of the construction 
and ventilation of the school-rOTttL 

It has already been stated that the college, academy and school- 
house^ should be situated in open grounds, where the pupils, of 
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either sex, could enjoy the advantages of unrestrained muscular 
exercise* If possible, it should also be surrounded by trees, shrubs, 
and flowering plants. A sterile enclosure is neither so pleasant 

. nor so healthy as one covered by vegetation. Many of the best 
medical writers affirm that miasmatic exhalations, so fatal to the 
health of all classes in marshy districts, seldom if ever reach 
buildings surrounded by trees of a moderate height. This is 
probably, true, for vegetables absorb many of the gases injurious 
to the health when 'mixed with the air inspired. Rows of trees, 
standing between swampy lands or wet prairies and family dwell- 
ings, often afford ample protection from the poisonous gases coq- 
tinually arising from the decomposition of animal and vegetable 
matter. But plants and flowers not only protect the pupils of 
literary institutions from the effects of ddeterious gases ; they also 
afford a healthy and varied prospect, while their appearance and 
study are calculated to excite the better feelings of the heart, and 
thus elevate the mind- from the study of abstract propositions to 
the contemplation of the beauties of nature and the perfections of 

I nature's God. 

School-rooms shquld always be larger in proportion to the num- 
ber o£ their inmates, than other buildings. The ceilings should 
be higher, and if possible there should be an opening communica- 
ting with the atmosphere without, in the most elevated portions 
of the different apartments. If the rooms were spacious they 
would contain a larger quantity of healthy air, while the openings 
would permit the escaj)e of that which was too much heated, with 
many of the gjlseous vapors arising from the lungs and external 
surface of the pupils. They should also be warmed by air from 
furnaces underneath, or where this is impracticable, the grates or 
stoves should be placed much nearer the floor than they usually 
are. Fire-places are always preferable to stoves, and wood to coal, 
but as both are more expensive, the latter may be used safely with 
proper precaution. In all the churches, school houses, or even 
private dwellings, that have fallen under my notice,* the fire is 
entirely too much elevated. It should be remembered that the 
specific gravity of cold air is much greater than that of warm, 
consequently v^hen it is admitted into heated rooms it sinks at 
once to' the lowest leveU Rarified air also rises, so that when the 
fire is placed at a distance above the floor, the lower extremities 
are continually immersed in a cold medium, to the manifest injury 
of the general health. Thi^ subject has thus far escaped the ijotice 
of writer^ upon hygiene, but it is certainly one of much impor- 
tance, not only to the welfare of the inmates of schools and col- 
leges, but also to that of public assemblies or private families. 

Scats more or less elevated, should be provided for pupils, ac- 
cording to their respectiye ages. The heads of the smaller scholars 
should be as nearly as possible on a level with those of the larger. 
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for cold air is not the only fluid that descends in the school-room. 
Some of the gases thrown off from the system are extremely in- 
jurious to health, and if they form a large proportion of the air 
inhaled, they are speedily destructive. Among these may be 
mentioned the carbonic acid, which, being heavier than atmos- 
pheric air, descends and forms a stratum upon the floor, more or 
less thick, according to the number of pupilsrand the length of timq 
they are confined in the room. Small children, if placed on low 
seats, would therefore be" exposed to the worst of consequences ; 
while the larger scholars, from their elevated position, would re- 
main entirely secure. This subject is also of sufficient importai^ce 
to command the attention of those engaged in the education of 
youth. 

Imperfect ventilation is too often a source of disease in crowded 
school-rooms, especially in the winter season, where many teachers 
think it advisable to keep them as close as possible in order to 
exclude the cold air from without ; a practice which not only 
destroys the feeble in early life, but also implants, in the most 
healthy, the seeds of premature decay. 

The blood, in its passage through the lungs, Fequires pure air for 
the expulsion of the poisonous matter which it accunvulates in the 
course of the circulation. When it leaves the lungs, its color is a 
bright sca»-let, but when it returns, it Ts changed into a dark mo- 
dena, and hence it is termed black blood. The former is found 
in the arteries, and the latter in the veins. * The red or arterial 
blood not only furnishes the materials for the growth of the body, 
but it also, contains whatever is necessary to replace the Worn-out 
particles which are continually escaping from every part of the 
physical system by means of the skin, lungs and muoous mem- 
branes, as well as the remainder of the organs of secretion and ex- 
halation. On the other )iand, the dark or venous blood is loaded 
with gases and salts, which render it poisonous to every part of 
the animal,^ except the tuBes and cavities in which it is contained. 
Its composition must, therefore, be changed, before it can enter 
the arterial system, or perform any part in the grand process of 
animal nutrition. This can be accomplished only by an atmos- 
phere containing the proper quantity of oxygen, a*id in o/der to 
provide this the lungs are continually calling for a fresh supply of 
pure air, for at every inflation, a part of the oxygen, entering the 
lungs, disappears, and its place is supplied by a poisonous com- 
pound which would speedily be destructive to the geneml health. 
It is, therefore, evident that a given quantity of atmospheric air 
will support life only for a limited period. When the oxygen it 
contained is removed, it becomes an engine of destruction, as Itie 
holds of prison ships and the confined apartments of captive sol- 
diers too frequently attest. What therefore must be the condition 
w the pupils in a crowded sehool-room, where the doors and wio- 
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dows are kept so completely closed, that neither the air without 
can gain admittance, nor that within make its escape ? 

Bat the consumption of oxygen and the consequent formation 
of cabonaceous and other gaSes, is not the only source of contami- 
nation in the atmosphere of the school-room. There is more or 
less that is equally injurious to health, passing off from the surface 
of the body, which mixes with the air already polluted, and thus 
the whole mass becomes more*' unfit for respiration. It is also pro- 
bable that there is some change in the electric condition of the air 
of a close room, which renders it unhealthy. 

Confinement in a close room will not alike affect all the pupils 
of a large school. Those inclined to disease of the lungs will suffer 
most, and it is quite certain that the seeds of consumption are 
frequently implanted in the lungs of those predisposed to the 
disease, by improper management during the period of their edu- 
cation. 

School-rooms, crowded manufactories, and other places where 
persons are daily congregated, should therefore be well ventilated, 
even in the coldest wehther. They should also be so arranged, 
that this ventilation would not be left to the fancy or caprice of 
teachers or master, workmen, for but few of either are aware of its 
paramont importance. 

As healthy air should always contain a proper proportion of 
moisture, a vessel containing two or three gallons of water should 
be so. placed, that a continued evaporation would be kept up when 
the room is joccupied, especially if it be heated by close stoves. If 
warmed from furnaces beneath, the air should pass through a reser- 
voir of water before it is admitted into the room. 

As a committee has been appointed to report the best plan for 
the erection of school houses, at the next meeting of the College, 
I shall dismiss the subject, by remarking, that whatever may be 
the shape or size of such building, it should always be furnished 
with apertures for admission of pure air, and the escape of that 
which has become noxious. This may probably be done by drop- 
ping a sash on one side of the room, and raisirfg another on the 
opposite. The pupils, however, should always be removed from 
the vicinity of the aperture which gives admission to the air^ espe- 
cially if it be either cold or damp. 

As school houses are now erected, even the imperfect ventila- 
tion they receive is injurious to many of the pupils. The temper- 
ature of the room is often so high that the inmates are thrown into 
a profuse perspiration, when the windows and doors are opened, 
and the house is filled with a flood of cold air, which contracts the 
pores of the skin, drives the blood from the surface, arrests the 
functions of the skin, and thus produces colds, pleurisies, or dis- 
orders of the. lungs, which too often terminate in consumption 
or other disease equally fatal to the unfortunate pupil. Indeed, 
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consumption often commences at a very early period, and it is quite 
probable that the discipline of the school-room frequently pushes 
it onward to a speedy terminatipn. 

8. Cleanliness is every where an important element in the pre-, 
servation of health, but in no place is it more necessary than in 
the school-room. If either the furniture, or the persons and clothes 
of the pupils are allowed to remgiin filthy, the functions of the sys- 
tem, corporeal and mental, must s]>?edily sufter. The dust upon 
the floor is soon reduced to 'an impalpable powder, which mixes 
with thfe atmosphere, and thus finds its way into the lungs, where 
it either remains until it is ejected by coughing, or it sinks deeper 
and deeper into the bronchial tubes, which are soon rendered en- 
tirely impervious. When fixed it becomes a most destructive 
irritant, and the vis medicalrix natuf'ce exerts all its powers. to 
procure its expulsion. A cough, more or less severe^ immediately 
commences. At first it is shorty and dry, but eventually it is at- 
tended with a slight mucous expectoration ; sometimes bloody, at 
others purulent. It fails, however, in its efibrts ; the cough in- 
creases, the cheeks become red near their centre, but pale and 
sallow elsewhere, the system is emaciated, fever and night sweats 
occur, respiration is short and diflBcult, the chest appears contracted, 
with a pain more or less acute in one of the sides, the teeth are 
white, arid the eye glows with an unusual fire. Still the appetite 
remains good, and the unfortunate sufferer confidently expects a 
speedy recovery. The symptoms, hg\vever, continue to increase 
until death closes the distressing scene, -and a promising youth Tails 
a victim to the unhealthy condition of a neglected school-room. 

All students will not suffer equally if placed in a dusty house. 
Those inclined to pulmonary disease will suffer most, and- hence 
persons having narrow chests, or a chronic cough, should never be 
exposed to the dust. They should never be compelled to sweep, 
nor should they remain in their places while others are engaged 
in it. 

8. The attitude of the pupil in the school-room, is of much 
importance in the preservation of hi^ health. Curvature of the 
spine is often produced by the unnatural position so frequently 
assumed by scholars engaged in writing, drawing, painting, or any 
thing else which admits of leaning forward, or laterally, or of the 
elevation of one of the shoulders above the other. When engaged 
in any of the above named exercises, or indeed in any thing else, 
the student should stand or sit erect. If he lean forward, with 
either his breast or side.upon the edge of the desk, he may become 
the subject of a permanent deformity befor'e he is aware- of it. 
But this is not the worst Curvatures of the spine continue to 
increase, during life, unless the subject of the disease submits to 
a most rigid course of medical treatment The spine is composed 
of a number of short oval bones, with processes extending back- 
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wards from the posterior surface. These bones are piled upon 
each other and tied together by a movable intervening substance, 
and a dense ligament extending from one process to the other 
throughout its whole extent. When the body is bent forwards, 
the anterior edges of the bones press upon each other, and absorp- 
tion follows. As it progresses, the centre of gravity is removed, 
the weight of the body is gradually thrown forward, and the 
absorption, and consequent curvature continually augmented until 
the deformity is complete. Sometimes the inclination is lateral, 
at others both lateral and forwards when the distortion is immense. 
The only remedy for this disease is a proper regimen and a con- 
tinued horizontal position, which must be maintained until the 
defective bones regain their original figure. If the curvature is 
forward^ the same object may be accomplished by resting on the 
hands and knees. 

•The pupils, in most danger of deformities of the bony system, 
are such as are predispo.ied to^crofula, or such as are slender in 
form, of sedentary habits, and take but little exercise. Females, 
from their organization and sedentary habits, are more frequently 
the .subjects of spinal curvature than males. In 'some countries, 
and perhaps rn some portions of our own, ten piv cent, of the 
boarding-school missed are afflicted with diseases of the spine, the 
result of mismanagement in the school-room. To prevent a catas- 
trophe so fatal to the young female, she must take regular exercise 
in the open air, live on a wholesome nutritious diet, and stand or 
sit erect in the school-room. 

But deformity of the spine is not the only evil resulting from 
leaning forward upon a desk when engaged in study. The pressure 
upon the breast bone decreases the cavity of the chest, and thus 
predisposes to diseases of the lungs and breast, which are 
equally as destructive to the well-being of the patient, although 
they are less obvious to the vision. If the student stand as much 
as possible when writing or drawing, the evils coigiplained of will 
nat only be obviated, but the tone and vigor of the muscular sys- 
tem vvill be increased, and the general heakh thereby improved. 

9. . The diet. of the pupil, although mostly beyond the control 
of the teacher, should be regulated with a special reference to his 
situation. It is unquestionably true that man requires a mixed 
diet, or one composed of both animal and vegetable food ; but in 
early life, and especially when the youth is confined in the school- 
room, the latter should form the greater proportion. Some, how- 
ever, require more animal food than others. If the temperament 
be sanguineous and the person is of a full habit, much meat will be 
decidedly injurious ; but if it be lymphatic and the circulation and 
actions are sluggish, a larger quantity of stimulating food will be 
beneficial. The diet of children under twelve years of age should 
be decidedly vegetable^ with a proper quantity of milk and its 
products. 
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Students afid others of sedentary habits, err more in the quantity 
than in the quality of their food. They cat too much ; more thaa 
the sfomach can digest, before it is called upon to receive an addi- 
tional supply. In this condition the pupil cannot study. He 
may pass a few hours in a kind of dreaming meditation, but he 
will be unable to accomplish any thing until the stomach has dis- 
posed of its " stock of provisions." Indeed it is well that he. is 
unable to concentrate his mind upon his lessons, for were he to do 
so, he would cut off a part of the nervous influence from the 
stomach, which would he fatal, in time, to his general health. 

The drinks of children should never be stimulating. Strong 
coffee and tea should be entirely forbidden ; as well as wine, 
beer, or any thing else contaijiing alcohol, even in the smallest 
quantities. 

To conclude, I will again repeat that children should seldom, if 
ever, be placed in school before they are six or seven years of age. 
In cities they are sent to school too young. Until the time speci- 
fied, they should be solely under the protection of the parent 
Their education should be strictly moral. They should be taught 
to love and venerate every thing; that is good. The parent should 
rest satisfied With seeing his children attain the sevepth year in 
health, with their chests fully expanded, afld their muscular sys- 
tems well developed by unrestrained exercise. But^ven then the 
confinement should be gradual — ^at first consisting of an hour or 
two in the day, and gradually increasing to four or£ve. Num- 
bers of children have been destroyed by being prematurely placed 
in school. To make the child a prodigy of learning when almost a 
babe, it is sent to an infant school, where it is kept stilly (an 
outrage upon nature,) for hours together, or until the system 
becomes weary of restraint, when it falls asleep and thus escapes ' 
the watchful eye of the teacher. It is true it will learn by a kind 
of imitation, and appear to solve problems astonishing to the 
visiters, but when closely examined it will be found that it has 
learned the whole by repeating what it was told, without under- 
standing the first principles of the subject*under consideration. 
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What are Ike. effects on the progress and character of the 
learned professions in the West, of the defective preparatory edu- 
cation of so large a proportion of those who are educated to these 
professions ? • 

DANIEL DRAKE, } 

E. D. MANSFIELD, \ Committee. 

C. E. STOWE, > 

THE CLERICAL PROFESSllir. 

A complete p^jeparatory education for the clerical profession 
implies, 

1. A correct grammatical acquaintance with one's own lan- 
guage, an attainment qflite as essential to accuracy of thought as to 
propriety of speech. 

2. The frinciples of the various branches of natural science, 
for how can one tje an intelligent minister of God, who is unac- 
quainted' wjth the works of God ? . 

3. The Hebrew, Chaldee and Greek, of the Holy Scriptures, 
for how can one be an interpreter of God's word who is ignorant 
of the languages in which the word was given ? 

4. The classical languages and literature, withoul which one 
cannot investigate to the best advantage the language of the Bible, 
or ascertain wnat the human mind is capable of without revelation. 

29 
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5. Ecclesiastical and civil history, for the minister should not 
be ipnoraiit of the processes through which the human race has. 
already gone, of the changes in human society and the causes 
which have produced them. 

6. Systematic theology, together with mental and moral philo- 
sophy, the principles of the sciences with which he is mo^ imme- 
diately conCeraed. ' ^ " 

7. Rhetoric, which teaches the mode of exhibiting* and apply- 
ing the above-named principles so as most powerfully to affect the 
moral nature of man. 

All these branches of study certainly are essential to a full pre- 
paratory course for the ministry. It is true there have been and 
are still very good and even eminent ministers who have never 
had the advantages of such a preparatory course ; but they are 
men who, by extraordinary natural talent, gigantic eflfort, and 
untiring perseverance, have in some measure overcome* the obsta- 
cles of defective preparation, and who would have been, far in 
advance of what they now are, had they applied the same labor 
with greater earlier advantages ; and their exaniple is no proof that 
others do not need a preparation which it has cost them infinite 
labor to dispense with. I never knew one of these eminent min- 
isters who had not the highest appreciation of the value of a full - 
preparatory course, and who did not labor earnestly to procure for 
the rising generation the advantages of which ne was himself 
deprived — a sufficient proof of what experience teaches on this 
point. 

Admitting, then, all that can be fairly claimed, that some men 
have made themselves eminently useful notwithstanding the defi- 
ciencies of their preparatory course, I proceed to point out the 
more prominent evils which universally an.d necessarily result to 
the clerical profession from a general deficiency in this respect 

1. It leads to random speculation after what is nfewj arid a great 
reaching after discovery and improvement. • 

An ardent, adventurous youth, undisciplined hf study and igno- 
rant of what has ijeen done by other minds, is apt to regard the 
numberless half-formed images which flit in rapid succession 
through his brain, as original and complete ideas ; and begins 'to 
imagine that a mind so wonderfully fertile as his must be a rare 
phenomenon in human nature. Knowing little of what others 
have done or have been capable of doing, he scorils the idea of 
receiving help from themr; all that he needs is to raise the steam 
and concentrate his own vaporing into noisy explosions, which he 
mistakes for powerful cannonading. " He boldly spurns as un- 
worthy his notice all that has been done before him, and thus it 
happens to him as to all who seek originality independent of the 
pioneers who have preceded them, that he gets knee deep into 
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quagmires^ and . encU by advancing exploded fallacies as bold 
discoveries. * 

Itis as if some wrong-headed^ foreigner sliould undertake to 
penetrate from the Atlantic shore to the Rocky Mountains ; and 
starting with the idea that the Americans are all savages from 
whom tlothing is to be learned, neglects to inquire for the road, 
makes his way along the rnost unfrequented defiles of the Alle- 
ghanies, passes through the trackless forests and across the mighty 
rivers of the West ; and publishes a map vaunting hi* wonderful 
discoveries of passes in the mountains and fords in the rivers and 
v^rays through the forest, not knowing meanwhile that these routes 
had all been surveyed before him and albandoned for a better one 
where the national road is now fixed, with substantial bridges 
across the rivers and macadamised turnpikes through the forests, 
and canals and rail-roads along the mountains. 

Could ther mischief be confined to the mischief-maker himself, 
it were the less to be regretted ; but there are numbers in the 
community looking to him for instruction; his noisy assurances 
impose upon their simplicity ; society becomes agitated and 
thrown back in its progress by fallacies Which have already been 
a hundred times exploded, and must now be exploded again. It is 
not contended that no new truths or new applications of truth, are 
yet to be discovered in theology as in oth#r sciences ; but it is 
affirmed that those who are ignorant of what has already been done, 
and who know no better than to mjstake old errors for new 
truths, are not the nven to make those discoveries. 

2, It leads to bigptted adherence to old theories and obsolete 
methods without an intelligent estimate of their reason and real 

value. .' 

'In minds 6P sl difierent temperament from those mentioned 
above, the same deficiency leads to this opposite evil. This hap- 
pens in dispositions of the dependent sort, who are never fond of 
new*^way8, but are always looking about for the old paths in which 
their farthers walJiaed.- They accordingly take the little chart which 
their fathers left them, and push straight forward according to the 
bearings and distances therein laid down. But .though the start 
was a correct one for the times v^hen it was made, the face of the 
country hat been continually changing since. They, however, not 
having informed themselves respecting those changes, nriake no 
allowance for them. Where there was once a lake there is now a 
fertile valley, where there was once a rive* there is now a gravelly 
t}ottom, a deep ravine has been filled up bj^'the fall of a mountain, 
a green forest has been cut away and a thriving city now stands 
in ito place ; but these careful divines have no eyes for any such 
changes— they must with infinite labot row across the valley m a 
boat because their fathers did, though the lake is no longer there; 
at great expense they must maintam a bridge across the bottom, 
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though the river has long since chaoged its course, And when they 
come to the present channel of the stream they mu'iftt ford it oit 
swim it, or boldly swear there is no water there because it i^ not 
so laid down on their chart, and they must by no njeans allow a 
bridge where their fathers never had one — they must continue to 
warn travellers of the mountain and ravine, though both hftve. long, 
since disappeared — and the city must "still be called by the name 
of the forest and treated as if the Jiouses were mere trees and 
the citizens beasts. ' . 

This is the extreme of conservatism, and is no.less disastrous to 
the progress of society than the extreme of innovation ; and as 
the former results from ignoranqe of what Jias beeuy so the latter 
results from ignorance of what is ; and both these species of igno- 
rance have their origin in the same source, a preparatory education 
too deficient to improve and discipline the intellectual powers, to 
mature the judgment and give it the proper materials to act upon. 

3. It leads to self-sufficiency and rashness, to intolerance and 
ultraism 

Saint Paul, with characteristic wisdom, says, that a minister 
should not be a novice^ lest being lifted up with pride he fall into' 
the condemnation of the- devil. It is well known that the evils 
we have just mentioned are all incident to want of experience ; 
and he who has not studied the records of the past, ift a most impor- 
tant sense lacks experience. If a man could live in all ages, among 
all nations, and be personally conversant with all periods of their 
history, he would need little aid from books. But confined as we 
are to one little spet of earth and to.one very brief period of time," 
it is impossible for us to become masters of a large experience 
without availing ourselves of the treasures deposited in books. 
The experience contained in books is not only altogether larger 
than our personal experience can be, extending, as it does over all 
climes and through all ages, but it is also more select and valuable. 
How do we obtain ^perience by actual infercourse with ihen ? 
Simply by observing their developments and ascertaining the 
results of particular combinations. Many gfth? minds, however, 
which we me'et in real life scarcely repay the trouble of investiga- 
tion, and by far fhe greater number of combinations afe such as to 
afford very limited results; while in books well selected we 
may constantly furnish ourselves with the best thougl\|||Lof the best 
minds, and contemplate the most important results of the most 
striking combinations. 

Books alone, it is true, wiU not give experience. One must 
have personal intercourse With mankind in order to understand 
and apply the statements of the book ; but with this preliminary 
knowledge, study has all the Advantages of personal observation 
and much besides. In like manner, books alone will not make the 
ideologist. He must travel in his own district and observe the 
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phenomena of the earth in ritu^ until his mind is sufficiently 
familiar with their appearance to enable him to form a definite and 
lively picture from a verbal description ; and then in a short time 
by the aid of books he can learn the outlines of the geology of the 
earth ; whereas an enth'e life devoted exclusively to this topic and 
under the most favorable circumstances, would scarcely suffice for 
the acquisition of the same knowledge by personal inspection. If 
it be true, then, that the mere book-worm may be a man without 
experience or knowledge of the world, it is equally true that both 
the experience and knowledge of him who is destitute of the in* 
formation contained in books, will be very limited, and the result 
of limited experience are usually manifest in his life. Not having 
sufficient knowledge of other minds to compare his own with 
them, and being nearer to hionself than any one else, he becomes 
magnified in his own eyes, thinks himself much larger than others, 
and becomes self-confident and self-sufficient Unacquainted with 
other movements and the^ ca»ses of their failure, he rashly pro- 
motes his own regardless of consequences ; having never travelled 
beyond his own Httle garden, he supposes that light exists only 
there, and that a resistance to any of his notions, however trivial 
or eccentric, is a resistance to light, and he is accordingly ex- 
tremely intolerant. Being persuaded that all his own views .are 
, exactly as they should be, and having no idea niat the rest of the 
world has the capacity or the right to modify them, he pays no 
regard to their judgment. He hates the doctrine of expediency^ 
(which, as Johnson defines it, is propriety^ fitness^ suitableness 
to an endy) and drives himself forward into all kinds of uliraism. 
Short, stofmy and disastrous, is the career of such a mind, whether 
it take the extreme of innovation or conservatism, to either of 
which it is equally liable. Men of such dispositions, taking 
difierent sides, fall into violent, personal, and exterminating con- 
troversies, in which truth is entirely lost sight of, and the only 
object at- last comes to be, to trample on each other if possible 

4. It leads to bad taste and wrong standards of judgment among 
the people, which reacts on the profession. 

A minister may have many defects, and yet possess some win- 
ning excellencies which endear him to his people, arid give him 
great influence among them. People at large are not very dis- 
eriminating, and associating the defects of the minister with their 
love of his excellencies, and feeling the beneficial results of his 
good influence without analyzing the causes ipllich have produced it, 
they often esteem his bad faults, his bad taste, his ascetical defects, 
as highly as his virtues, and no less potent for good. A wrong 
standard of judgment is formed, and as it is much easier to imitate 
a fault than to rival an excellence, if the people demand what is 
faulty, this deinand reacts on the profession ; and thus all the 
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defects, with but few of the virtues, of a favorite leader, may be 
entailed on successive generations. 

5. It leads to a general* unsteadiness and fickleness on tlie part 
of both preacher and hearer. 

Nothing but truth and real excellence canr have a permanent hold 
on the mind. Error and bad taste, however firmly rooted they 
may seem to be for a time, must continually change their form in 
order to retain their hold. Hence, where people have been ac- 
customed to admire -faults, there must be variety in the faults to 
afford some pleasure, and they will heap up to themseli>es teach- 
ersj hainiig itching ears ; ^nd the preacher too, having no great 
stores in his mind, soon runs out, exhausts all his artifices, and 
must go where he has not been known before in order to run 
through the same words again. . . 

6. It produces spasmodic leaps back and forth ; instead of a 
steady, progressive improvement 

A steady, progressive movem^t .in excellence, requires a 
thorough preparation and complete furnishing of the mind with 
all the materials of advancement ; and it is only those who are 
thus prepared and furnished that are qualified to take the lead in 
society. Without this, the adventurous novice may for a time 
make bold leaps, and seem for a while to be outstripping his more 
cautious and surer neighbor ; but his leaps are irregular, some- , 
times sideways, and sometimes backwards ;■ he jars and loosens 
the frame -work of society, and finally leaves it very, little in ad- 
vance of the spot where he started, — and so disjointed and disor- 
dered as to be incapable of steady progress till we have outlrved 
the effect of his ill-advised schemes. ' * 

7. It produces habits of indolence in respect to mental culture, 
and the substitution o{ bodily exercise for godliness. 

Bodily exercise, says the Apostle, profiteth little, but godli" 
ness is profitable to all things ; meaning by bodily exercise the 
physical expressions of religious emotion, and by godliness the 
devotion of the heart to God. An undisciplined and unfurnished 
mind, after it has once tasted the excitement of public life, be- 
comes increasingly averse to habits of close mental application. 
But something must be done to secure a hearing, and to hide the 
lack of real thought, tones, gestures, grimaces, and various other 
sorts of bodily exercise are resorted to, which, as the Apostle says, 
profit but little. The mere excitement of public life renders this 
bodily exercise an a|j^inment of easy acquisition. 

8. It occasions a failure to accomplish the real objects of the 
ministry ; a consequent loss of respect and influence, and a real 
deterioration of the profession. . • , 

The real object of the ministry is the advancement of society in 
all intellectuall and moral excellence^ by a judicious application of 
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the principles knd motives of true religion. It has already been 
seen that this object canndt be aceomplished 9y an undisciplined 
and unfurnished mind ; and if it is not accomplished, the failure 
must of course bring the profession into disrepute with the en- 
lightened portioh of the community. If the ministry loves the 
respect of the community, it needs to have influence ; and as few 
men of real power would Iovq to enter a profession which was so 
circumstanced^ it necessarily deteriorates, and the evil continually 
waxes worse. . * 

Finally, in consequence of this ]^ss of respect for and de- 
terioration of the ministry, the profession becomes a secondary 
object with those ^ho engage in it, and the work of ruin is 
completed. 

A man cannot afford to devote his whole time to a profession 
^■vWhich has little weight in society, and without entire devotion of 

'mind and heart to a single pursuit, no one can become eminent or 
secure for the pursuit a requisite share of the public confidence. 
Most of all is this -true in respect to the ministry ; the whole 

.honor of which for good, in the present age, depends on the 
amount of intellectual and moral strength which it can put forth. 
Any thing, therefore, which diminishes the intellectual- and moral 
strength of the ministry, especially the giving tp it but a half or a 
third part of a man's time and power, iViust cause it to deteriorate 
as fast as its enemies can desire, and lead to a speedy and entire 
ruin. 

Here are some of the riiost promiment evils, both to .the 
profession and to the public, which must result from crowding 
the ministry with men incompetent to the discharge of its 
duties. 

These evils have already been experienced to an alarming extent, 
and they will increase yet more until the cause is removed^. I do 
not say that these evils are peculiar to the West, they exist in all 
parts of the nation ; nor are they confined t6 one or two of the 
several denominations into which christians have divided them- 
selves, for all denominations have participated more or less in 

*the neglect, and are laperiencing each their share of thelfeonse- 
quences. . 

I do not here undertake to prescribe any particular method of 
study, or any definite period of time to be devoted to it, as a 
remedy for these evils. All I insist upon is that the real remedy 
lies in having the ministry stocked with men of well disciplined 
and well furnished minds, wherever and however this discipline 
and furniture may be obtained. All the men who have done 
k hoiior to their profession in any denomination, have been men of 
this description ; and the mischief-makers and the degraders of 

/the profession, have been men of the opposite description. It is 
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true, indeed, that some who enjoy the advantages of the college 
and professional seminary, as th^ poet Burns expresses it, 

** Gang ia sttrks^and cooie out asses!'* 

and that some who are deititute of these advantages are nature^ & 
noblemenjhy their own energies retrieving all the diefects of early 
want This, I believe, for the mass of mankind and th^ average 
of the professions, tht college and the professional seminary are 
indispensable requisites to suitable preparation^ and consequently 
to judicious and efficient action. 

^. • • 
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TfiAT is an auspicious day to any countrymen which the subject 
of training the young mind for usefulness and aiding it in develop- 
ing its mental powers, is made a subject of serious consideration 
and active effort, and more to be regarded even than the day on 
which statesmen and -patriots meet to devise plans for sustaining 
our institutions of freedom ; because in a few years those who 
occupy the highest stations in the gift of a free and enlightened 
people., must yield them to thos^ who are now mere school-boys. 
And what nation that was not both enlightened and virtuous, ever 
long Sustained her institutions ©f freedom ? To secure these great 
objects the mind mu^t be improved ; and this must extend to the 
-great body of the people. It is not enough that we have scattered 
over our land colleges and other seminaries of learning. Our com- 
mon schools, the people's colleges, must be well sustained ; and 
supplied with teachers who are virtuous as well as competent to 
teach. the branches which they undertake, if we would look for 
good results. For in them the mind usually receives its first im- 
pulse, and perhaps its strongest bias. 

Behold that little group of children, congregated in some log 
cabin, where the mental faculties are just beginning to be de- 
veloped. These are beings that are to live forever. And there 
is an amount of mind beyond the strongest power of numbers to 
calculate the value. Minds may be there, whose infhience, during 
the little span of time which they spend in this state of being, may- 
be felt to the remotest corners of the earth, either for good or 
for evil* 
30 
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We are not to look for splendid talents and great mental attain- 
ments, to spring from the families of the rich and the great only. 
Some of the brightest stars in our constellation have arisen from 
comparative obscurity. We have no hereditary nobility in our 
happy land ; and may heaven ever preserve us from such a curse. 
With us it is, in a good degree at least, the " mind that forms the 
man. " As, then, the destinies of our country are soon to be 
placed in the hands of those who are now but children, and as 
places of honor and responsibility are equally accessible to all, 
(which cannot be said of any other nation on earth,) it is of the 
utmost importance that our primary schools be of such a character 
as will direct the mind aright ; for the leading traits of c)nracter 
are formed at a very early period — much earlief, I apprehend, than 
is generally supposed. How important, how responsible, then, is 
the station of the teacher, whose business is 

••— ^ — ; (o rear the tender thoiiglit. 

And teach the young idea how to shoot.'* 

Well may he shrink from a task, where, may I not' say, infiniie 
consequences are suspended on his single effort? How ardently 
will he desire to perform his whole duty in the best possible man- 
ner, and that all should be regularity, system and order. How 
painful to the teacher who knows his duty, to witness in bis pupils 
the least deviation from the path of rectitude. And yet, painful 
as it is, he is often compelled to witness it, and anxiously inquires 
for the cause. 

Permit me, on this occasion, briefly to notice some of the causes 
of insubordination in our common schools, and also to give some 
of my views relative to the best method of governing them. - 

In doing this, you will see the necessity of my dealing in small 
matters. But you will excuse me when you recollect that the 
character of our youth is made up in a great. measure of trifles, if 
it be proper to call those things trifles which affect the temporal as 
well as eternal condition of immortal minds. 

In treating this subject, I must look for the foundation principles 
of insubordination much earlier than the period when the child 
enters the school-room. Every experienced teacher knows this 
to be the truth. Mothers present will excuse me, if I attempt to 
take a part of the blame from the poor pedagogue, and look for it 
in the nursery. But hold, exclaims some fond mother, am I to be 
taxed with the blame of what my children do when entirely out of 
my sight and hearing ? Now this is a little too bad. How in 
the world have I any thing to do in the matter ? Have a little 
patience and I will tell you, for I honestly believe you iave much 
to do with it 

In the first place, there may have been a want of attention to 
the child's wants before he could make them known by articulate 
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sounds. Nature has provided a way for him to make known his 
sufferings without the use of words. He cries, and receives the 
needed attention. I will not undertake to say at what age a child 
may learn to cry for what it wants. All will agree that it may at a 
very early period. Who has not seen children exhibit some of 
the evil passions of our nature before they are a year old ? It 
cries for what it wants and is gratified ; and soon learns that it has 
only to raise its notes to the highest key to obtain whatever it wants. 
The little general having, in" this way, learned to conquer, is not 
easily subdued. This disposition " grows with its growth and 
strengthens with its strength, " till it becomes quite insufferable. 
And the fond mother begins to see that something must be done. 
But ah ! 'tis a heart-rending task to deny mother's little darling. 
But the process which our grand-mothers, aye, and our mothers 
too, have told us of, must be commenced. The child's will must 
be broken. And happy for it if it go through the operation with 
a whole skin, to say nothing of the injury done to the mind. The 
mother never once dreaming that, had her child's wants in infancy 
been anticipated, ^and had it never been gratified merely to still its 
noise, nine tenths of all this trouble would have been avoided. 
Never dreaming that the will which she is breaking, is, in a great 
measure, one of her own forming. 

For the present we will take the little fellow to the school-room 
and seat him on a bench with a dozen others of nearly the same age; 
some with their wills so completely subdued as to render theni al- 
most dolts ; some with half subdued wills; and others still that give 
the very best evidence that their wills have scarcely been crossed. 
And there let us leave them for a few moments, till we bring in 
another class of somewhat different character — such as have been 
reared, from their infancy, with the utmost care and solicitude, 
whose every want has been anticipated, and, more than all, who 
have never learned to conquer by mere dint of noise — whose 
parents corrected all their little faults and foibles as fast as they 
were developed, and on whom large doses of hickory have never 
been adininistered. Bring these too into the school-room ; and let 
me ask any experienced teacher, which class will cause him the 
least trouble ? The answer is at hand. Is it not a fact, then, that 
one great cause of insubordination in our common schools, lieft 
farther back than most people have imagined ? 

These are no pictures of the imagination. All our schools are 
in a greater or less* degree, made up of such materials. Moreover 
these children, at this young and tender age, when they most need 
skilful management, are often placed under the care of teachers, 
whose single qualification is, they will teach cheap. But the com- 
mon sentiment is, they will do well enough for small children. 
Thus the eVil is increased, till after a long time, perchance, some 
of the parents begin to find that this course will not do. And 
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what next ? Too often the opposite extreme is resorted to, and a 
teacher is selected who is famous for the rod and the ferrule only. 
" Then comes the tug of war. ^' 1 will not pursue the sickening 
detail, but leave your imagination to picture the results. 

I verily believe, that were all our youth, at that tender age 
when they usually commence going to school, placed under the 
care of teachers well qualified for the important office, our jails 
and penitentiaries would be nearly empty, and our lawyers would 
seek other employment or starve. It would,'no doubt, be economy 
in our state to provide, at the public expense, for raising up teachers 
who should be well qualified for the discharge of the high and 
responsible trust assigned them. 

But there are other causes operating to prevent that order and 
regularity in school which are indispensable to desirable improve* 
xnent. The house in which the school is taught, is often wholly 
unsuited to the purposes for which it was intended ; and every 
thing in and about it is, of a repulsive character. If we would 
lock for improvement, the pupils should, as far as possible, be 
rendered comfortable and happy. Instead of this, how often do 
we see a group of active little fellows placed upon a bench, with 
no support to the back, and too high for their feet to reach the 
floor. And thus located, they are required to sit stilly three hours 
at a single heat, with very little or no recess. No wonder that 
under such circumstances, boys of any life and spirit are disposed 
to play truant. And the fact, instead of being evidence of a per- 
verse disposition, I should think was the ver}'- reverse of this* 
Indeed, I would think more highly of the boy who would run 
away from such a place, than of the one who would tamely submit 
to all its inconveniences. 

I speak experimentally on this subject. When I was a little 
urchin, I was placed in just the situation above mentioned. And 
what was to be done ? Why just to sit still and study my abs 
and Ways, till my turn came to read, and then go back to the same 
position, and there remain till the tardy hour-glass had three times 
measured out its sands. As the only possible chance for exercise 
to relieve my aching bones, I even ventured to raise one foot 
But that was a crime not to be tolerated in school in those daya 
No sooner was I discovered by my teacher than I was called to an 
account for the offence. And having no satisfactory reason to give 
for so gross a violation of good order, I was required to continue 
the process of foot-swinging, while all the school were allowed to 
suspend their studies and laugh at me. The very remembrance of 
which brings to my mind the raging of ^neas when requested 
by Dido to give her a history of the destruction of Troy. The 
purport of which is, tJiat the relation of the facts would cau«e the 
revival of unutterable grief. Such were the times. That teacher 
W^ among the yery best that could be found. And with him I 
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began and finished the little aid which I ever received in mental 
improvement. And far be it from me to say aught against him. 
Under most teachers, instead of the punishment inflicted, I should 
have received a larger dose of the essence of hickory. 

. With all our improvements, we are still far from perfection in 
the management of children in school. Young children require a 
great deal of exercise, and should be allowed to have it. When 
the weather is pleasant and the ground dry, young scholars should 
be allowed to spend near one half the time abroad, even in school 
hours. The teacher who adopts this course, will ordinarily find 
no difl&culty in governing this class of his pupils. And all the 
punishment he need ever inflict for misconduct, will be to keep 
the ofiendcr in the school room, while his comrades are abroad at 
their, amusements. Pupils thus indulged, will, other things being 
equals improve much faster than those who are kept close to the 
school room. 

But I shall be asked, how the larger scholars are to be go- 
verned, whose evil habits have perhaps increased with their years? 
No rule can be laid down for this, further than the very general 
one, that the teacjier, as far as possible, make himself acquainted 
with every law of our nature, and each working of the huQaan 
passions ; thflit he carefully study the dispositions of his pupils, and 
judiciously adapt his admonitions and reproofs to these circum- 
stances. For what would be deeply felt by some, would scarcely 
be regarded by others. Let the love of kindness dwell on his 
lips. Let him remember that he is dealing with rational, intelli- 
gent beings, and not with brutes. With these, and a share of 
prudence and common sense, he will not find it a difiicult task to 
govern his school. 

Still it is objected, that there may be some who cannot be 
reached by these means. Then try moral suawon. Appeal to the 
precepts of the Bible. Appeal to his class-mates. Let them con- 
demn the course he is pursuing ; for they will not fail to do it 
Let the teacher converse with the offender privately. But let him 
do it with mildness and aff*ection ; and seldom, if ever, will he fail 
to reclaim. But I may be asked, should cases occur, in which all 
these means have been tried without sinil^Btss, shall we not, as a last 
resort, whip the offender ? I unhesitatingly answer no, never ; 
never let such a thing be named in school. What, use a rational 
being as you would a brute, with which you cannot reason ? I am 
astonished that so barbarous a practice has so long found advocates. 
And it is high time the practice was discontinued. What then is 
to be done with those, whom all our nioral means and all our kind- 
ness, fail to bring to a sense of duty ? Should one of this char- 
acter be found in a thousand, as a last resort, let the teacher ac- 
quaint the school directors with the case, and let them visit him in 
private, and make another effort to save him. Should this too, 
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fail, then let the directors assemble in the school room ; let them 
state the evils of insubordination, and the necessity of good order, 
and then let the offender be publicly expelled from the school. 
This course will be better, by far, than that he should remain, 
and contaminate, by his evil example, all over whom he can exert 
an influence. 

But some will ask, why not whip him to obedience at once. I 
answer, for many reasons, I would not do it ; some of which I 
will name : 

I object to whipping in school ; because it is usually done when 
tlie teacher is in a passion ; 'and of course he needs correction him- 
self, and fails to accomplish the intended object 

I object to the practice ; because it has a tendency to degrade 
the scholar on whom it is inflicted. But you may say that his 
conduct merits disgrace. Do not, then, increase the e^il, by'^ ad* 
ding to its cause. 

Again, I object to the practice, because it has a tendency to 
abuse the mind as well as the body. This objection is closely 
allied to the onejust mentioned. But there is a difference. Per- 
haps I can best illustrate my position by a case. 1 once had two 
brothers placed under my instruction, of about equal capacity, and 
but two or three years difference in their age. The eldest of 
whom had, from a child, been whipped for every trifle, and daily 
told by his mothf^r that he was born to be a poor mean* fellow ; 
while his younger brother was caressed with the idea that he was 
to be a great man. And so thoroughly had these notions been 
instilled into their minds that I could never remove them. And 
the effects on both were ruinous. One was bold,^ confident, and 
overbearing. The other moped about with his head down, and 
his eyes half closed, and never seemed to feel that he had rights in 
common with his aasociates. The minds of these boys had been 
abused. And if I do not greatly mistake, the evil effects of that 
abuse will adhere to them through life. 

I also object to the practice of whipping in school, because it 
never does any good. This you may say is a bold iassertion, and 
requires proof. Well then, I have my proof in the experience of 
every one who has beei^laken through a course of sprouts by aaj* 
modern pedagogue. I have it in the testimony of at least nine* 
tenths of all the experienced teachers who have tried both methods 
of government; and, if I mistake not, I have it in the good sense 
of most of this audience. 

But I am often reminded of the testimony of a good old man, 
recorded in a very ancient book, (not much used, I fear, in the 
schools of the advocates of flagillation,) that ^^he that spareth the 
rod hateth his son." Were the good old book in which the above 
sentiment is recorded, made the daily study of the pupils in our 
schools, and were they daily taught to regulate all tilieir conduet 
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by its divine preempts, there would be very little occasion for pun- 
ishment of any character, much less for the use of Uie rod. But I 
wish my audience to keep in mind that it is school, not family 
government, that we are discussing. 

Since I have alluded to the use of the Bible as a school-book, 
allow me to say a word or two more in its behalf, before closing 
this part of my subject. 

I am aware that some object to its use in schools for several 
reasons ; principally because they wish the mind left free to judge 
of its contents in mature years. I am aware that this is called an 
age of improvement ; but to my mind, that is a singular kind of 
im'provement which contradicts divine inspiration that expressly 
enjoins, "Thou shalt teach them diligently to thy children, and 
shall talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou 
waikest by the way, and when thou liest down and when thou 
riseth up. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy hand, 
and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes. And thou shalt 
write them upon the posts of thy house, and on thjr gate's." Thus 
was the law of God to be. inculcated in ancient times, and does not 
look much like the modern fashion of leaving the mind a blank 
Qji this subject 

. Again, it has been objected, that certain parts of the Bible ard 
not s,uitable to place in the hands of children. We ought to re- 
member that the law of God is a perfect law, and of course has to 
deal with all the evil passions and dispositions of our nature. The 
judicious teacher wha is well acquainted with its sacred pages^ 
will find no difficulty in making suitable selections for his pupils. 
I have often witnessed, with much pleasure, the deep interest with 
which children dwell uj>on the history of Joseph ; and how care- 
fully they would read over and over again the account of the suf- 
ferings of our Savior in the garden, and on the cross; apparently 
to see if they could not lig)it upon some verse that would show 
some mitigation of these sufferings. The Acts of the Apostles are 
always interesting to the young. Do we wish to make selections 
for scholars further advanced ? The writings of Paul afford an 
opportunity to exercise the learner in all the various modulations 
asid inflections of the voice, which I have never found in any other 
book. None can know, but those who have tried it, the happy 
influence which the reading of a Psalm, morning and evening, be- 
fore a devotional exercise, will exert over his scholars. 

Again, it has been said, that by the use of the Bible in school, 
children, by too great familiarity, lose all reverence for it. If this 
is ever the case, the fault is in the teacher. It is his duty to see 
that his scholars use that book with becoming sobriety. 

Allow me to add, and let the testimony go for what it is worth, 
that I was engaged in teaching, most of the time, for more than 
twenty-five years, and always kept a record of all the scholars* 
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names that came under my instruction. In looking over tlie list, I 
do not find one who was early instructed in the precepts of God's 
word, and who was taught in early life, to observe the Sabbath and 
reverence the sanctuary, that was ev«r convicted of any crime; — 
but one, who failed in business, and his failure was owing to 
causes beyond his control : he soon recovered, and, I believe, paid 
the last dollar that he owed ; — but one who ever become intempe- 
rate ; and, on inquiry, I find that he was much from homa just at 
that age when he most needed parental influence. On the other 
hand, among those whose minds were left unshackled, as it is some- 
times called, several have been convicted of indictable offences ; 
others of crimes of a minor character ; numbers have failed in 
business, not one of whom, so far as I know, ever regained his 
former standing ; and nearly one fourth, who lived to manhood^ 
became dissipated and useless to society. So thoroughly am I 
convinced of the utility of the Bible, as a means of government, 
that I should not dare, if from no other consideration, to undertake 
the government of a school without it And with it, I find no 
use for the rod. 

Perhaps I ought to say a few words more to parents before I 
cloae ; for without parental co-operation, the teacher's task will 
be a hard one. , It is the duty of parents to see. that their children 
attend school regularly, and in season. Most parents are not 
aware of the amount of mischief they are doing, by sending their 
children to school half an hour too late. Better by far for the 
school, and about as well for them, that they should not attend at 
all. Would any parent be willing that the teacher should be often 
absent at the proper hours ? Let him do this a few times, and his 
reputation as a teacher will materially suffer. This is not just. 

I know not by what principle of logic they arrive at the con- 
clusion, that the teacher must be on the 'ground, every day, at the 
proper hour, rain or shine, sick or well, and there wait the pleasure 
of parents to have their children there. The obligation should be 
mutual. This is not all. Children who are irregular, or late in 
their attendance, I again tell you will not improve. And who 
must bear the blame ? No one but the teacher. Yes, he must 
possess the wonderful faculty of communicating knowledge, if he 
can occasionally get a glance at the little urchins who live within 
certain bounds. If he do. not, he must be dismissed for want of 
capacity. Poor fellows ! I feel for them most keenly, having 
myself been through the mill and ground till grinding was of no 
further use. But cheer up, a brighter day is dawning upon your 
prospects. Many parents are beginning to discover that their 
children must apply themselves regularly and closely, or they will 
never be learned and great And so sensible are they of this, in 
some parts of our country, that when the hour of study arrives, 
the teacher is allowed to lock the doori and suffer no intermption 
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from late arrivals. And I wish that every teacher in our land 
would take this high ground, and adhere to it at all hazards, sink 
or fwim. 

But stop, my dear sir, exclaims some parent, are my chil- 
dren, who have to go a mile to school, to be }ocked out, if they 
are half an hour behind the time ! They ought to -be, I answer, 
for the benefit of the school as well as their own ; and they would 
soon learn to be there in season. 

Permit me, also, to say a few words to scholars, before I sit down. 
You may ifot be aware, my young friends, how much depends on 
your own efforts. You will do well to remember, that if you would 
be good scholars, the work must be done principally by your- 
selves. Neither good teachers, good school houses, nor good books, 
will avail, without good scholars. And to be a good scholar, im- 
plies more than is sometimes imagined. It implies, that you should 
always be in your place sit the proper hour ; that your lesson be 
well prepared ; that you pay particular attention to, and endeavor 
to remember the explanations of your lessons by your teacher ; 
that you- scrupulously regard all his requirements ; and in no case 
transgress the rules of the school. In no ca^e, did I say ? Sven 
so. . No circumstances whatever, can justify a transgression of 
your teacher's rules. However absurd they may appear to you, 
you are bound to obey them or leave the school. Show me a 
scholar wl^o is watching every opportunity to trample upon the 
laws of the school, and I will show you one who will, ordinarily, 
be a bad member of society, if he is not in ^the penitentiary or 
hanged, before he arrives at the years of manhood. You should 
nobly disdain to take advantage of circunistances which exist, more 
or less, in every school, in which you can do wrong without de- 
tection. Keep one thing constantly in mind, that, however you 
may succeed in hiding single actions, you cannot hide your general 
character, which is mada up of single actions. Your characters 
are now forming for life ; and there is, perhaps, no place where so 
much is done towards the formation of character as in the school- 
room. Never descend to what is low and trifling. It may excite 
mirth in the beholders, while they despise the author of it 

It is not so much gping to school a long time, as spending well 
the time while you are in school, that will make you good 
scholars. . Doct. Franklin -had but comparatively limited means 
for iniproving his mind in the ordinary way. He became great 
by improving to the best advantage, the little portions of time 
which are quite commonly spent by boys at play. Always have 
some useful book at hand, to which you can devote your attention 
when you have a few leisure moments. 1 say useful bookj such 
as will improve the mind, and fit you to act well your part in life. 
Much of the trash which is thrown from the press, at the present 
time, is unworthy a place on your table. You may derive im- 
31 
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portant benefit by asking the aid of older and more experienced 
persons, in making selections for your reading. Permit nie to 
mention one or two. The "Life of Franklin," and «Todd*s 
Students* Manual," cannot fail to be useful to you. 

I feel unwilling to let this opportunity pass, without making a 
few general remarks on the subject of education. 

For a moment, cast your eyes around in the circle of your ac- 
quaintance; — you see a wide difference in the' character of man. 
What has caused this difference?- Neither birth, nor titles, nor 
riches have done it, further than the advantages i^ulting from 
them have been applied to useful purposes. Nor can they in our 
free and happy country. We see some whose parentage was poor 
and humble, novr in the first ranks of usefulness. ^Ohip does not 
boast a brighter star in her diadem, than she finds in the man, 
who, when a little boy, ate his mush and milk from a gourd-shell, 
with no other than the shell of a clam for a spoon. As to titles, 
we have none, till they are conferred by a grateful people for deeds 
of usefulness. Nor can money alone, convey a single idea to the 
mind worth retaining. It may, to be sure, deck the body with 
gay apparel ; it may build fine houses, and procure costly furni- 
ture ; but can never, of itself, purchase that inwaril adorning, in 
comparison with which all other is not worth the ns^e. Every 
mind has more or less influence over other minds, and is daily 
contributing to the general stock of prosperity and happiness, or 
is active in retarding if not destroying the general good. How 
vastly important then, is it, that the young mind should feceive 
that mental culture, without which their sphere of action must be 
comparatively circumscribed ; and- withal, that their moral cul- 
ture be not neglected. That parent who fails to improve the 
opportunities afforded him, for. giving his children a common 
school education, is robbing the state of a treasure more valuable 
than silver or gold ; yea, a treasure, which " worlds want wealth 
to buy." 

There is another consideration which should have weight 
with every lover of his country. In the United States, the 
experiment is making, whether a nation can be capable of self- 
government, and sustain institutions of freedom on republican 
principles. The eyes of the world are turned towards us to see 
how the experiment succeeds. Should the education of our youth 
be neglected, the result could not be doubtful. Some Saul would 
soon be found hid among the staff, who would, probably, without 
much urging, consent to wear a crown for our benefit, and tram- 
ple our liberties in the dust. The immense influx of foreigners 
upon our shores is bringing with it, there is reason to fear, the 
seeds of despotism. And whether we may not, at some future 
day, have cause to repent the facilities we have afforded them for 
taking an active part in our national concerns, is a question which 
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it may be too late to discuss. But one thing we can do. We can 
train up theip children in the principles of virtue, iostill into their 
minds a love of country, and store thSm with- useful knowledge. 
If this is not done, well may we dread the consequences. 

Lei them co-operate in the noble enterprise of erecting a temple 
on the hill of jscience, so broad as to be capable of holding every 
youth in our land, and so high as to be as a beacon to surrounding 
nations. But let us be careful to lay its foundation on that Corner 
Stone, which is true and precious j and. then shall we be able to 
inscribe on the topstone thereof, Libebty and Happiness. 
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Gentlemen op the College of Teachers: 

The series of meetings in which, for some days past, we have 
been so pleasantly, and, I trust, profitably engaged, is now at a 
close. To me hqs been assigned the painful duty of bidding you 
farewell. It is a word which, on the present occasion, I pronounce 
with peculiar emotiqns. I have enjoyed great satisfaction in 
mejeting you here. It is the first time 1 have had the privilege. 
I hope it may not be the last That, however, is among the un- 
certainties of the future. One — Mr. Kinmont, — who participated 
with you in the business of your last anniversary, is not here — he 
is gone to the congregation of the dead. At our next meeting, 
whose place shall be left vacant, or, whether it may please the 
Disposer of events th^ any vacancy should occur, it, would be 
useless to conjecture. But the loss whicTi we have sustained — 
which the cause of literature and education has sustained, in the 
event to which 1 have alluded, suggests the reflection which I have 
made, a reflection never improper for us while in a -state of 
existence so precarious and transitory, but peculiarly in har- 
mony with those tender and solemn feelings which naturally 
come over us in- this hour of parting. While, however, we in- 
dulge for a moment those feelings of regret which the loss of ft 
respected fellow laborer in the good cause of education necessarily 
inspires, and while we anticipate the fate which,, we know not how 
soon, awaits us all, we will not murmur at the will of Heaven, 
which has assigned to us a career so short and uncertain, nor will 
we look forward to our own impending fate with fear or despon- 
dency. No: we will rather be stimulated, by -thinking on the 
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brevity of life, to make the mosL'of it while it lasts, by turning to 
good acooupt every moment of which il is composed and every 
opportiipity which it presents. 

That we may do this, it is important that we should never suffer 
ourselves to sink into discouragement under the many difficulties 
which beset our course. We have no aid in sustaining these diffi- 
culties from the sympathy of the world. We Q^n have none. 
They know nothing of theiA. They are such as experience only 
can explain. . You know what they are, for you have felt them. 
You feel them now, and the hearts bf some of you are perhaps at 
this moment, ready to sink under them. * I refer not to the 
diffijculties of the mercenary teacher which consist, of course, in 
devising and executi43g plans for making money. Such teachers, 
indeed, there are. They are the pestd of the profession and the 
plagues of society. But I address none of this character. I pass 
them by. I let them alone in their baseness. If such were here 
I mi£;ht, perhaps, say to them: A vaunt! " P.rocul! 0, procul este 
profani. " • How came ye here ? What grompted you, with your 
love of gain, to ent^r the sacred temple \^ere the young soul is to 
be not merely instructed in the arts and sciences, which have their 
objects in the world of matter, and which contemplate the interests 
of common life, but initiated into the sublime mysteries of wis- 
dom and virtue— taught to love moral beauty and to loathe its 
opposite — to feel a- sense of its own dignity ayid worth as the 
ofi&pring of the skies and an inheritor of an immortal nature — to 
aspire after things worthy of its high destiny, and to glow with 
feelings of admiration arid intense delight while contemplating the 
glory of the Eternal Mind as reflected from all his works. How, 
I would ask then, did the demon of avarice, so sagacious usually 
in conducting his devotees, commit such a mistake for once, as to 
bring t/ou into this sacred place, with those who labor on prin- 
ciples which you cannot understand and for a reward which you 
cannot appreciate ? You have missed your way! This is not a 
temple of the god of wealth! Out! Begone forthwith! and 
seek elsewhere the golden prize for which you pant, for no where 
else are you less likely to find it than here. '' Such would be my 
language, were- mercenary teachers before me. As it is, I have 
other and very di£ferent things to say. You are enthusi^itically 
devoted to that which is the legitimate object of your prcnession, 
the improvement of your pupils in knowledge and virtue; and, as 
all your cares and labors are directed towards this object, your 
troubles arise from whatever obstructs its attainment Of these 
troubles, some proceed from your pupils, some from their parents 
or other relatives, and some from the interference of ignorant 
intruders. 

Your pupils are of various tempers, habits, and prejudices. 
Some are ardent and impetuous ; others^ slujggish and dull. Somo 
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Belf-confident and aspiring; others, diffident an^ despondent 
Some prompt arid eager at first, but possessed of dq steadiness 
of purpose ; others, slow in the beginning and hard to be^xcited, 
but resolute and persevering when their dormant energies are once 
awakened, and they are set upon the right track. "Some are sus- 
picious and reserved ; others, open and confiding. A few, it may 
be, have been blessed with good parents, by whose instructions 
and examples they have been trained £o correct habits ; the greater 
number, probably, have been neglected by their parents, and suf- 
fered to grow up " like the' wild ass's colt ; *' and are, conse- 
quently, giddy, wayward, obstinate, and perhatps dissipated. Nor, 
however young they may be when they come under your tuition, 
do they come free from the bias.of preconceived opinions and fixed 
antipathies. Happy ! were the bias towards virtue. Often, too 
often ! it is against it. Ah, me ! with what feelings and views 
in regard to honor and religion and utility, do pupils often come 
to us. How full of difficulty is the task of dealing with all their 
different tempers, habits and prejudices ! Nor is this all. Parents 
are often most unreasonable in their demands. . They look to you 
for what is impossible, and hold you guilty for not working mira- 
cles. They would have you impart not only' instruction, but 
capacity, and reform habits derived by imitation of their own bad 
examples, and sustained by corrupt principles which they have in- 
stilled. They send you a rotten egg, and are sorely disappointed 
that you do not bring out of it a healthy, strong, and well-fledged 
bird ! 

But of your troubles the heaviest pack is yet to be opened, aiid 
I am, to tell the truth, not in the humor to open it. Nor shall I. 
• Time would not allow it, were there no other reason. I shall only 
roll it over, that the spectators here may have a guess at its con- 
tents. You can more than guess. You are, I shall suppose, a 
president or professor in some public institution. And there are 
other professors associated with you. Aye ! and they are^all just — 
what — what — ^they should be. That* is well. You are fortunate. 
But there is a Board of Trustees. Who compose it I should like 
to know ? Here is a list of names ; let me read — Solomon Black, 
Ned Roarer, Grimace Graceless, Nicholas Van * Puff, Minimus 
Tiny,'«ic. etc. These worthy men are your trustees ; and it must 
not be said respecting them, " Tractent JabHlia fabri — liesiiior 
ultra crepidam ; '' — for, with their appointment to office, they re- 
ceived their qualifications, and they are competent, ex officio, not 
only to manage the external affairs^ of your institution, but its 
internal also. As if a company, undertaking to build a bridge or a 
factory, should not only employ an architect, but direct him how 
to proceed in his work ; what tools he is to use ; how the joints and 
mortices and braces and pins and pillars and arches are to be made ', 
and how the whole structure is to be fitted and framed together ! 
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In such circumstances, what must be the troubles of the architect 
may be readily imagined. " One sinner destroyeth much good/' 
says tfie proverb ; and the truth of it is in no case so easily and so 
lamentably verified, as in the concerns of a literary institution. A 
faithful and. accomplished teacher, after having succeeded, by years 
of incessant and anxious toil, in rearing up a seminary to a high 
state of reputation and usefulness, sometimes has the mortification 
to see the result of all his labors scattered to the winds, in conse- 
quence of the interference of some impertinent blockhead, who 
wishes to appropriate to himself the glory of the achievment ; — 
or, if failing in this, sets to, i^ with axes and hammers,'* making 
havoc with the " carved work,'' thinking to gain to himself the 
honor at least of a reformer. 

Such are some of the diflSculties incident to the employment in 
which you are engaged. Suffer me to suggest some considerations 
which may help to encourage you under them. 

And let me remind you, in the first place, that nothing great 
and good in human life can be effected, without encountering 
difficulty and opposition. So it has always been, and so it must 
alwayts be. ' Think not, therefore, to escape the common lot. Let 
your difficulties be met with firmness* Zeal and perseverance 
will surmount them. " Be not overcome of evil ; but overcome 
evil with good." ^ 

-CoiTsider next, the high importance of the work in which you 
»re engaged, as it stands connected with the best interests of our 
beloved country. Our condition, as citizens of these United 
States, is peculiar, and without example in the history of the 
World. Neither Greece nor Rome, so much celebrated for their 
free institutions, knew any thing of the liberty, civil or religious, 
whicTi we enjoy. .The governments of Europe know nothing of 
it. Ours is pre-eminently a government of the people. The will 
of the people directs and controls every thing. I rejoice and glory 
in it. So do you all. In other countries, the direction in which 
infltjence passes is downwards, from the rulers to the people ; — in 
ours, it is upward, from the people to the rulers. With them a 
privileged few make the laws ; and their minions, guarded by the 
bayonets of the military, put them in execution. We, the'people, 
make our own laws ; our executive officers are our servaote ; and 
they have no other protection than what they derive from the 
moral sense of the community, which imposes an invisible but an 
effective restraint upon* violence. With other nations government 
is a thing of mechanical contrivance, moving along in a slow and 
safe track, guarded on both sides by those defences which au- 
thority has, at infinite expense, erected to secure its prerogatives 
from encroachment on the part of the people — the objects of its 
hatred and fear. With us, government is an affair of reason and 
sentiment — not of force. With the eagle for its appropriate cm- 
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blem, — (the arrows and avenging bolt have not a domestic, but a 
foreign reference,) — our government pursues a loftloR^ourse in a 
region above the clouds. But its very elevation makea its position 
dangerous. If it fall, the disaster will be proportionably great In 
other and plainer terms, we are making an experiment, by which 
the capacity of the people for self-government is to be tested. It 
is an experiment for the world, and for future ages. If it fail, a 
second, probably, will never be tried. All philanthropists, not 
among ourselves only, but in every nation throughout the world^ 
are anxious for the result ; and are earnestly, looking on, some 
with confident hope, others with trembling solicitude. For my- 
self, 1 am determined <' never to despair of the Republic'^ But 
my trust respecting its destiny is not founded on its excellent 
constitution, though it resulted from the deliberations of the purest 
patriots, enlightened by the wisdom which they had collected from 
the experience of ^iges ; — nor is it founded on the physical rela- 
tions which nature has established in the geograpHy of the different 
states, hoysrever they may be strengthened by those numerous 
channels of inter-communicaition, by which, as by so many chains 
and bands, the different sections of the Great Confederacy may, by 
means of a wise system of internal improvement, be linked and 
bound together ; — nor yet on the abilities of our statesmen, though 
statesmen we can boast, whose great capacity and distinguished 
public services have* brought safety and glory to their l^lory. 
Much less do I rest my hopes on our widely extended territory, 
reaching through so many degrees of latitude, and across the con- 
tinent from sea to sea ; nor on our gallant navy, illustrious for ita 
exploits ; nor on our armies so often crowned with victory; nor 
on our accumulating wealth, or our spreading commerce, or our 
thriving manufactures, or our improving agriculture, covering the 
teeming soil with its rich, various and abundant productions, vegr 
etable and animal. I do not rest my hopes on any, nor on all, of 
these advantages, which a benignant Providence has, with a liber- 
alit}^ so bountiful, accumulated in our condition : for I well know 
that an infatuated people may frustrate them all. God never 
bestows blessings so great, so numerous, or so well guarded, that 
man (who, when he pjeases, is omnipotent in mischief,) may not 
convert them into occasions of guilt, and instruments of ruin. I 
therefore repose no part of my confidence, as it respects the future 
prosperity of my country, in any of her privileges or external ad- 
vantages; — but, under God, I repose it in -yoUj and. your fellow- 
laborers in the cause of education. For, to you it belongs to form 
the rising age, and to transmit through the channel of the living 
mind a diffusive and sound moral influence. On this depends our 
liberty. A people morally corrupt, cannot be free. Public senti- 
ment must be pure, and preserved pure, else the spirit of liberty 
wiU forsake our institutions. Now, it is to. you, and others 
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engaged with you in the same ofl5ce, that it belongs to form the 
public sentiment. How vast, then, is the responsibility attached 
to your offiee ! And, will you suffer your labors in it to decline 
through discouragement ? Will you grow weary in your well- 
doing, and relax your energies; and so suffer vide, the only enemy 
our country has to fear, to make inroads upon us ? Heaven forbid ! 
The rising genei^ation pleads — the increasing multitudes who are 
hastening into life, and who, when we are gone, will throng our 
streets and people our extended vallies, and fix their dwellings in 
every cove and dell of our mountains and hills — press forward on 
the scene and urge their claims and expostulations? They cry— ^i 
^^For our sake be faithful, and for the sake of the countless mil- 
lions that are to succeed us." Can you be insensible to these 
entreaties ? No : you cannot. Go on, then, with spirit and alaQ- 
rity in discharging the momentous duties of your noble vocatioh. 
Another consideration presses on my mind, but I hesitate whether 
to present it, because it may seem to some in the audience, if no£ 
to any of you, too solemn for the occasion. Be that as il may, 
encouraged by the respect for religion by which your discussions 
have been characterized, — for I have not heard a single remark 
or allusion drop from the lips of any speaker that savored of any 
other sentiments than those of piety and virtue, — I shall not with- 
hold from you the expression of the deepest convictions and feel- 
ings of my heart on this subject. Yours, then, rty respe^tfed' 
associates and coadjutors in the cause of education, i^, in the fullest 
.and highest sense, a sacred office. If worthy of it, you have been 
ca//cflf to it of God. And to Him, for the discharge of its higK 
and solemn duties you are held responsible ; send to Him you are 
to look for your reward. Him you are to serve, in forming to 
virtue the mind which he places under your guidance and tuition. 
And, remember that, of virtue, the invigorating and life-giving 
principle is religion. Not the religion of the noisy declaimer, or 
angry polemic, the cunning Jesuist, the cloistered devotee, or the 
sanctimonious formalist; but the religion of the moral feelmgs, the 
religion of the heart and life, the religion taught by Christ in his 
Sermon on the Mount. You cannot teach your pupils any thing 
to purpose without teaching Ifeem this religion. The mind- is 
God's temple. Its thought cannot go forth in any direction with- 
out meeting Him. Woe to the teacher, who, out of the elementfi 
of literature and science, weaves a screen to hide Him froni the 
eyes of his pupils ! But such will not be your course. Sfo ! 
with Heaven's own fire of pure and holy love burning in your 
bosom, its guiding light in your eye, and its sustaining power 
giving energy to all your faculties, you will lead your pupils to 
Him who is the Father and Friend of the good. And, in closing 
this address, I can frame no better wish for each of you, nor do I 
desire any thing better for myself, than to hare a share ia the 
32 
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rewards which will follow such a course of instruction. When, 
for the last time, my head reclines upon my pillow, and fancy is 
busy in painting on the memory the scenes of the pwst, may the 
consolation be mine — may it be yours — to look over the land and 
see here and there, faithfully serving God and their country, those, 
who, when the tidings of our demise, — a euthanasia may it be — 
shall reach them, will say, while the tear of fond and grateful 
remembrance trembles in their eye — " He was my teacher, 'be- 
loved, honored and revered ! Blessings on his memory ! for he 
taught me to love truth, to love virtue, and to aspire after com- 
munion with their Author/* 



Note. — ^The above Address was spoken extempore, and not reduced to writing till 
aeveral weeks afterwards. Those who heard it will, doubtless, recognize the train of 
thought to be the same. The author of it has endeavored to preserve its identity so- far 
as his memoiy would serve. 
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Cincinnati, Jan. 12, 1839. 

To the Executive Committee of the College of Professional 

Teachers: 

Gentlemen: Having understood that matter is wanted for 
several pages in the volume about to be published, containing the 
proceedings of the late session of the QpUege of Teachers in this 
city, the Public School Teachers' Faculty Association submit the 
enclosed report for your consideration. It was prepared by Elam 
P. Langdon, Esq., President of the Board of Trustees and Visi 
ters of Common Schools in Cincinnati, as chairman of the com- 
mittee to whom the subject was referred, defining the relative 
duties of principal and assistant teachers. Should you see proper 
to have it inserted, it is at your disposal. 

Yours, respectfully, 

G. R. HAND, Secretary. 

The Committee, to whom was referred the communication of 
the Teachers' Faculty Association, 

REPORT, 

That, in answer to the question, " what are the relative duties of 
principal and as^stant teachers, but especially when they occupy 
different school-rooms," — they would briefly reply, that the terms 
principal and assistant go far to explain their relative dBvties. 
But being desirous of treating with the highest respect the Wishes 
and communications of the Common S^^hool Teachers' Association, 
or any member of it, we will here be xiiore particular, and state 
what we conceive to be the views of this board on that subject 

The principal teacher should be regarded as the head of the 
school, or department, of which he has the charge. 
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He is to regulate the classes and course of instruction 6f 
all the pupils under his care^ whether they occupy the same 
room with him, or are taught by his assistant in a separate 
room. The want of firmness on the part of principal teachers, 
in performing the duties here referred to, has often been felt by 
the trustees. 

The principal teachers are selected for their known experience 
and qualifications to teach, and who are so thoroughly acquainted 
with the dispositions of youth and the ordinary di^culties con- 
nected with schools, and who, having acquired that self-control 
so essential to their responsible stations, are able at once to discover 
any defect in their own schools, or in the schools of their assistants, 
and to apply the proper remedies. 

If a principal teacher cannot do this, or is unwilling to take 
upon himself the responsibility, it is his duty forthwith to make 
those defects known to the trustee and visiter of the ward, or 
district in which his school is located, that they may be corrected, 
whether they apply to the teachers or to the pupils under his cfiarge. 
It is then, distinctly understood, that, in the absence of the trus- 
tee of the district and his special instructions, or the instructions of 
the board of trustees, the principal teacher is expected to give the 
necessary instruction to kiis assistants, and to classify the pupils 
and regulate the schools under his charge. It is the province of 
principal teachers to do this, for they are more immediately re- 
sponsible to the trustees, and to the parents of their scholars, for 
the faithful performance of those duties. These duties, however, 
should always be performed in the right spirit, and not in a manner 
that would in the least impair the character and standing of an 
assistant teacher, especially in the estimation of his pupils. And 
it is deemed to be equally the duty of an assistant teacher to 
guard the reputation, as well as to observe the directions given 
him, by his principal. 

It is the duty of the principal teacher to see to the safe keeping 
of the school houses, and school furniture of their respective dis- 
tricts, and to have them kept clean and in order; and in the dis- 
charge of these duties they are fully authorised to require the 
co-operation of their assistants. And, all the teachers, whether 
principals or assistants, should make themselves thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the " Rules and Regulations adopted for the govern- 
ment of the Conrmon Schools.** 

These relations and mutual duties of principal and assistant 
teachers, are rendered important in our common schooU, on ac- 
count of the frequent changes that occur, not only with teachers, 
but in the board of trustees And, unless teachers, of the same house 
or district, act harmoniously in the government of their schools, 
they cannot long preserve order, or render their labors useful. 

The correction pf bad habits in scholars — securing their atten- 
jon to study— the promotion of thoit morals, and formation of 
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character, are important considerations, and worthy of our high- 
est regard ; — and these objects are always more easily and certainly- 
attained, where the efforts of teachers are united for their accom- 
plisHment. 

The Board of Trustees have already awarded credit to many of 
the Assistant Teachers in the Common Schools, who have become 
so well acquainted with their duties, and so faithful in their per- 
formance, as to require little or no instruction from their principal 
or from the trustees. Such, should they continue as instructers, 
may look forward for promotion at home, or to more lucrative 
places abroad. But, these qualities in the assistant do not impair 
the powers and duties of the principal teacher, or vary their 
relations to each other. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Elam p. Langdon, ^ 
Thos. J. Matthews, > Committee. 
E. Singer, ) 

Cincinnati^ December 3d, 1838. 

On motion of George Graham, Jr. Esq., it was 

Resolved, That the Report be accepted by the board of Trustees' 
and Visiters, and that a copy thereof be furnished to the " Teach- 
ers' Faculty Association,'* as an answer to their communication of 
the 12th November, 1838. 

Charles Satterlt, City Ctcrk. 

December 4thy 1838. 

The above Report, though drawn up in reference to the Common Schools of Cin- 
cinnati, is amply deserving the attention of teachers, trustees and visiters, in the various 
sections of the Western country. We notice it, that it may be read with the care which 
the object in view merits. — [Editob. 



THE SCHOOL MASTER. 



BY 

ELAM P. LANGDON 



The term, school-master, has been familiar to the world sy[most 
from time immemorial. His office and duties have been often and 
variously explained. And from the diversified situjitions and 
qualificati«ps of school-masters, it would be a difficult task to de- 
termine whether justice or injustice has predominated in their case. 

No doubt, by some, the school-master lias been regarded as a 
kind of slave, and unworthy to rank with the polite and polished 
portions of society. He may have been dee«ned useful, whilst.^ 
occupied in giving instruction and imparting knowledge to hi* 
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pupils, but one who could lay no claim to a high order of intelli- 
gence and refinement. So he has been viewed, and so he«may 
now be regarded and treated by some. But erroneous indeed 
have these views been ; and unjustly too has the well qualified and 
faithful school-master been treated. The office of school-master, 
or teacher, is one of the most sacred that can be occupied by man; 
it can only be exceeded^ as it is preceded^ by that of the parent* 
Because by the parent the very first impressions are made upon 
the child, and from the combined influences of parent and teacher 
the twig receives its inclination. And although unworthy persons 
may get into the office of school-master, as indeed they have into 
all other offices, this unwortliincss and intrusion do not, and 
cannot, destroy the sacred ness and importance of the office. 

The force and influence of example are powerful upon the 
young mind. " Evil communications corrupt good manners.'' Man 
is an imitative being, and in youth this trait is much more predom- 
inant than in manhood. How important, then, that good exam- 
pies should be set before the young. Truth should be represented 
in action, by which it seems to assume a body, and is thus ren- 
dered palpable. It is to feared that the teacher y himself, as well 
as mv»y others, have regarded the office of school-master as only 
useful to the scholar. Such an impression is very erroneous. 
And it is high time that this matter was better understood. A 
larjre portion of the world seems to be mistaken on this subject. 

Intelligence, like goodness, is diflusive. The skilful teacher 
derives the most minute, detailed, and accurate knowledge of the 
subjects taught by him ; he learns the dispositions, the passions 
and afiections of his pupils to great perfection ; he learns to an- 
alyse the mind. He not only improves himself, in the arts and 
sciences, but he learns human nature. His discernment will enable 
him to trace through the child, to a great extent, the knowledge 
and sentiments of its parents. The family government will be 
brought before him in bold relief; their views and habits, whether 
moral or vicious, will be strongly developed. And these will be 
determined with greater accuracy from the youngest pupils — those 
who act and speak out what they have learned at home. And 
these very pupils not unfrequently become the moral instructors 
of their teachers. Let the question be asked, whether a man, who 
has passed through a school like this, after having first been pre- 
pared to enter it, can only be useful in imparting instruction 
to the pupils under his charge? The answer must be, that his use- 
fulness does not stop here. The development of miad, in the 
school-room, which acts alike upon the instructor and the scholar, 
imparts a brilliancy which is carried ont into society, and i» seen 
and felt by all who come within their circle, and the beneficial 
^ijjfluences of the teacher are rendered as much more useful, as they 
Mirpass the other in experience and attainments. 
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To impart instruction clearly, requires close thought and a sound 
and well discipfined mind. If the school-master is in the possession 
of these qualifications, and will act them out, he will become one 
of the most useful members of society — he will be distinguished 
ill his profession, office, trade, or business of whatever kind it may 
be. He must hare become a close observer of passing events. If 
improvements are projected or made, he is among the first to notice 
them ; if there are defects, he points them out, and furnishes or 
applies the remedy. He knows when talent and energy are 
brought into requisition; he discriminates between virtue and vice; 
between good and bad conduct; between truth and falsehood : and 
if governed at all by the lessons enjoined upon his pupils, he must 
become a wiser and a better man. He must learn precision and 
decision. As he tests the accuracy of his measures and principles, 
and his skill in their illustrations and results, he acquires confi- 
dence in his perforaiances, and acts with coolness and deliberation. 
This is very important. It is not so much that but few know and 
understand, as it is, that but few are capable clearly and efficiently 
to communicate and define ^at they luow. Here the experienced 
school-master has great advantage. It is true, he makes no boast 
of his profession, and it is more true, that he acquires no wealth 
by it. Yet when we look around, and behold the intelligent, the 
industrious and useful man, and trace his history, we shall most 
generally find that he is, or that he has been, the faithful school- 
master. 

These are a few among the many good effects of teaching. Who 
then would not wish his son, or his daughter, to engage in tha 
business of teaching, as the most certain means of self-improvement? 
What jroung man or young lady would not willingly spend a few 
years m this intellectual improvement, and in the noble work of 
dispensing and receiving benefits? And although the school-house 
may present no attractions to those who know nothing about it, 
and the charge of pupils be deemed the most trying and irksome 
that can be imagined, which is often the case, yet witness the 
strength of kindness and affection that imperceptibly unites the 
teacher to his pupils, and them to him. They who have truly and 
properly taught the young, in the various branches of education, 
can never be left without friends ; and they can never feel that 
they have done no ?good. Here is the school-master's great reward, 
and it will be more durable than gold. 

The great responsibilities that rest upon the school master, 
should prevent any from engaging in the business of teaching, 
unless they have clean hands and pure hearts. There may be 
some individual and omcml defects, to which the sentiments of 
the poet might be applied, 

'* Be to his faults a little blind, 

■ft 

Be to his virtues ever kind ; " 
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but this kindness is seldom extended to the school master. And it 
may be right that such lenity should not be granted to him, for his 
manners, his language, and the very habits of the teacher will be 
more or less followed by his pupils. Justicei however, should be 
rendered to the teacher. When he does well, he should be re- 
warded for his well doing. None perform so many kind and 
beneficial offices with so few thanks and little reward, as the meri- 
torious instructer of youth. He is often blamed and censured for 
his best and most praiseworthy acts. Thus it is that he learns to 
rely alone upon the purity of his motives, and a strict and faithful 
discharge of his duty. 

And so important and difficult is the task of properly guiding 
and governing children, that the undeviating co-operation and 
efforts of parents should be united with those of the teacher, in 
securing their attention and obedience. Tbis would have a happy 
tendency, not only in strengthening the family government, but 
also that of the school. This co-operation would greatly lighten 
the burthen of the teacher ; it would give force and sanction to 
his precepts and moral lessons. Thi|s the understandings of his 
pupils would be enlightened, their passions curbed, and good dis- 
positions encouraged, producing that beautiful order 

*• Which nothing earthly ffivea, or caii destroijr — 
The 8oiir«.caIai annsliinc, and the hcart-felt joy." 

There is a great diversity of gifts among men. And so there 
is among scholars. Here it is tbat some take the lead, whilst 
others are left behind. For this the teacher is sometimes blamed. 
We should bear in mind that jt is not in the power of the teacher 
to give intellect, but to develop and bring it forth. 

"The mind, like the diamond in its original state, is rude and 
unpolished ; but, as the effect of the chisel on the external coat soon 
presents to view the latent beauties of the diamond, so education 
discovers the latent beauties of the mind, and draws them forth to 
range the large field of matter and space ; to display the summit 
of human knowledge, our duty to God, and to man.^' 

This noble employment of elevating and enlightening the minds 
of youth, and of fitting them for virtuous society, and for the pure 
enjoyments of religion, belongs to, and is fully asssociated with, 
the office of the School Mastbb.^ 






